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PREFAT'OEY NOTE 


The following n*cor<l of Uio Iwuhng events of (Rifle’s 
life iiiid attempt to eslmute Ins genius rely on frequently 
renewed study of liis work, on slight jicrsupal impressions 
vidi tuntum " and on information supplied by preMous 
narrators. Of these the great iiuthor’s ehosen literary 
legatee is the most eminent and, in the main, the most 
reliable. Every eriti: of C.irly Ic must adn.it as emistant 
obligations lo Mr Froudo as every entie of Byron to 
Moore or of Scott to Ijoekhart. The ivorks of these 
masters m biography rem.iin the um.^le storehouses from 
which every student will continue to dr.iw Each has, in a 
^eiise, made his subject hn< own, and each lias been similarly 
arraigned. 

I must hero be allowed to cxprc.ss a feeling akin to indig- 
mition at the pmsistent, often virdent attacks directed 
against,A loyid fdcnd, betrayed, it may be, by excess of 
faibh an^ the defective reticence that often belongs to 
genius, to jmblish too much about his hero. But Mr. 
jFroudo’s quotation, in defence, from the essay on Sir JFalter 
Scott requires no supplement; it should be remembered 
that he acted with the most ample authority; that the 
restrictions under which he was at first entrusted Aith 
the MSS. of the lleminiscences and the Inters and Memoriais 
(annotated by Carlyle himself, as if for publication) were 
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THOMAS CARLYLE 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY SUMMARY 

Four Scotchmen, bom within the limits of the same 
hundred years, all in the first rank of writers, if not of 
thinkers, represent much of the spirit ^pf four successive 
generations. They are leading links in an intellectual 
chain. 

David Hume (1711-1776) remains the most salient type, 
in our island, of the scepticism, half* conservative, half 
destractive, but never revolutionary,, which marked the 
third qumjjter of the «j^tccnth century. He had some 
points of'intellectual contact with Voltaire, though substi¬ 
tuting a staid temper and passionless logic for the incisive 
brilliancy of a mocking Mercury , ho had no relation, save 
ananhappy personal one, to Rousseau. 

Robert Burns (1759-1796), last of great lyrists inspired 
by a local genius, keenest of popular satirists, narrative 
poet of the people, spokesman of their higher "as of> their 
lower natures, stood on the veige between two eras. Half 

a ^ 
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Jacobite, nursling of old minstrelsy, he was also half Jacobin, 
an early-born child of the upheaval that closed the century; 
as essentially a foe of Calvinism as Hume himself. Master 
musician of his race, he was, as Thomas Campbell notes, 
severed, for good and ill, from his fellow Scots by^an utter 
want of their protecting or paralysing caution. 

Walter Scott (1771-1832), broadest and most generous, 
if not loftiest of the group—“ no sounder piece of British 
manhood,” says Carlylg himself in his inadequate review, 
“ was put td^ether in that century ”—^tho great revivalist of 
the mediaeval past, lighting up its scenes with a magic 
glamour, the wizard of northern tradition, was also, like 
Bums, the humorist of contemporary life. Dealing with 
Feudal theqi^s, but in the manner of the Romantic school, 
he was fhe heir of the^Troubadours, the sympathetic peer* of 
Byron, and in his translation of Goetz von Berlichingen ho 
laid ^he hrsli rafters of our bridge to Germany. 

Thomas Carlyle (1796-188i 5 is on the whole the 
strongest, though far from the finest spirit of the age 
succeeding—an agg of criticism threatening to crowd crea¬ 
tion out, of jostling interests and of*surging streams, some 
of which ho has striven to dire<^ more to stem. Even now 
what Mill twenty-five years ago wrote of Coleridge is still 
true of Carlyle“^riie reading public is apt to be divided 
between those .to whom his views are cverj thing ami those 
to whom they are nothing.” Bul^it Js jiossible to extricate 
from a mass of often turbid eloquence the straps qf hi» 
thought and to measure his intluencc by imficating its 
range. < 

Travellers in the Hartz, ascending the Brocken, arg fin 
certain atmospheres startled by the apparition of a shadowy 
figure,—a giant image of themselves, thrown on the horizop 
by the dawn. Similar is the relation of Carlyle to the com¬ 
mon types of his countrymen. Burns, despite his perfervid 
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patriotism, was in many ways “a starry stranger.” Carlj’lo 
wu Scotch to the core and to the close, in every respect a 
macrocosm of the higher peasant class of the Lowlandcra 
Saturated to the last with the spirit of a dismissed creed, 
he frett^ in bonds from which ho could never get wholly 
free. Intrepid, independent, steadfast, frugal, prudent, 
dauntless, ho trampled on the pride of kings with the pride 
of Lucifer. He was clannish to excess, painfully jcak)us of 
proximate rivals, self-centred if net-self-seeking, fired by 
zeal and inflamed by almost moan emulations, rtffedhting 
benefits as debts, ungenerous—with one exception, that of 
(aoethe,—to his intellectual creditors; and, with reference 
to men and manners around him at variance witli himself, 

f 

violently intolerant. lie bore a strange relation tg the great 
poet, in man]^ ways his predecessor yi influence, w^om with 
persistent inconsistency he alternately eulogisc(k»and dis¬ 
paraged, the half Sco|^ Lonl Byron. One had by nature 
many afiSnities to the Latin races, other was purely 
Teutonic: but the power of both w'as Titanic ratlter than 
Olympian ; both were forces of revolution ; both iirotestcd, 
in widely different fas*liion, against the tendency of the ago 
to submerge Individiialisyi, both were to a laige extent 
egoists: the one whining, the other roaring against the 
“ Philistino ” restraints of ordinary society. Both had hot 
hearts, big brains, and an exhauktlcss,store of winged and 
fiery wo^s ; bothvweil^^nrratit in a measureless discontent, 
an(h made constant appeal against what they deemed the 
shallows of Optimism; Carlylism is the prose rather than 
“ the male of Byronism.” The contrasts afp, however, 
obvious; the author of Sartor Jlesartus, however vaguelj', 
defended the System of the Universe; the author of Cain, 
*with an audacity that in its essence went beyond thateof 
Shelley, arraigned it. In both we find vehemence and sub¬ 
stantial honesty; but, in the one, there is a dominant faith. 
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tempered by pride, in the “caste of Vere de Vere,” in Free¬ 
dom for itself—a faith marred by shifting purposes, the gar¬ 
rulous incontinence of vanity, and a broken life; in the 
other unwavering belief in Law. The record of their fame 
is diverse. Byron leapt into the citadel, awoke a6<l found 
himself the greatest inheritor of an ancient name. Carlyle, 
a peasant’s son, laid slow siege to his eminence, and, only 
after outliving twice the years of the other, attained it. 
His career was a struggle, sterner than that of either Johnson 
or Wbrtlswoi?h, from obsciuity, almost from contempt, to a 
rarely challenged renown. Fifty years ago few “ so poor as 
do him reverence ”: at liis death, in a sxmsct storm 5f 
praise, the air was full of him, and deafening xvas the Babel 
of the reviews; for the progress of every original thinker is 
accompanied by a stream of commentary that swells as it 
runs till it ends in a dismal swamp of platitude. Carlyde’s 
first rocognit’on was from America, his last from his own 
countrymen. His teaching came home to their hearts “ late 
in the gloamin’.” In ScotLand, where, for good or ill, pas¬ 
sions are in extremes, ho was long howled down, lampooned, 
preached at, prayed for: till, after his Edinburgh Inaxxgural 
Address, ho of a sudden becamie the object of an equally 
blind devotion; and nras, often by the very men who had 
tried and condemned him for blasphemy, as senselessly 
credited with essential orthodoxy. “ The stone which the 
builders rejected became the hefid.'^one of the comer,” the 
terror of the pul^iit its text. Carlyle’s decease was marked ' 
by a dirge of rliapsodists whose measureless acclamations 
stifled the <^oic6 of sober criticism. In the realm of con¬ 
temporary English prose ho has left no adequate successor;^ 
the throne that does not pass by primogeniture is vacant^ 
awl the bleak northern skies seem colder and grayer since* 

^ The nearest being the now foremost prose writers of onr time, Mr. 
Rnakin and Mr. l^oudc. 
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that venerable head was laid to rest in the nlhigo church, 
faj^ from the smoko and din of the great city on whose 
streets his figure was long familiar and bis name was at 
last so honoured. 

CarljAe first saw the world tempest-tossed by the events 
he celebrates in his earliest History. In its opening iMiges, 
we are made to listen to the feet and cliariots of “ Pubany- 
dom” hurrying from tjj^e “Armida Palace,” where‘Louis 
XV. and the anden rigiine lay dying; later to the ticking 
of the clocks in Launay’s doomed Bastilc, again to the iocsin 
of the steeples that roused the singens of the Marseillaibe 
to march from “ their bright Phocsean city ’’ and grapple 
with the Swiss guard, last bulwark of the Bourbons. “ The 
Swiss would have won,” the liistorian chamcteristically 
quotes from ^apoleon, “ if they h|d ha«l a commander.” 
Already, over little more than the space of the auAiior’s life 
—for he was a contemporary of Keats, bom «ovcn months 
before the death of Bums, Shelley’s junior by three, Scott’s 
by four, Byron’s ly seven years—in the year whonfGoothc 
went to feel the pulse of the “ cannon-^ver ” at Argonne— 
already those sounds are like sounds across a sea. Two 
whole generations have ppsscd with the memory of half 
their storms. “ Another race has been^ and other palms arc 
won.” Old policies, governments, councils, creeds, modes 
and hopes of life have been siftcTl in grange fires. Assayo, 
Trafalgar Austerlitzf ^enfl, Leipzig, Inkermann, Sadowa, 
Waterloo^ when he was twenty and Sedan when he was 
seventy-five, have been fought and won. Bom under the 
French Directory and the Presidency of Washington, 
Carlyle survived two French empires, two kingdoms, a^d 
two republics; elsewhere partitions, abolitions, revivals 
*and deaths of States innumerabla During his life-eur 
sway in the East doubled its area, two pcoples*’(the German 
with, the Italian without, his symimthy) were consolidated 
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on the Continent^ while another across the Atlantic 
developed to a magnitude that amazes and sometin^es 
alarms the rest. Aggressions were made and repelled, 
patriots perorated and foughl^ diplomatists finessed with 
a zeal worthy of the world’s most restless, ifVnot its 
wisest, age. In the internal affairs of the leading nations 
the transformation scenes were often as rapid as those 
of a pantomime. The Art and Lifierature of those eighty- 
six years—stirred to iww thought and form at their com- 
menCeiiient Ijy the so-called Romantic movement, more 
recently infliienced by the Classic reaction, the Pre- 
Raphaelite protest, the Ailsthetic mddc,—followed various 
even contradictory standards. But, in one line of pro¬ 
gress, theye^was no shadow of turning. Over the road 
which Bacon laid ipughly down and Newton made 
safe fori- transit, Physical Science, during the whole 
period, advanced without let au4 beyond the ca\il of 
ignorance. If the dreams of the New Atlantis have not 
even in’ our days been wholly realised. Science has been 
brought from heaxen to earth, and the elements made 
ministers of Prospero’s wand. This apparent^ and par¬ 
tially real, conquest of matter h/'s doubtless done much to 
“relieve our estate,” to make life in some directions run 
more smoothly, and to multiply resources to meet the 
demands of rapidly-increasing multitudes: but it is in 
danger of becoming a conquest’b& patter over u|; for the 
agencies we have called into almost fearful activity thresiten,' 
like Frankenstein’s miscreated goblin, to beat us down to 
the same le/eL Sanguine spirits who 

c 

throw out acclamations of self-thanking, self-admiring. 
With, at every mile run faster, O the wondrous, wondrous age, 

< • ' 

are apt to ferget that the electric light can do nothing 
to dispel the darkness of the mind; that there are strict. 
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limits to the power of prosperity to supply man’s wants 
or^atisfy his aspirations. This is a great part of Carlyle’s 
teaching. It is impossible, were it desirable, accurately to 
define his religious, social, or political creed. Ho swallows 
fonnulsaTwith the voracity of Mirabeau, and like Proteus 
escapes analysis. No printed labels will stick to him: 
when we seek to corner him by argument ho thunj^ers and 
lightens. Emerson complains that he failed to extract from 
him a definite answer about Immortality. Neither by 
syllogism nor by crucible could Bacon himseTf ha^ made 
the “Form” of Carlyle to confess itscll. But call him 
what we will—essential Calvinist or recalcitrant Neologist, 
Mystic, Idealist^ Deist or Pantheist, practical Absolutist, or 
"the strayed reveller” of Badicalism—he is* consistent in 
his even bigoted antagonism to all Utilitarian solutions of 
the problems of the world. One of the foremost physicists 
of our time was among^his truest and most lpya .1 friends; 
they were bound together by the link of genius and 
kindred political views ; and Carlyle was himself aw expert 
in mathematics, the mental science t))at most obviously 
subserves physical research: but of Physics themselves 
(astronomy being scarcely 41 physical science) his ignorance 
was profound, and his abusive criticisms of such men as 
Darwin are infantile. This intellectual defect, or rather 
vacuum, left him free to denodhee naaterial views of life 
with nnqpnditioned vehemence. “ Will the whole uphol- 
stemrs,” he exclaims in his half comic, sometimes nonsensi¬ 
cal, vein, “ and confectioners of modern Europe tmdertake 
to make one single shoeblack happy 1 ” And nibre seriously 
ofathe railways, without whose noisy aid he had never been 
able to visit the battle-fields of Friedrich II.— 

Our stupendous railway miracles I have stopped short’in 
admiring . . . The distances of London to Aberdeen, to Dstend, 
to Vienna, are still infinitely inadequate to me. Will you teach 
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me the winged flight through immensity, up to the throne dark 
with excess of bright 1 You unfortunate, you grin as an ape 
would at such a question: you do not know that unless you'can 
reach thither in some effectual most veritable sense, you arc 
lost, doomed to Hela’s death-realm and the abyss where mere 
brutes are buried. I do not want cheaper cotton, s'^fter rail¬ 
ways : I want what Novalis calls " God, Freedom, and Immor¬ 
tality.” Will swift railways and sacrificea to Hudson help me 
towards >that 1 

m ^ 

The ECONOMIC AND JUKCHANICAL SPIRIT of the age, faith 
in i&exe stcdi or stone, was one of Carlyle’s red rags. The 
others were Insincerity in Politics and in Life, Democracy 
without [Reverence, and Philanthropy without Sense, in 
our time these two last powers have made such strides as 
to threateR the Reign of Law. The Democrat without a 
ruler, w*ho protests that one man is by nature as good as 
another,,according to Carlyle is “shooting Niagara.” In 
defesence tq, the mandate of the^ philanthropist the last 
shred of brutality and much of decision has vanished from 
our code. Sentiment is in office and Mercy not only 
tempers, but threa{ens to gag Justice. When Sir Samuel 
Romilly began his beneficent agitation, and Carlyle was 
at school, talkers of treason wer^, liable to be disembowelled 
before execution; now the crime of treason is practically 
erased, and the free use of dynamite brings so-called 
reforms “within the range of practical politics.” Indi¬ 
vidualism was still a mark of thu }iears of tl^ century. 
The spirit of “L’Etat c’est moi” survived in Mirabeau,* 
“ never name to me that bite of a word ‘ impossible ’; ” in 
the first Nafj^oleon’s throat to the Austrian ambassador, “ I 
will break your empire like this vase ”; in Nelson turning 
lus blind eye to the signal of retreat at Copenhagen, and 
Wellington fencing Torres Yedras against the world: if 
lingered in 'Nicholas the Czar, and has found, perhaps, its 
latest political representative in Prince Bismarck. 
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This is the spirit to which Carlyle has always given his 
undivided sympathy. He has held out hands to Knox, 
Francia, Friedrich, to the men who have made manners, not 
to the manners which have made men, to the rulers of 
people, Qot to their representatives: and the not incon¬ 
siderable following ho has obtained is the most conspicuous 
tribute to a power resolute to pull against the stream. How 
strong its currents may^be illustrated by a few lines.from 
our leading literary journal, the AtJi^nceum, of the Saturday 
after his death :— 

“ The future historian of the century will have to record 
tfie marvellous fact that while in the reign of Queen 
Victoria there was initiated, formulated, and methodised an 
entirely new cosmogony, its most powerfuf :ind highly- 
gifted man of letters was preaching a jgolity and a philosophy 
of history tha^ would have better harmonised with Jihe time 
of Queen Semiramis. . . . Long before he launched his 
sarcasms at human progress, there had been a conviction 
among thinkers that it was not the hero that developed the 
race, but a deep mysterious energy in th^ race that produced 
the hero j that the wave produced the bubble, and not the 
bubble the wave. But th^ moment a theory of evolution 
saw the light it was a fact. The old cosmogony, on which 
were built Sartor Resartus and the Calvinism of Ecclefechan, 
were gone. Ecclefechan had ddblared that the earth did 
not move^ but it movq^ nevertheless. The great stream of 
•modem thought has advanced j the theory of evolution has 
been universally accepted; nations, it is acknowledged, 
produce kings, and kings are denied the faculty W producing 
naliions.” 

Tiditer, ^oMter ; but one or two remarks on the incisive 
iummary of this adroit and able theorist are obviops. 
First, the implied assertion,—“Ecclefechan had declared 
,that the earth did not move,”—that Carlyle was in essential 
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sympathy with the Inquisitors who confronted Galileo vritli 
the rack, is perhaps the strangest piece of recent criticism 
extant: for what is his French devolution but a cannonade 
in three voliunes, reverberating, as no other book has done, 
a hurricane of revolutionary thought and deed, a final 
storming of old fortresses, an assertion of the necessity of 
movement, progress, and upheaval ? Secondly, every new 
discovery is apt to bo discredited by new shibboleths, and 
one-sided exaggeration^ of its range. It were platitude to 
say-that MV. Darwin was not only an almost unrivalled 
student of nature, as careful and conscientious in his 
methods, as fearless in stating his results, but—pjlce 
Mr. Carlyle—a man of genius, who has thrown fioods of 
light on the'inter-relations of the organic world. But 
there are troops of serfs, ullius “addict! jurare in verba 
magistri,” who, accepting, without attempt or capacity 
to Tierify t^e conclusions of the^master mind, think to 
solve all the mysteries of the universe by ejaculating the 
word •^‘Evolution.” If I ask what was tlie secret of 
Dante’s or of Shakespeare’s divining rod, and you answer 
“ Evolution,” ’tis as if, when sick* in heart and sick in 
head, I were referred, as medi<pno for “a mind diseased,” 
to Grimm’s Law or to the Magnetic Belt. 

Let us grant that Caesar was evolved from the currents 
in the air about the Bomhn Capitol, that Marcus Aurelius 
was a blend of Plato and CleontbQs; Qharlemagpc a graft 
of Prankish blood on Gallic soil, William I. a rill iromT 
Hollo filtered in Neustrian fields, Hildcbrantl a fiame 
from the al^r of the medisev'al church, Barbarossa a plant 
OTOwn to masterdom in German woods, or later—note to 
neap up figures whoso memories still possess the world— 
tlpit Columbus was a Genoan breeze. Bacon a richauffi of 
Elizabethan* thought, Orange the Silent a Dutch dyke, 
Chatham the frontispiece of eighteenth-century England, or. 
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Corsican Buonaparte the “armed soldier of Democracy." 
These men, at all events, were no bubbles on the froth 
of tile waves which they defied and dominated. 

This, and more, is to be said for Carlyle’s insistence 
that grea|( men are creators as well as creatures of their 
age. Doubtless, as we advance in history, direct personal 
influence, happily or unhappily, declines. In an era of over- 
ivrought activity, of superficial, however free, education, 
when we run the risk of being as^sociated into nothing¬ 
ness and criticised to death, it remains % question 
whether, in the interests of the highest civilisation (which 
m^ans opportunity for every capable citizen to lead the 
highest life), the subordination of the one to the many 
ought to be accelerated or retarded. It is ^ai^ that the 
triumph of Democracy is a mere “ matter of time.*’ But 
time is in this 'case of the essence ol the matter, ^nd the 
party of resistance will all the more earnestly iqp.iutain Jhat 
the defenders should hofd the forts till the invaders have 
become civilised. “ The individual withers and the.world 
is more and more,” preludes, through over a long interval, 
the cynic comment of the second “ Locksloy Hall ” on the 
“increasing purpose” of Jho age. At an earlier date 
“Luria” had protested against the arrogance of mere 
majorities. 

A people is bijt the attempt of hiany 
rise to ^e dbuiplcter life of one; 

.^d those who lire as models to the mass 
Are singly of more value than they all. 

(larlyle set these notes to Tennyson and to Browning in 
his Il&o-Worship —in reality, in thought, and more ii! 
action, older than Buddha or than Achilles, but which he 
firsts as a dogma, sprang on our recent times, clenched wiw 
the asseveration that on two men, Mirabeau and Kapoleon, 
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mainly hung the fates of the most nominally levelling of 
Revolutions. The stamp his teaching made is still graven 
on the minds of the men of light who lead, and cannot 
be wholly effaced by the tongues of the men of words 
who orate. If he leans unduly to the exs^tation of 
personal power, Carlyle is on the side of those whose 
defeat^ can be beneficent only if it bo slow. Otherivise, to 
account for his attitude, we must refer to his life and to its 
surroundings, i.e. to t)ie circumstances amid which ho was 
“ ^'nlvcd.”^' 



cn^PTER ir 

ECCLEFKCHAN AND EDINBURGH 
[1795-1826] 

In the introduction to one of his essays, Carlyle has warned 
us against giving too much w'cight to genealogy: but all 
his 'biographies, from the sketch of the Riquetti kindred to 
his full-length J^riedrich, prefaced by two volumes of ancestry, 
recognise, if they do not overrate, inherited influences ,* ^nd 
similarly his fragments of autobiography abound in suggestive 
reference. His family portraits are to be accepted with the 
deductions due to the family fever that was the earliest form 
of his hero-worship. Carlyle, says the Athenmm critic 
before quoted, divides coutegiporary mankind into the fools 
and the wise: the wise are the Carlyles, the Welshes, the 
Aitkens, and Edward Irving; the fools ail the rest of unfor¬ 
tunate mortals: a Fuseli stroke oi the critic ^ rivalling any 
of the au^pr criticised j yet the comment has a grain of 
ttuths 

The Carlyles are said to have come from the English town 
somewhat differently spelt, to Annandale, with^David U., 
and) according to a legend, which the great author did not 
disdain to accept^ among them was a certain Lord of Tor-* 
thorwald, so created for defences of the Border. Thf 

1 Even the most adverse critics of Carlyle are often his imitatoni, their 
lianda taking a dye flom what they work in. 
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churchyard of Ecclefcchan is profusely strewn with the 
graves of the family, all M'ith coats of arms—two griflBns 
with adders’ stings. More definitely we find Thomas, the 
author’s grandfather, settled in that dullest of county 
villages as a carpenter. In 1745 he saw the rebel High¬ 
landers on their southward march: he was notable for 
his study of Arison's Voyages and of the Arabian Nights: “ a 
fiery man, his stroke as reatly ap his word; of the tough¬ 
ness and sj^iinginess of steel; an honest but not an indus- 
tridus man”j subsequently tenant of a small farm, in 
which capacity he does not seem to ha\ e managed his. - 
affairs with much effect; the family were subjected to 
severe privations, the mother having, on occasion, to heat 
the mcqj into cakes by straw taken from the sacks on wMch 
the children slept. Jn such an atmosphere there grew and 
throve* the five sons known as the five fighting masons— 
“atcuriousisample of folks,” said an old apprentice of one 
of them, “pithy, bitter speaking bodies, apd awfu’ fighters.’’ 
The ^cond of the group, James, bom 1757, married—first, 
a cousin, Janet Cerlyle (the issue of which marriage, John 
of Oockermouth, died before his grandfather); second, 
Margaret Aitken, by whom h*' had four sons— THOMAS, 
1795-1881; Alexander, 1797-1876; John (Dr. Carlyle, 
translator of Dante), 1801-1879; and James, 1805-1890; 
also five daughters, one' of whom, Jane, became the wife 
of her cousin James Aitken 6f<DuiHfnes, and the mother 
of Mary, the niece who tended her, famous uncle so 
faithfully during the last years of his life. Nowhere is 
Carlyle’s loyalty to his race shown in a fairer light than in the 
first of the papers published under the name of Beminisce.ices. 

'it differs from the others in being of an early date and^ 
^ee from all offence. From this pathetic sketch, wiittim 
when on a' visit to London in 1832 he had sudden news 
of his father’s death, we may, even in our brief spacer 
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extract a few passages which throw light on the characters, 
ie. ^e points of contact and contrast of the writer and his 
theme;— 

In several respects I consider my father as one of the most 
interestingfmcn I have known, ... of 2 icrhaps the very largest 
natural endowment of any it has been my lot to converse with. 
None of you will ever forget that bold glowing style of his, 
flowing free from his untutored soul, full of meta^diors (though 
he knew not what a metaplTor was), with all manner of potent 
words. . . . Nothing did I ever hear Mm undertaj^e to rendm* 
visible which did not become almost ocularly so. Emphafic I 
have heard him beyond all men. In anger he had no need of 
oa%s: his words were like sharp arrows that smote into the 
veiy heart. The fault was that he exaggerated (which tendency 
I also inherit), yet in description, and for the f^ke chiefly of 
huyiorous effect. He was a man of iigid, even scrupulpus vera¬ 
city . . . He was never visited with doubt. The old 'fheorem 
of the Univerae was sufiicient for him ... he stood a true 
man, while his son stands here on the verge of the new. A 
virtue he had which I shoudd learn to imitate: he*never sjtoke 
of what W'as disagreeable and jiast. His w'as a healthy mind. 
He had tlie most o^ien cuntemx>t for all clatter ” . . He was 

irascible, choleric, and we all dreaded his wrath, but passion 
never mastered him. . Man’s face he dui not fear: Ood he 
always feared. His reverence was, I think, considerably mixed 
with fear—rather aw e, as of unutterable depths of silence through 
which flickered a trembling hope. . . . Let me learn of him. 
Let me write my books as he built his *hou8es, and w’alk as 
blamelessly through this shadow wr<*rld. . . . Though genuine 
and coherent, living and life-giving, he* was nevertheless but 
half developed. We* hSA ill" to complain that we durst not 
imel^ love him. His heart seemed as if w'alled in : he had not 
the free means to unbosom himself. ... It seemed as if an 
atmosphere of fear repelled us from him. To me was especi¬ 
ally BO. 'Flu late years I was ever more or less awed and chilled 
by Him. 

James Carlyle has been compared to the father of Burns. 
The failings of both leant to virtue’s side, in different ^ways. 
They were at one in their integrity, independence, fighting 
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force at stress, and their command of winged words; but 
the elder had a softer heart, more love of letters, a broker 
spirit; the younger more power to stem adverse tides, he 
was a better man of business, made of tougher clay, and a 
grimmer Calvinist. “Mr. Lawson,” he writes in 1817, “is 
doing very well, and has given us no more paraphrases.” 
He seepas to have grown more rigid as he aged, under the 
narrowing influences of the Covenanting land; but he re¬ 
mained stable and copipact as the Auldgarth Bridge, built 
with 'his <wn hands. James Carlyle hammered on at 
Ecclofechan, making in his best year £100, till, after tlie 
first decade of the century, the family migrated to MainhiU, 
a bleak farm tw'O miles from Lockerby, where he so throve 
by work and thrift that he left, on his death in 1832, about 
£1000.' Strong, rou^h, and eminently straight, intolerant 
of contiwiiction and ready with words like blows, his un¬ 
sympathetic side recalls rather the father of the Brontes on 
the wild Yorkshire moor than William Burness by the ingle 
of Mount Oliphant. Margaret Carlyle was in theological 
theory as strict as,her husband, and for a time made more 
moan over the aberrations of her favourite son. Like most 
Scotch mothers of her rank, shQ^^^ad set her heart on seeing 
him in a pulpit, from which any other eminence seemed a 
fall; but she became, though comjmratively illiterate, having 
only late in life learnt to wiite a letter, a student of his books. 
Over these they talked, smoking jjagether, in Qld country 
fashion, by the hearth; and she was to the last proud cl th% 
genius which grew in large measure under the unfailing 
sunshine o^ her anxious love. 

Book II. of Sartor is an acknowledged fragment of 
autobiography, mainly a record of the author’s inner life, 
l^nt with numerous references to his environment. There 
is notmucHto identify the foster parents of Teufelsdrockh, 
and the dramatic drollery of the child’s advent takes the 
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place of ancestiy: Entefuhl is obviously Ecclcfechan, 
where the ducks are paddling in the ditch that has to 
pass muster for a stream, to-day as a century gone: 
the severe frugidity which (as in the case of Words¬ 
worth an^ Carlyle himself) survived the need for it is 
clearly recalled; also the discipline of the Koman-liko 
domestic law, “ Iij an orderly house, where the Ijtter of 
children’s sports is hatef^, your training is rather to bear 
than to do. I was forbid much, \pshos in any measure 
bold I had to renounce; everywhere a strait bond of 
obedience inflexibly held me do^vn. It was not a joyful 
lift, yet ... a wholesome one.” The following oft-quoted 
passage is characteristic of his early love of nature and 
the humorous touches by which he was wont, to relieve 
his* fits of sentiment:— 

On fine evenings I was wont to carry forth my supper (bread 
crumb boiled in milk) and cat it out of doors. Oq the coping 
of the wall, which I could (each by climbing, my porringer was 
placed; there many a sunset have I, looking at the distant 
mountains, consumed, nut without relish, my evening meal. 
Those hues of gold and azure, that hush of worldly expectation 
as day died, were still a fiebrew speech for me : nevertheless I 
was looking at the fair illumined letters, and had an eye for the 
gilding. 

In all that relates to the writer’s dwn education, the 
Dichtung of Sartor and the Wahiiieit of the Reminiscences 
are in accord. By Qarjyle’swown accoiiht, an “insignificant 
portion” of it “depended on schools.” Like Bums, he 
was for sdhie years toained in his owni parish, where 
homo influences counted for more than the leaching of 
ndl^very competent masters. He soon read eagerly and 
variously. At the age of seven he was, by an Inspector 
04 the old order, reported to be “complete in English.” 
In his tenth year (1806) he was sent to the Graqimar 
School of Annan, the “ Hinterschlag Gymnasium,” where 

O 
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his “evil days began.” Every oversensitave child finds 
the life of a public school one long misery. Ordipary 
boys—those of the Scotch borderbmd being of the most 
savage typo—are more brutal than ordinary men j they 
hate singularity as the world at first hates <)nginality, 
and have none of the restraints which the later semi¬ 
civilisation of life imposes. “They obey the impulse of 
rude Nature which Wda the deer herd fall upon any stricken 
hart, the duck flock,, put to death any broken-winged 
brother or lister, and on all hands the strong tyrannise over 
the weak.” Young Carlyle w’as mocked for his moody ways, 
laughed at for his love of solitude, and called “ Tom the 
Tearful ” because of his habit of crying. To add much to his 
discomfor4 he had made a rash promise to his pious mother, 
who se^ms, in contrast to her husband’s race, to have adopited 
non-resistance principles—a promise to abstain from fighting, 
pKjvocativq^of many cuffs till it was well broken by a hinter- 
Bchlag, applied to some blustcringMiully. Nor had he refuge 
in the sympathy of his teachers, “ hide-bound pedants, who 
knew’ Syntax enopgh, and of the human soul thus much: 
that it had a faculty called Memory,*-which could be acted on 
through the muscular integumo|\t by appliance of birch rods.” 
At Annan, however, he acquired a fair knowledge of Latin 
and French, the rudiments of algebra, the Greek alphabet, 
began to study histozy, and had his first glimpse of Edward 
Irving, the bright prize-taker fro«i Edinburgh, later his 
Mentor and then life-long friend. On Thomas’s retumdionm 
it was decided to send him to the University,*’despite the 
cynical 'wal'ning of one of the village cronies, “ Educate a 
boy, and he grows up to despise his ignorant parept'^.” 
^“Thou hast not done so,” said old James in after years, 
“ God be thanked for it,” and the son pays due tribute to 
the ^eraut patience and substantial generosity of the 
father: “ With a noble faith he launched me forth into a 
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world which ho himself had never boon pormittcd to visit.” 
Ca^ylo walked through Moffat all tho way to Edinburgh 
-with a senior student^ Tom Smail (who owes to this fact 
tho preservation of his name), with eyes open to every 
shade on^the moors, as is attested in two passages of tho 
Reminiscences. The boys, as is the fashion still, clubbed 
• together in cheap lodgings, and Carlylo attended t^e curri¬ 
culum from 1809 to 181^. Comparatively little is kno^vn 
of his college life, which seems to hai^e been for tho majority 
of Scotch students much as it is now, a compuBiorily>fKigal 
life, with too little variety, relaxation, or society outside Class 
liboms, and within them a constant tug at Science, mental 
or physical, at the gateway to dissecting souls or bodies. 
We infer, from hints in later conversations and.mcmorials, 
that Carlyle lived much with his own fancies, and owed 
little to any system. Ho is clearly thinking of Jiis own 
youth in his account of Dr. Francia: “ Josfe, must have 
been a loose-made tawny creature, much given to taciturn 
reflection, probably to crying humours, with fits of vehe¬ 
ment ill nature—subject to the tcrriljlest fits of hypo¬ 
chondria.” His explosTon in Sat tor, “It is my painful duty 
to say that out of Englai^ and Spain, ours was tho worst 
of all hitherto discovered Universities,” is tho first of a 
long series of libels on things and per^ns he did not like. 
Tho Scotch capital was still a litoihry centre of some original 
biilliancy, jn tho light«(^ the circle of &cott, which followed 
that* of Bums, in the early fame of Cockbwn and Clark 
(Lord Eldin), of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Revieics, and of 
the elder .^ison. The Chairs of the Universi^ were con- 
spisuously well filled by men of the sedate sort of ability re¬ 
quired from Professors, some of them—conspicuously BrowiiJ 
the more original if less “sound” successor of Duga|,d 
Stewart^ Playfair, and Leslie—^rising to a highef rank. But 
j^eat Educational institutions must adapt themselves to the 
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training of average minds by requirements and retractions 
against which genius always rebels. Biography more fi(ian 
History rejwats itself, and the murmurs of Carlyle are, like ■ 
those of Milton, Gibbon, Locke, and Wordsworth, the pro¬ 
tests or growls of irrepressible individuality kicking against 
the pricks. He was never in any sense a classic; read 
Greek -^th difficulty—^2Bschylus and Sophocles mainly in • 
translations—and while appreciating Tacitus disparaged 
Horace. For Scotch jiyietaphysics, or any logical system, 
he never cared, and in his days there was written over the 
Academic entrances “No Mysticism.” He distinguished 
himself in Mathematics, and soon foiuid, by his own 
vaunt,^ the Frincipia of Newton prostrate at his feet: he 
was a favourite pupil of Leslie, who escaped the fre¬ 
quent ^nalty of befriending him, but he took no prizes: 
the noise in the class room hindered his answers, and he 
said> later tq Mr. Froude that thoughts only came to him 
properly when alone. The social leader of a select set of 
young-men in his own rank, by choice and necessity integer 
vitoB he divided bjs time between the seclusion of study 
and writing letters, in which kind 6f literature he was per¬ 
haps the most prolific writer of,Jiis time. In 1814 Carlyle 
completed his course without taking a degree, did some 
tutorial work, and, in the same year, accepted the post of 
Mathematical Usher at Annan as successor to Irving, who 
had been translated to Haddington., • &ill in foi^al pursuit 
of the ministry, though beginning to fight shy of its fences, 
he went up twice a year to deliver addresses at fhe Divinity 
Hall, one oi which, “on the uses of affiiction,” was afterwards 
by himself condemned as flowery; another was a I^^n 
^'thesis on the theme, “num detur religio naturalis.” The 

I • 

^ He went<ao far as to say in 1847 that “the man who bad mastered 
the forty-seven propositions of Euclid stood nearer to God than he 
had done before.” 
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poBthiunoiis publication of some of bis writing e.g. of the 
fragment of the novel Wotton Bemfred, recondles us to the 
loss of those which have not been recovered. 

In the vacations, spent at Mainhill, he began to study 
German, and corresponded with his College friends. Many 
of Carlyle’s early letters, reproduced in the volumes 
edited by Mr. Charles E. Norton, are written in what 
Sydney Smith asserts tc^ be the only impermissible style, 
“ the tiresome and the thought, fas from bein^ precocious, 
is distinctly commonplace, e.g. the letter to Bobert MltShell 
on the fall of Napoleon; or the following to his parents; 
“Trhere are few things in this world more valuable than 
knowledge, and youth is the season for acquiring it ”; or 
to James Johnstone the trite quotation, “ Truly* pE^e death 
overturns with impartial foot the hul^ of the poor man and 
the pEdace of the king.” Several are marred by thevegotism 
which in most Scotch pedants of aspiring talent take^the 
form of perpetual comparison of themselves with others ; 
refrains of the ambition against which the writer elsfiwhere 
inveighs as the “ kettle tied to the do^ tail.” In a note 
to Thomas Murray he writes:— 

Ever since I have been able to form a wish, the wish of 
being known has been the foremost. Gh, Fortune! bestow 
coronets and crowns and principalities and purses, and pudding 
and power, upon the great and nobl% and^fat ones of the earldi. 
Grant me that, with 9 l^art tvnyielding to thy favours and un- 
l^ndjng to thy frowns, I Stiay attain to literary fame. 

• 

That his critical and literary instincts w^re yet un¬ 
developed there is ample proof. Take his comment, at the 
age*of nineteen, on the verses of Leyden:— 

Shout, Britons, for the battle of Assaye, 

For that was a day 
When we stood in our array 
like the lion’s might at bay. 
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“Can anything be grander?” To Johnstone (who with 
Mitchell consumes a whole volume) he writes: “Bead 
Shakespeare. If you have not, then 1 desire you read it 
(sic) and tell me what you think of him,” etc. Elsewhere 
the dogmatic summary of Hume’s “ Essays ” illustrates the 
lingering eighteenth-century Latinism that had been previ¬ 
ously travestied in the more stilted passages of the letters of 
Bums. “ Many of his opinions ars not to be adopted. How 
odd does it^look to refer all the modifications of national 
character to the influence of moral causes. Might it not be 
asserted with some plausibility that even those which he , 
denominates moral causes originate from physical circum¬ 
stances ? ” ^he whole first volume of this somewhat over- 
expandprl collection overflows with ebullitions of bile, in 
comparison with whirh the misanthropy of Byron’s early 
romances seems philanthropy, e.g ,— 

* 

How weary, fiat, stale, and unprofitable seem to me all the 
uses of this world. For what are its inhabitants ? Its great 
men and its little, its fat ones and its lean . . . pitiful automa¬ 
tons, despicable Yahoos, yea, they are altogether an insufferable 
thing. “ O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, some bound¬ 
less contiguity of shade, where ^^e scowl of the purse-proud 
nabob, the sneer and strut of the coxcomb, the bray of the 
ninny and the clodpcle might never reach me more 1 ” 

On the other hwd, there are frequent evidences of 
t4e imperial intrepidity, the matc)iles& industry, and the 
splendid independence of the writer. In his twenty^flrst 
year Carlyl^ again succeeded his Annan predecessor (who 
seems to have given dissatisfaction by some vagaries of 
severity) as mathematical teacher in the main school of 
Kirkcaldy. The Beminiscences of Irving’s generous recep¬ 
tion of his protdgd present one of the pleasantest pictures 
in the records of their friendship. The same chapter is 
illustrated by a series of sketches of the scenery of the 
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east coast rarely rivalled in descriptive literature. It is 
els^here enlivened, if also defaced, by the earliest examples 
of the cynical criticisms of character that make most readers 
rejoice in having escaped the author’s observation. 

During the two years of his residence in Fifeshire, 
Carlyle encountered his first romance, in making acquaint¬ 
ance with a well-bom young lady, “ by far the brightest 
and cleverest ” of Irving’^ pupils—Margwet Gordon—“ an 
acquaintance which might easily have been more ” had not 
relatives and circumstances intervened. Doubtless “Mr. 
Froude is right in averting this lady to have been the 
onginal of Sartor’s “Dluminc,” and in leaving him to 
marry “HeiT Towgood,” ultimately governor of Nova 
Scotia, she bequeathed, though in formal antitheses, advice 
that reflects well on her discrimination of character. 
“Cultivate the milder dispositions of the heart, subdue the 
mere extravagant visions of the brain. Geniua will reader 
you great. May virtue render you beloved. Eemove the 
awful distance between you and other men by kind and 
gentle manners. Deal gently with theirdnferiority, and be 
convinced that they witL respect you as much and like you 
more.” To this advice, wl^ch he never even tried to take, 
she adds, happily perhaps for herself, “ I give you not my 
address, because I dare not promise to see you.” In 1818 
Carlyle, always intolerant of wdtk imposed, came to the 
conclusion lihat “ it vrerg better to perish than to continue 
A:ho«lmastering,” and left Kirkcaldy, with X90 saved, for 
Edinburgh, whore he lived over three years, taking private 
pupils, and trying to enter on his real mission mrough the 
gates of literature,—gates constantly barred, for even in 
those older days of laxer competition, obstinacy, and outr6- 
ness, unredeemed by any social advantages, were guaranteq^ 
of frequent failure. Men with the literary forfa of genius 
^ghly developed have rarely much endurance of defeat 
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O&rlylO] 6V611 in his best moods, resented real or fancied 
minries, and at tJais stage of his career complained thafe he 
got nothing but vinegar from his follows, comparing him¬ 
self to a worm that, trodden on, would turn into a torpedo. 
He had begun to be tormented by the dyspepsia, which 
“ gnawed like a rat ” at its life-long tenement, his stomach, 
and by. sleeplessness, duo in part to internal causes, but 
also to the “Bedlam” noises of mfn, machines, and animals, 
which pestered him in .town and country from first to last. 
He kept hesitating about his career, tried law, mathemati¬ 
cal teaching, contributions to magazines and dictionaries, 
everything but journalism, to which he had a rooted 
repugnance, and the Church, which ho had definitely 
abandoned. How far the change in his views may have 
been due to his reading of Gibbon,’^ Bousscai^ Voltaire, etc., 
how farwto self-rcfiection is uncertain, but he already found 
himself unable, in a plain sense, to subscribe to the West¬ 
minster Confession or any so-called orthodox articles, and 
equally unable by any philosophical reconciliation of con¬ 
traries to write blsck wdth white on a ground of neutral 
gray. Mentally and physically adrift he was midvray in 
tlio valley of the shadow, whiph he represents as “The 
Everlasting No,” and beset by “ temptations in the wilder¬ 
ness.” At this crisis he writes, “ The biographies of men of 
letters are the wretcliedcsb chapters in our history, except 
perhaps the New'gate Calendar,” a ^murk that<recalls the 
similar cry of Burns, “ There are not among the mai'tyr- 
ologies so rueful a narrative as the lives of the poets.” Car¬ 
lyle, reverting to this crisis, refers with constant bitterness ^ 
the absence of a popularity which ho yet professes to seem. 


^ He refers to Gibbon's Decline and Fall as “ of all books the most 
itfrpressive on {ne in my then stage of investigation and state of mind. 
His winged sarcasms, so quiet and yet so conclusively transpiendng, 
tv ere often admirably potent and illustrative to me.” 
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I was entirely unknown in Edinburgh circles ; solitary eating 
ray own hearty misgivings as to whether there shall be presently 
an^hing else to eat^ fast losing health, a prey to numerous 
struggles and miseries . . . three w’ccks without any hind of 
sleep, from impossibility to be free of noise, . . . wanderings 
throngli nlj^zes of doubt, perpetual questions unanswered, etc. 

What is this but Byron’s cry, “ I am not happy,” which his 
afterw’ards stem critic compares to the screaming of* a meat- 
jack i • 

Carlyle earned w’ith him from* town to ^country the 
same dismal mood. “ Mainhill,” says his biographer," ‘^W'as 
ii^ver a less happy home to him than it was this summer 
(1819). He could not conceal the condition of his mind ; 
and to his family, to whom the truth of their.creed w’as no 
niQre a matter of doubt than the presence of thef sup in the 
sky, he must ]|}ave seemed os if possessed.” 

Betuming to Edinburgh in the early winter, he for a 
time wrote hopefully abc^ut his studies. “ Th» law I IBnd 
to be a most complicated subject, yet I like it pretty welL 
Its great charm in my eyes is that no mean compliances 
are requisite for pros^cring in it.” But this strain soon 
gave way to a fresh fit of perversity, and we have a record 
of his throwing up the cards in one of his most ill-natured 
notes. 

I did read some law books, attend Hume’s lectures on Scotch 
law, and converse with and question varkius dull people of the 
practical sert. But*it*and they and the admired lecturing 
Hume himself appeared to mo mere denizens of the kingdom of 
dulness, poihting towards nothing but money as wages for all 
that bogpost of disgust. 

* 3?ho same year (that of Peterloo) was that of the Badi- 
cal rising in Glasgow against the poveity which was thd 
i^tural aftermath of the great war, oppressions, half res^, 
half imaginary, of the military force, and the Jrcomapry in 
particular. Carlyle’s contribution to the reminiscences of 
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the time is doubly interesting because written (in the 
article on Irving, 1836) from memory, when he had Ipng 
ceased to be a Kadical. A few sentences suffice to illus¬ 
trate this phase or stage of his political progress :— 

e 

A time of great rages and absurd terrors and expectations, a 
very fierce Badical and anti-Badical time. Edinburgh, endlessly 
agitated Jby it all around me . . . gentry people full of zeal and 
foolish terror and fury, and looking disgustingly busy afid import¬ 
ant. . . . One bleared Sunday morning I had gone out for my 
wal^. At tke Biding-house in Kicolson Street was a kind of 
straggly group, with red-coats interspersed. They took their 
way, not very dangerous-looking men of war; but there rose 
from the little crowd the strangest shout I have heard human 
throats utter, not very loud, but it said as plain ns words, and 
with infinitely more empha-'is of sincerity, “ May the devil go 
with youy y% peculiarly contemptible, and dead to the distresces 
of your fellow-creaturet! ” Another morning , . . I met an 
advocate .slightly of my ac<][aaintance hurrying along, musket in 
han^ towards the Links, there to be drilled as item of the 
“gentlemen” volunteeis now afoot.* “You should have the 
like of this,” said he, cheerily patting his musket. “ Hm, yes ; 
but I l&ven’t yet quite settled on which side ”—^which probably 
he hoped was quiz,i,though it really expressed my feeling . . . 
mutiny and revolt being a light mattet to the young. 

This period is illustrated by numerous letters from 
Irving, who had migrated to Glasgow as an assistant to 
Dr. Chalmers, abounding in sound counsels to persevere in 
some profession and, ma^o the best of practical oppor¬ 
tunities. None of Carlyle’s answe»?hSvo been ^resorved^ 
but the sole trace of his having been influenced by' his 
friend’s adv^o is bis contribution (1820-1823) of sixteen ^ 

^ The subjects of these were—Lady Mary 'Wortley Montagu, Mon¬ 
taigne, Montesquieu, Montfancon, Dr. Moore, Sir John Moore, NecSer, 
A'dson, Netherlands, Newfoundland, Norfolk, Northamptonshire, 
Northumberland, Mungo Park, Lord Chatham, 'William Pitt. Thesf 
aAicles, on th% whole, judiciously omitted from the author’s collected 
works, fare dbaraoterised by marks of great industry, commonplace and 
general fairness, with a style singularly formal, like that of the less im-. 
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articlea to the Edinburgh Encydopcedia under the editor- 
, ship* of Sir David Brewster. The scant remuneration 
' obtained from these was well timed, but they contain no 
original matter, and did nothing for his fame. Meanwhile 
it appearo from one of Irving’s letters that Carlyle’s 
thoughts had been, as later in his early London life, 
turning towards emigration. “He says,” writes his.friend, 
“I have the ends of my .thoughts to bring together . . . 
my views of life to reform, my health to recover, and then 
once more I shall ventime my bark on the waiiers of this 
,w^de realm, and if she cannot weather it I shall steer west 
and try the wateie of another world.” 

The resolves, sometimes the efforts of celebrated Eng- 
lisl^men, “nos manet oceanus,” as Cromwell, Burns, Cole¬ 
ridge, and Sopthey (allured, some cfitic suggests, by tlie 
poetical sound of Susquehanna), Arthur Clough, Cichard 
Hengist Home, and Browning’s “"Waring,”.^ to ekido 

pressive pages of Johnson. The following, among numerous p^sages, 
are curious as illustrating the comparative orthodoxy of tlie writer’s early 
judgments: “The brilliant hints which ‘Montesquieu’ scatters round 
him with a liberal hand have excited or assisted the sftcculations of 
others in almost every departn^nt of political economy, and he is 
deservedly mentioned as a principal founder of that important service.” 
“Mirabeau confronted him (‘ Necker’) like his evil genius ; and being 
' totally without scruple in the employment of any expedient, was but 
too successful in overthrowing all reasoilable proposals^ and conducting 
the people to that state^f anarchy out of whibh his own ambition was 
tp be rewarded,” etc. Sifkiilarly the verdicts on Pitt, Chatham, 
Nelsob, Fark|^ Lady Montagu, etc., are those of an ordinary intelligent 
Englishman of conscientious lescarch, fed on the “ Lives of the Poets " 
and Trafalgar memories. The morality, as in the E^y on Mon¬ 
taigne, is unexceptionable; the following would commend itself to 
any *boarding school: “ Melancholy experience has never ceased to 
show that great warlike talents, like great talents of any kind, may 
ba united with a coarse and ignoble heart." 

* CL the American Byrant himself, in his longing toJeave his Neftr 
York Press and “ plant him where the red deer feed, in thcT green 
finest, ’’ to lead the life of Robin Hood and Shakespeare’s banished Duke. 
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“the fever and the fret” of an old civilisation, and 
take refuge in the fancied freedom of wild lands, when 
more than dreams have been failures. Puritan patriots, it 
is true, made New England and the scions of the Cavaliers 
Virginia; but no poet or imaginative writer has ever been 
successfully transplanted, with the dubious exception of 
Heinrich Heine. It is certain that, despite his first warm re¬ 
cognition coming from across the Atlantic, the author of the 
Laiter-Day Famphlets would have found the “ States ” more 
fruitful in food for cursing than either Edinburgh or London. 

The spring of 1820 was marked by a memorable vi^t.« 
to Irving, on Carlyle’s way to spend, as was his wont, the 
summer months at home. His few days in Glasgow are 
recorded in a graphic sketch of the bald-headed merchapts 
at the ^fontine, and account of his introduction to Dr. 
Chalmers, to whom he refers always with admiration and a 
respect but slightly modified. Thp critic’s praise of British 
contemporaries, other than relatives, is so rare that the 
following sentences are worth transcribing:— 

He (Chalmers) was a man of much natural dignity, ingenuity, 
honesty, and kind affection, as well as sound intellect and 
imagination. . . . He had a hurst of genuine fun too. . . His 
laugh was ever a hearty, low guffaw, and his tones in pieachmg 
would reach to the piercingly jiathetic. No preacher ever went 
so into one’s heart. He wag a man essentially of little culture, 
of narrow sphere all bis life. Such an intellect, professing to 
be educated, ami yet . . . ignorant imh11*^hat lies'beyond the 
horizon in place or time I have almost nowhere met with—a 
man capable of so much soaking indolence, lazy brooding . . .** 
as a first sUfge of his life well indicated, . . yet capable of 
impetuous activity and 1>ra3’ing audacity, us his later yea.B 
showed. I suppose there wull never again be such a preacher in 
&ny Christian church. “The truth of Christianity,” he said, 
“was all written in us already in sympathetic ink. Bibli 
aWakens it, apd you can read.” 

A sympathetic image but of no great weight as on argu- 
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ment addressed to doubting Thomas. Chalmers, whose 
orimnality lay rather in his quick insight and fire than 
in his, mainly commonplace, thought, had the credit of 
recognising the religious side of his (Carlyle’s) genius, 
when to ^he mass of his countrymen he was a rock of 
offence. One of the great preacher’s criticisms of the 
great writer is notably just: “ He is a lover of earnestness 
more than a lover of truth.” 

There follows in some of the first p<agcs of the Be- 
miniscences an account of a long walk with frying, erho 
had arranged to accompany Carlyle for the first stage, i.e. 
fifteen miles of the road of his, for the most part, pedestrian 
march from Glasgow to Ecclefechivn, a record among many 
of similar excursions over dales and hills, dnd “by the 
lie&ched margent,” revived for us in sun and shsMe by a 
pen almost as Inagiciil as Turner’s brush. We must.rofer to 
the pages of Mr. Froude for the picture of Diiynclog ny)ss, 
—“a good place for Camdlxjnian preaching, and dangerously 
difficult for Claverso (sin) and horse soldieiy if the sufifering 
remnant had a few old muskets amoqg them,”—for the 
graphic glimpse of Ailta Craig, and the talk by the dry 
stone fence, in the twilight^ “ It was just here, as the sun 
was sinking, Irving dreAv from me by degrees, in the softest 
manner, that I did not think as he of the Christian religion, 
and that it was vain for me to expect I ever could or 
should. TJiis, if tl^isjivas so, ho had‘pre-engaged to take 
well, of me, like an elder brother, if I would be frank with 
him. And* right loyally he did so.” They parted here : 
Carlyle trudged on to the then “ utterly quie? little inn ” 
at JVluirkirk, left next morning at 4 A.M., and reached 
Dumfries, a distance of fifty-four miles, at 8 p.m., “ thtf. 
longest walk I ever made.” Ho spent the summer at 
Mainhill, studying modem languages, “living riotously 
with Schiller and Goethe,” at work on the JEncychpeedia 
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articles, and visiting his friend at Annan, when there came 
an offer of the charge of a son of a Yorkshire farmer, 
which Irving urged him to accept^ advancing the old plea, 
“ You live too much in an ideal world,” and wisely adding, 
“try your hand with the respectable illiterate men of 
middle life. You may bo taught to forget . . . the splen¬ 
dours and envies ... of men of literature.” 

This exhortation led to a result recorded with much 
humour, egotism, and_ arrogance in a letter to his intimate 
friend Dr. th>hn Forgusson, of Kelso Grammar School, which, 
despite the mark “ private and confidential,” was yet pub¬ 
lished, several years after the death of the recipient alid 
shortly after that of the jrriter, in a gossiping memoir. We 
are therefore at liberty to select from the letter the 
followMg paragraphs :— 

V 

1 delayed sending an answer till I might hare it in my 
power to communicate what seemed then likely to produce a 
considerable change in my stile (sic) of life, a proposal to become 
a “ travelling tutor,” as they call it, to a young person in the 
North' Riding, for whom that exercise was recommended on 
account of bodily and mental weakness. They offered me ^150 
per annum, and withal invited me to”coine and examine things 
on the spot before engaging. I went accordingly, and happy 
was it 1 went; from description I was ready to accept the 
place ; from inspection aU Earndale would not have hired me 
to accept it. This boy was a dotard, a semi-vegetable, the 
elder brother, head of the family, a two-legged animal witliont 
feathers, intellect, or virtue, and ^1 the connections seemed to 
have the power of eating pudding but no higher power. ^So.I 
left the barbarous people. . . . York is but a heap of bricks. 
Jonathan Dryasdust (see Tvanhoe) is justly named. York is the 
Boeotia of Britain. . . . Upon the whole, however, I derived 
great amusement from my journey, ... I conversed with all 
(kiuds of men, from graziers up to knights of the shire, argued 
* with them all, and broke specimens from their souls (if any), 
which I retain within the museum of my cranium. I have flo 
prospects th&t are worth the name. 1 am like a being thrown 
from another planet on this dark terrestrial^ ball, an alien, a 
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pilgrim . . . and life is to me like a pathless, a waste, and a 
howling wilderness. Do not leave your situation if yon can 
poshly avoid it. Experience shows it to be a fearful thing to 
be swept in by the roaring suige of life, and then to float alone 
undirected on its restless, monstrous bosom. Keep ashore while 
yet you may, or if you must to sea, sail under convoy; trust 
not the waves without a guide. You and I are hut jimnaces or 
cock-boats, yet hold fast by the Mamlla ship, anil do not let go the 
painter. 

Towards the close of'this j^ear Iiwing, alarmed by his 
friend’s despondency, scut him a most giuierohs and deli¬ 
cately-worded invitation to spend some months under his 
‘Aof; but Cai'lyle declined, and in a letter of hrarch 1821 
he writes to his brother John : “ Edinburgh, with all its 
drawbacks, is the only scene for me,” on which follows one 
of* his finest descriptions, that of the xiew from’’Arthur 
Seat. 

According to the most probable chronology, for n^y 
of Carlyle’s dates are haid to fix, the next important event 
of his life, his being introduced, on occasion of a '^sit to 
Haddington, to Miss Jane "Welsh by her^old tutor, Edward 
Irving—an event which marks the beginning of a now era 
in his career—took place towards the close of !May or in 
the first week of June. To June is assigned the incident^ 
described in Sartor as the transition from the Everlast¬ 
ing No to the Everlasting Yea, a sort of revelation that 
came upo^ him ay }ie was in Loibh "Walk — Rue Sfc 
Thojnas de I’Enfcr in Ihe Romance—on the way to cool 
his distempers by a plunge in the sea. The passage pro¬ 
claiming this has been everywhere quoted ; anfi it is only 
eBsgntial to note that it resembled the “ illuminations ” of 
St. Paul and of Constantine merely by its being a suddea 
^iritual impulse. It was in no sense a conversion to any 
belief in person or creed, it was but the assertion of h 
strong manhood against an almost suicidal mood of despair; 
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a condition set forth with a superabundant paraphernalia 
of eloquence easily condensed. Doubt in the mind of 
Teufelsdrdckh had darkened into disbelief in divine or 
human justice, freedom, or himself. If there be a God, 
He sits on the hills “ since the first Sabbath,” careless of 
mankind. Duty seems to bo but a “phantasm made up 
of desire and fear ”; virtue “ some bubble of the blood,” 
absence of vitality perhaps. 

TVliat in these days are terrors of conscience to diseases of 
the hver ? Not on morality hut on cookery let us build our 
stronghold. . . . Thus has the hou ihlcied wanderer to stand, 
shouting question after question into the Sibyl cave, and recejv- 
ing for answer an echo. 

From this scepticism, deeper than that of Queen Mnh, 
fiercer , thttn that of Candide, Carlyle Avas dramatically 
rescued by the sense that he was a servan*- of God, oven 
when doubting His existence. 

After all the namelcbS woe tli.it* inquiry had wrought me, 
I nevertheless still loved truth, and would bate no jot of my 
allegiance. ... Truth I cried, though the heavens crush mo 
for following her; to falsehood! though a whole celestial lubber- 
land were the price of aiio-itacy. 

With a grasp on this rock, Carlyle springs from the slough 
of despond and assorts himself :— 

Ich bin ein Mensch geborun 
ITnd das niu-'S cm Kampfer seyn. 

He finds in persistent action, energyj and courage a present 
strength, and a lamji of at least such partial victoi^y as 
he lived to f-chieve. 

He would not make his judgment blind; 

He faced the spectres of the mind,— 

but he never “ laid them,” or came near the serenity of his 
Ui’aster, Goethe; and his teaching, public and private, 
remaihed half a Avail. The Leith Walk revolt Avas ratlier 
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the attitude of a man turning at bay than of one making a 
leap. 

Death t Well, Death ... let it come then, and T will 
meet it and defy it. And as bo I thought there rushed a stream 
of fire over my soul, and I shook base fear away. Ever from 
that time the temper of my misery was changed ; not . . 
whining sorrow . . , but grim defiance. 

Yet the misery remained,-.for two years later we find him 
wiiting:— 


1 could read the curse of Ernulphus or something twenty 
.l-3es as fierce, upon myself and all things earthly. . . . The 
year is closing. This time eight and twenty jears 1 was a 
child of three weeks ago. . . . 

> 

. Oh • little dnl my niotlier think, 

That (Lay she ciadlcd nu-.^ 

The landb that I should tiaicl in, 

The death 1 was to dee. 

My curse seems deeper and blacker than that of any man : to bo 
immured in a rotten carcase, every avenue of which is changed 
into an inlet of pain. How have I deserved t^is t . . . I know 
not. Then why don't you kill yourself, sir ? Is there not 
sureenic 1 is there not ratsbane of various kinds 1 and hemp, and 
steel 7 Most true, Satbanas . ,. . but it will be time enough to 
use them when I have lost the game I am but losing, . . . and 
while my friends, my mother, father, brothers, sisters live, the 
duty of not breaking their he,arts would still remain. ... I 
want health, health, health I On this subject 1 am becoming 
quite furiouc : my tormeut^ are greater than I am able to bear. 

« 

Nowherff in Carlyle’s writing, save on the surface, is 
there any excess of Optimism; hut after the lieitli Walk 
inISpjration he had resolved on “ no surrender ”; and that, 
henceforth, he had better heart in his work we have proof i 
ii]^ its more regular, if not more rapid progress. His last 
hack service was the series of articles for Breveter, imless’ 
we add a translation, under the same auspices, of Legendre’s 

D 
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Geometry, begun, according to some reports, in the 
Kirkcaldy period, finished in 1822, and published in d824. 
For this task, prefixed by an original Essay on PropoHion, 
much commended by De Morgan, he obtained the respectable 
sum of £50. Two subsequent candidatures fdl- Chairs of 
Astronomy showed that Carlyle Iiad not lost his taste for 
Mathematics; but this work was his practical fai*owell to 
that science. His first sustained efforts as an author were 
those of an interpreter. His complete mastery of German 
ha:^ been said to have endowed him with “his sword of 
sharpness and shoes of swiftness”; it may be added, iji 
some instances also, unth the “fog-cap.” But in his earliest 
substantial volume, the Life of Schiller, there is nothing 
either obscure in style or mystic in thought. This work 
began”" to appear ip the London Magazine in 1823, was 
finished in 1824, and in 1825 published in a separate 
form. Approved during its progress by an encouraging 
article in the Times, it was, in 1^30, translated into German 
on the instigation of Goethe, who introduced the work by 
an important ca nmendatory preface, and so first brought 
the author’s name conspicuously before a continental public. 
Carlyle himself, partly, perhape, from the spirit of contradic¬ 
tion, was inclined to speak slightingly of this high-toned and 
sympathetic biography: “ It is,” said he, “ in the u'rong vein, 
laborious, partly affecteh, meagre bombastic.” But these 
are sentences of a morbid time, for went of other 

victims, he turned and rent himself. Pari passu, hb was 
toiling at ^is translation of Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship. 
This was published in Edinburgh in 1824. Heartily 
commended in Blackwood, it was generally recognised as 
one of the best English renderings of any foreign author; 
^and Jeffrey, in his absurd review of Goethe’s great prsse 
drama, spe&ks in high terms of the skill displayed by the 
translator. The virulent attack of De Quincey —a writer ^ , 
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unreliable as brilliant—in the London Magazine does not 
secnr to have carried much weight even then, and has none 
now. The fFarulerjahre, constituting the third volume of 
the English edition, first appeared as the last of four on 
German l^mance—a series of admirably selected and 
executed translations from Musceus, Pouqud, Tieck, Hoft- 
mann, Bichter, and Goethe, prefaced by short biographical 
and critical notices of each—published in Edinbui’gh in 
1827. This date is also that of the first oj the more 
elaborate and extensive criticisms which, appearing in the 
J£^,inburgh and Foreign reviews, established Carlyle as 
the English pioneer of German literature. The result of 
these works would have been enough to drive the wolf from 
the door and to render their author independent ^of the 
oatmeal from hpme; but another source of revenue enabled 
him not only to keep himself, but to settle his brother Alick 
in a farm, and to support Jqlm through his XJnivdrsity coufse 
as a medical student. This and similar services to the 
family circle wore rendered with gracious disclaimers of 
obligation. “What any brethren of oi&r father’s house 
possess, I look on as a common stock from which all are 
entitled to draw.” • 

For this good fortune he was again indebted to his 
friend of friends. Irving had begun to feel his position 
at Glasgow unsatisfactory, and at tljjs close of 1821 he 
was induced to accept 'an appointment to the Caledonian 
c¥iapei at ,Hatton Garden. On migrating to London, 
to make a greater, if not a safer, name in the central 
cil^, and finally, be lost in its vortex, he had invited 
Carlyle to follow him, saying, “ Scotland breeds men, but 
England rears them.” Shortly after, introduced by Mrs. 
Sfhichey, one of his worshipping audience, to her sistea> 
Mrs. Buller, he found the latter in trouble about* the 
education of her sons. Charles, the elder, was a youth 
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bright but restive intelligence, and it was desired to find 
some transitional training for him on his way from Harrow 
to Cambridge. Irving urged his being placed, in the 
interim, under Carlyle’s charge. The proposal, with an 
offer of £200 a year, was accepted, and the biwthei^ wore 
soon duly installed in George Square, while their tutor re¬ 
mained in Moray Place, Edinburgh. The early stages of 
this relationship were eminently^tisfactory; Carlyle wrote 
that the teaching of the Bullors was a pleasure rather than 
a task ; they seemed to him “ quite another set of boys than 
I have been used to, and treat mo in another sor^l^ 
manner than tutors are used. The eldest is one of the 
cleverest boys I have ever seen.” There was never any jar 
between 4he teacher and the taught. Carlyle speaks with 
unfaifing regard o^ the favourite pupil,^ whose brilliant 
University and Parliamentary career bore testimony to 
ti:,e good cpractical guidance he liad received. His pre¬ 
mature death at the entrance on a sphere^ of wider 
influence made a serious blank in his old master’s life. 

But as regard the relation of the employer and employed, 
we are wearied by the constantly recurring record of 
kindness lavishly bestowed, ungraciously received, and soon 
ungratefully forgotten. The elder Bullers—the mother a 
former beauty and woman of some brilliancy, the father a 
solid and courteous gentleman retired from the Anglo-Indian 
service—came to Edinburgh in tl^s^ing of the tutorship, 
and recognising Carlyle's abilities, welcomed^ him to fhe 
family circle, and treated him, by his own confession, with a 
“ degree of respect ” he “ did not deserve ”; adapting t|^eir 
arrangements, as far as possible, to his hours and hdsits; 
consulting his convenience and humouring his whims. 

Early in 1823 they went to live together at Eannahrd 
( 

^ OhM'l«a Buffer became Carlyle’s pupil at the age of fifteen. He 
died aa Commissioner of the Poor in 1848 (cet. forty-two). 
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House, near Dunkeld, when he continued to write letters 
to hii kin still praising his patrons; but the first note 
of discord is soon struck in satirical references to their 
aristocratic friends and querulous complaints of the 
servants. During the winter, for greater quiet, a room 
was assigned to him in another house near Kinnaird; a 
consideration which mot with the award: “ My bower is 
the most polite of bowers,^efusing admittance to no wind 
that blows.” And about this same timo he wrote, 
growling at his fare: “ It is clear to me that I Shall never 
rwover my health under the economy of Mrs. Buller.” 

In 1824 the family returned to London, and Carlyle 
followed in June by a sailing yacht from Leith. On 
arrival he sent to Miss Welsh a letter, sneering at his 
fellow passengers, but ending with a striking picthre of 
his first impressions of the capital:— , 

Wo were winding slowly through the forest of rifasts in flie 
Thames up to our station at Tower Wharf. The giant bustle, 
the co^ heavers, the bargemen, the black buildings, the teu 
thousand times ten thousand sounds and mfBVcments of that 
monstrous harbour formed the grandest object I had ever 
witnessed. One man seems a drop in the ocean; you feel anni¬ 
hilated in the immensity of tlAt heart of all the world. 

On reaching London he first stayed for two or three 
weeks under Irving’s roof and* was introduced to his 
friends. O 4 Mrs. Strachey and her ^oung cousin Kitty, 
who seems to have run tlie risk of admiring him to excess, 
he always s^ke well: but the Basil Montagues, to whose 
hospitality and friendship he was made welcome, he has 
maligned in such a manner as to justify the retaliatory 
pamphlet of the shaip-tongued eldest daughter of the 
hquse, then about to become Mra Anne Procter. By 
letter and “ reminiscence ’ he is equally reckless in invectivrf 
against almost all the eminent men of letters with whom he 
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then came in contact, and also, in most cases, in ridicule of 
their wives. His accounts of Hazlitt, Campbell, and Colej^dge 
have just enough truth to exasperate the libels, in some 
cases perhaps whetted by the consciousness of their being 
addressed to a sympathetic listener: but it^s his fre¬ 
quent travesty of well-wishers and creditors for kindness 
that has left the deepest stain on his memory. Settled 
with his pupil Charles in KewjCreen lodgings he writes: 

“ The Bullors are essentially a cold race of peopla They 
liv« in th# midst of fashion and external show. They 
love no living creature.” And a fortnight later, from 
Irving’s house at Pentonvillo, he sends to his mother kn 
account of his self-dismissal. Mrs. Buller had offered him 
two alternatives—to go with the family to Prance or to 
remaiif in the country preparing the eldest boy for Cam¬ 
bridge.^ He declinecf both, and they parted,’ shaking hands 
w^ dry eyes. “ I feel glad,” he adds in a sentence that 
recalls the worst egotism of Coleridge,^ “ that I have done 
with ^hem . . I was selling the very quintessence of my 
spirit for £200 t^’ear.” 

There followed eight weeks of» residence in or about 
Birmingham, with a friend called Badams, who undertook 
to cure dyspepsia by a new method and failed without 
being reviled. Together, and in company with othem, as 
the astronomer Airy, they saw the black country and the 
toiling squads, in ^hom Carlyle, ^hfough al^ his shifts 
from radical democracy to Platonic autocracy, continued to 
take a deep interest; on other days they hSd pleasant 
excursions lo the green fields and old towers of Warwick¬ 
shire. On occasion of this visit he came in contact jpflh 
1 De Quincey’s review of Meister, and in recounting the event 
credits himself with the philosophic thought, “ This man^s 
perhaps right on some points; if so let him be admonitory.”' 

* Vuie Carlyle’s Life qf Sterling, chap. viiL p. 79 
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But tho description that follows of “ the child chat has been 
in h^l,” however just^ is less magiiaiiimous. Then came a 
trip, in company with Mr. Strachey and Kitty and maid, 
by Dover and Calais along Sterne’s route to Paris, “ The 
Vanity Fatr of the Universe,” where Louis XVIII. %vas 
then lying dead in state. Carlyle’s comments are mainly 
acid remarks on the Palais Boyal, with the i-efrain, “God 
bless the narrow seas.” !But ho saw Legendre and Laplace, 
heard Cuvier lecture and Talma act, and, what M’as of more 
moment, had his first sight of tho Continent atul^ tho city of 
one phase of whose history he was to bo the most brilliant 
recorder. Back in London for the winter, where his time 
was divided between Irving’s house and his own neigh¬ 
bouring room in Southampton Street ; he wa^ cheered by 
Goethe’s own acknowledgment of the translation of Meister, 
and wrote more epistolary satires, w'efcome at HadcUugton. 

In March 1825 Carlyle again set his face northward, ajid 
travelling by coach tlirOugh Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bolton, and Carlisle, c.stablished himself, in May, at Hqfidam 
Hill, a farm near tho Solway, three niil^ from Mainhill, 
which his father had lea^d for him. His brotlier Alexander 
farmed, while Thomas toilet^ on at German translations and 
rode about on horseback. For a space, one of the few con¬ 
tented periods of his life, there is a truce to complaining. 
Hero free from tho noises, which‘are the pests of literary 
life, he wag buildii% his character and forming tho 
opinions which, with few material changes, he long con¬ 
tinued to hold. Thus he writes from over a distance of 
forty yeara:— 

With all its manifold petty trouble*, this year at Hoddain- 
Hill has a rustic beauty and dignity to me, and lies now. like a ^ 
ndt ignoble russet-coated idyll in my memory ; one of the qniet^ 
est on the whole, and perhaps the most triumplianfly impprtant 
of my life. ... I found that I had conquered all my scepti- 
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cisms, agonising doubtings, fearful wreatlmga with the foul and 
vile and soul-murdering mud-gods of my epoch, and was emerg¬ 
ing free in. spirit into the eternal blue of ether. I had in effect 
gained an immense victory. . . . Once more, thank Heaven for 
its highest gift, I then fdt and still feel endlessly indebted to 
Ctoethe in the business. He, in Ms fashion, I perceived, had 
travelled the steep road before me, the first of the modems. 
Bodily health itself seemed improving. . . . Nowhere can I re¬ 
collect of myself such pious musings, communings silent and 
spontaneous with Fact and Nature* as in these poor Annandale 
localities. The sound of the Kirk bell once or twice on Sunday 
mowiings fr(Sm Hoddam Kirk, about a mile off on the plain 
below me, was strangely touching, like the departing voice of 
eighteen hundred years. 

Elsewherp, during one of the rare gleams of sunshine 
in a life of lurid storms, we have the expression of his 
passionate independence, his tyrannous love«of liberty:— 

It is inexpressible what an increase of happiness and of con¬ 
sciousness—of inward dignity—lahave gained since I came 
within the walls of this poor cottage—my oivn four walls. They 
simply admit that 1 am Herr %m llause, and act on this convic¬ 
tion. There is ill\ grumbling about my habitudes and whims. 
If I choose to dine on fire and brimstone, they will cook it for 
me to their best skill, thinking only that I am an unintelligible 
mortal, fdcheux to deal with, butTnot to be dealt with in any 
other way. My own four w'alls. 

The last words form the refrain of a set of verses, the 
most characteristic, m Mr. Froude, Ju^y obsemres, of the 
writer, the actual composition of which seems, however, 
to belong tq the next chapter of his career, beginning— 

The storm and night is on the waste. 

Wild through the wind the huntsman caUa^ 

As fast on willing nag I haste 
Home to jny own four walls. 

The feeling that inspires them is clenched in the defiance— 
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King George lias palaces of pride, 

And armed grooms mnst ward those halls; 

With one stout bolt I safe abide 
Within my own four walls. 

^ot all his men may sever this; 

It yields to friends’, not monarchs’ calls; 

My whmstone house my castle is— 

I have my own four Avails. 

Wlien fools or knaves do make a rout, 

With jigmcn, dinners, balls, cabals, 

I turn my bock and shut them (>nt: 

These are my own four walls. 



CHAPTER'III 

CEAIdUNPUTTOCK 

[1826-1834] 

“All, when i4ie was young, she was a lleeiii', tlanciu’, light-heni-tit 
thing, Jeannie Welsh, tliat naothing would hao dauiitit But slic 
grew gravl a' at ancc. There was Maister Irving, ye ken, that liad 

been her teacher; and ho calu’ aboot her. Then theie \\%a Maister-. 

Tlien theid was Maister Carlyle hiinsel’, and he cam' to finish her oil 
like.*— Haddihston Nobsb. 

“ My broom, as I sweep up the withered leaves, might be heard at a 
furlong’s Carlyle, from Craigenputtock, Oct. 1830. 

"N 

During the last days at Hoddam Hill, Carlyle was on the 
verge of a crisis of his career, Le. his making a marriage, for 
the chequered fortune of which ^ic was greatly himself to 
blame. 

No biography can ignoj'e the strange conditions of a 
domestic life, already tmade familiar ,m| so manv records 
that they are past evasion. Variods opinions have bgen, 
held regarding the lady whom ho selected to share his lot. 
Any adequate estimate of this remarkable woman belongs 
to an account of her own career, such as that given by Mrs.* 
Iceland in her judicious and interesting abridgment of the 
material amply supplied. Jane Baillie Welsh (i. 1801, d. 1866) 
-«lescended qn the paternal side from Elizabeth, the young¬ 
est daughter of John Knox; on the maternal owning to an 
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inheritance of gipsy blood—belonged to a family long 
est^med in the borders. Her father, a distinguished 
Edinburgh student, and afterwards eminent surgeon at 
Haddington, noted alike from his humanity and skill, made 
a small fortune, and purchased in advance from his father 
his inheritance of Craigenputtock, a remnant of tlfe once 
larger family estate. He died in 1819, when his daughter 
was in her eighteenth year. To her he left the now 
world-famous farm and the bulk of his property. Jane, 
of precocious talents, seems to have been, almost from 
infancy, the tyrant of the house at Haddington, where 
"ner people took a place of precedence in the small county 
town. Her grandfathers, John of Pcnfillan and Walter of 
Templand, also a Welsh, though of another the gipsy 
stock, vied for her baby favorirs, while her mothei-’s quick 
and shifty tempers seem at that date’to have combined in 
the process of “ spoiling ” her. The records of the schooldays 
of the juvenile Jane all point to a somewhat masculine 
strength of character. Through life, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, this brilliant creature was essen^lly “a mocking¬ 
bird,” and made game of every one till she met her mute. 
The little lady was learned, reading Virgil at nine, ambitious 
enough to venture a tragedy at fourteen, and cynical; 
^vriting to her life-long friend. Miss Eliza Stodart^ of 
Haddington as a “bottomlese pit of dulness,” where 
“ all my little woi^ld -lay glittering In tinsel at my feet.” 
fihe was ruthless to the suitors—as numerous, says Mr. 
Froude, “ as those of Penelope ”—who flocked about the 
young beauty, wit^ and heiress. Of the disliarded rivals 
£h0re was only one of note—George Eennie, long afterwards 
referred to by Carlyle as a “clever, decisive, very ambv^ 
^ous, but quite unmelodious young fellow whom wo knew 
here (in Chelsea) as sculptor and M.P.” She dismissed 
him in 1821 for some cause of displeasure, “due to'pride. 
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reserve, and his soured temper about the world”; but when 
he came to take leave, she confesses, “I scarcely heard a w^rd 
he said, my own heart beat so loud.” Years after, in Lon¬ 
don, she went by request of his wife to Rennie’s death-bed. 

Meanwhile she had fallen under the spell of Her tutor, 
Edward Irving, and, as she, after much finesse and evasion, 
admitted, came to love him in earnest. Irving saw her 
weak points, saying she was apt to turn her powers to 
“arts of cruelty which satire and scorn are,” and “to 
contemplate the inferiority of others rather from the 
point of view of ridicule and contempt than of com¬ 
miseration and relief.” Later she retaliated, “There 
would have been no ‘tongues’ had Irving married me.” 
Rut he was fettered by a previous engagement, to which, 
after some struggle for release, he held, leaving in charge 
of his ward, as guide, philosopher, and friend, his old 
ally 4 .and successor, Thomas Carlyle. Between this ex¬ 
ceptional pair there began in 1821 a relationship of 
constant growth in intimacy, marked by frequent visits, 
conversations, coiuldences, and a correspondence, long, 
full, and varied, starting with incerchange of literary 
sympathies, and sliding by degrees into the dangerous 
friendship called Platonical. At the outset it was plain 
that Carlyle was not the St. Preux or Wolmar whose ideas 
of elegance Jane Welsh—a hasty student of Rousseau— 
had set in unhappy contrast to the honest young swains of 
Haddington. Uncouth, ungainly in manner and attire; he 
first excited her ridicule even more than he attracted her 
esteem, and her written descriptions of him recall that of 
Johnson by Lord Chesterfield. “He scrapes the fender, 
... only hi% tongue should bo left at liberty, his other 
members are most fantastically awkward ”; but the poor 
inocking-bird' had met her fate. The correspondence falls 
under two sections, the critical and the personal. The 
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critical consists of remarks, good, bad, and indifferent, on 
boeks and their -writers. Carlyle began his siege by talk¬ 
ing German to her, now extolling Schiller and Goethe to 
the skies, now, with a rare stretch of deference, half con- 
nmng af> her sneers. Much also passed between them 
about English authors, among them comments on Byron, 
notably inconsistent. Of him Carlyle writes (April 15th 
1824) as “a pampered Igrd,” who would care nothing for 
the £500 a year that would make an honest man happy ; 
but later, on hearing of the death at Mesoloftghi, more in 
the vein of his master Goethe, he exclaims .— 

Alas, poor Byron I the news of his death came upon ino like 
a mass of lead ; and yet the thought of it sends a painful twinge 
through all my being, as if I had lost a brother.' O God I that 
so many souls of mud and clay should fill up their basoexistence 
to the utmost* bound; and this, the hoblest spirit in Europe, 
should sink before half his course was run. . . . Late* so full of 
fire and generous passion and proud purposes, and now foraever 
'Slumb and cold. . . . Hafi he been spared to the age of three¬ 
score and ten wliat might he not have been < what might he not 
have been ! . . . I dreamed of seeing him ,,and knowing him ; 
but ... we shall go to^him, he shall not ietum to us. 

This in answer to her ^count of the same intelligence : 
“I was told it all alone in a room full of people. If 
they had said the sun or the moon was gone out of 
the heavens, it could not have struck me with the idea 
of a moise awful ^nd dreary blanl^ in the creation than 
'*tha words ‘Byron is dead.’” Other letters of the same 
period, from London, are studded or disfigured by the 
incisive ill-natured sarcasms above referred to, or they 
relate to the work and prospects of the writer. Those that 
bear on the progress of his suit mark it as the strange^ 
^d, when we look before and after, one of the saddest 
courtships in literary history. Am early as* 1822 Carl^^e 
entertained the idea of making Jane We^h his -wife; she 
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had begun to yield to the fascinations of his speech—a 
fascination akin to that of Bums—^when she wrote, “I*^pill 
be happier contemplating my beau-ideal than a real, substan¬ 
tial, eating, drinking, sleeping, honest husband.” ^ In 1823 
they were half-declared lovers, but there were ibcalcitrant 
fits on both sides. On occasion of a meeting at Edinburgh 
there was a quarrel, followed by a note of repentance, in 
which she confessed, “ Nothing short of a devil could have 
tempted me^^to torment you and myself as I did on that 
unbtbssed day.” Somewhat earlier she had written in 
answer to his first distinct avowal, ‘‘My friend, I love you.j» 
But were you my brother I should love you the same. No. 
Your friend J will be . . . while I breathe the breath of 
life; but your wife never, though you were as rich as 
Croesus, as honoured and renowned as you yet shall be.” 
To which Carlyle answered with characteristic pride, “I 
have no idea of dying in the Arcadian shepherd’s style for 
the disappointment of hopes which 1 never seriously enter¬ 
tained,'* and had no right to entertain seriously.” There 
was indeed nothing of Corydon and Phillis in this struggle 
of two strong will% the weaker giving way to the stronger, 
the gradual but inexorable closing of an iron ring. Backed 
by the natural repugnance of her mother to the match, 
Mies Welsh still rebelled, bracing herself with the reflection, 

“ Men and women rqp.y be very charm^g without having 
any genius;” and to his renewed «f^pcal (1825), “It lies 
with you whether I shall be a right man or only a hard *kad 
bitter Stoic,” retorting, “ 1 am not in love with you . . . 
my affections are in a state of perfect tranquillity.” Bqf> 
she admitted he was her “only fellowship and suppoft,” 
4nd confiding at length the truth about Irving, surrendered 
ip the words, “Decide, and woe to me if your reason b6 
your judge and not your love.” In this duel of Puck and 
Theseus, the latter felt he had won and pressed his advan- 
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tage, offering to let her free and adding warnings to the 
bluid, “ Without great sacrifices on both sides, the possi¬ 
bility of our union is an empty dream.” At the eleventh 
hour, when,in her own words, she was “married past redemp¬ 
tion,” he wrote, “ If you judge fit, I will take you to my 
heart this very week. If you judge fit, I will this very 
week forswear you for ever; ” and replied to her request 
that her widowed mother might live under their wedded 
roof in terms that might have become Petruchio: “ It may 
be stated in a word. The man should bear rule iiff the 
Jiouse, not the woman. This is an eternal axiom, the law 
of nature which no mortal departs from unpunished. . . . 
Will your mother consent to make me her guardian and 
director, and be a second wife to her daughters husband ! ” 

Wafi ever woman m this humour woo’d. 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 


Miss Welsh at lengtfi reluctantly agreed to come to 
start life at Sootsbrig, where his family had migrated; but 
Carlyle pushed another counter: “Your’teother must not 
visit mine: the mere itfea of such a tdsit argued too plainly 
that you knew nothing of the family circle in which for my 
sake you were willing to take a place.” It being agreed 
that Mrs. Welsh was to leave Haddington, where the alliance 
was palpably unponular, Carlyle'proposed to begin married 
life in his stepmother’^ ^vacant house, saying in effect to his 
hridb-elect that as for intrusive visitors he had “nerve 
enough ” to kick her old friends out of doors. .The lino of 
complaisance being drawn here, the bridegroom-elect had to 
soothe his sense of even this slight submission by a scolding 


letter; while in answer to the questioi 
out that he had ^200 to 
and his wife had been known 

On the edge of the great i 


he question of finance he pointed^ 
wn^ivl5eili^lVyeu^^« 
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writes, “ I am resolved in spirit, in the face of every horrible 
fate,” and says she has decided to put oft’ mourning foi^her 
father, having found a second father. Carlyle proposed that 
after tlie “ dreaded ceremony ” he and his bride and his 
brother John should travel together by the stage-^oach from 
Dumfries to Edinburgh. In “the last dying speech and 
marrying words ” she objects to this arrangement, and after 
the event (October 17th 1826) tjjiey drove in a post-chaise 
to 21 Comely Bank, where Mrs. Welsh, now herself settled 
at Tcmplanfl, had furnished a house for them. Meanwhile 
the Carlyle family migrated to Scotsbrig. There followed 
eighteen comparatively tranquil months, an oasis in the 
wilderness, whore the anomalous pair lived in some respects 
like other p^ple. They had seats in church, and social 
gatherihgs—^Wednesday “At Homes,” to which tlie celeb¬ 
rity of ^iheir brilliant conversational power/ attracted the 
brightest spirits of the northern capital, among them Sir 
William Hamilton, Sir David Blewster, John Wilson, De 
Quinepy, forgiven for his review, and above all Jeffrey, a 
friend, though ox opposite character, nearly as true as 
Irving himself. Procter had intPoduced Carlyle to the 
famous editor, who, as a Scotch^ousin of the Welshes, took 
from the first a keen interest in the still struggling author, 
and opened to him the door of the Edinburgh Beview. The 
appeaiunce of the article on Bickter, 1827, and that, in 
the course of the same year, on« Staie ^of German 
Literature, marks the beginning of a long series of sploodid 
historical xmd critical essays—closing in 1855 with the 
Prinzenraub — which set Carlyle in the front of the 
reviewers of the century. The success in the Ediribwfgh 
i was an “ open sesame; ” and the conductors of the Foreign 
and Foreign Quarterlg Beviews, later, those of Fraser aiyl 
‘the fFesindiister, were ready to receive whatever the new^ 
writer might choose to send. 
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To the Foreign Review ho contributed from Comely Bank 
the JVritings of Wemei’, a paper on Helena^ the 

leading episode of the second part of “Faust,” and the 
first of the two great Essays on Chethe, which fixed his 
place as tjie interpreter of Germany to England. In 
midsummer 1827 Carlyle received a letter from Goethe 
cordially acknowledging the jLi/e of SchUler, and enclosing 
presents of books for him§elf and his wife. This, followed 
by a ilater inquirj' as to the author of the article on German 
Literetture, was the opening of a correspondence of iSfigo 
advice on the one side and of lively gratitude on the other, 
fnat lasted till the death of the veteran in 1832. Goethe 
assisted, or tried to assist, his admirer by giving him a 
testimonial in a candidature for the Chair (vacant by the 
promotion of Dr. Chalmers) of Moi^il Philosophy’at St. 
Andrews. Jeffrey, a frequent visitor and host of the Car¬ 
lyles, still regarded as “a jewel of advocatas . . . the 
most lovable of little men,*’ urged and aided the canvass, 
but in vain. The testimonials were too strong to bo judici¬ 
ous, and “ it was enuugh that” the candidate “ was described 
as a man of original 2nd extraordinary gifts to make 
college patrons shrink fron^ contact with him.” Another 
failure, about the same date and with the same backing, 
was an application for a Professorship in London Univer¬ 
sity, practically under the patrobago of Brougham; yet 
another, of, a different kind, was C^arlyle’s attempt to 
wiiterfi novel, which havung been found—better before than 
after publication—to bo a failure, was for the .most part 
burnt. “ He could not,” says Fronde, “ rvrite a novel any 
mdl'e, than ho could write poetry. He had no immiion.’^ 

Cailyle’a verses also demonstrate that ho had no metrical ear. 
Th8 only really good lines he ever wrote, save in translations where' 
the rhythm was set to him, ore those constantly quoted about 
the dawn of “another blue day.” Those sent to his mother on 
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His geaias was for fac6j to Jaj' hold on tmtb, frith all his 
intellect and all his imagination He could no more 
fhan he could lie.” 

The remaining incidents oi Carlyle’s Edinburgh life are 
few: a visit from his mother; a message from Goethe 
transmitting a medal for Sir Walter Scott; sums generously 
sent for his brother John’s medical education in Germany; 
loans *to Alexander, and a frustrate scheme for starting a 
new Annual Begistor, designed to be a literary rtsumt of the 
year, make up the record. The “ rift in the lute,” Carlyle’s- 
incapacity for domestic life, wa§ already showing itself. 
Within the course of an orthodox honeymoon he had begun 
to shut himself up in interior solitude, seldom saw his wife 
from breakfast till 4 P.M., when they dined together and read 
Don Quixote in Spanish. The husband wa^ half forgotten 
in the arathor beginning to prophesy: he wrote alone, walked 
aldne, thought alone, and for the most part talked alone, ie. 
in monologue that did not wait or care for answer. There was 
respect, there was affection, but there was little companion¬ 
ship. Meanwhi^o, despite the Iteview articles, Carlyle’s 
other works, especially the volumes on German romance, 
were not succeeding, and the mill had to grind without 
grist. It seemed doubtful if he could longer affonl to live 
in Edinburgh ; he craved after greater quiet, and when the 
farm, which was the itiain Welsh inheritance, fell vacant, 
resolved on migrating thither. HiS wife yielding, though 
with a natural repugnance to the extreme seclusidta ui 
store for her, and the Jeffreys kindly assisting, they went 
together in May 1828 to the Hill of the Hawks. 

Craigenputtock is by no means “the dreariest %pot 

" Proud Hapaburg,” and to Jane Welsh before marriage are unworijiy 
Macanlay’soBcbool-boy, “Non dt non homines,” hut it took much 
hamndering to persuade Carlyle of the fact, and when persuaded he 
concluded that verse-writmg was a mere tinkling of cymbals I 
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in all the British dominions " On a snnny day it is an 
inlahd borne, with tride billowy straths of gi-ass around, 
inestimable silence broke only by the placid bleating of 
sheep, and the long rolling ridges of the Solway hills in 
front. Blit in the “ winter -wind,” girt by drifts of snow, 
no post or apothecary within fifteen miles, it may be direary 
enough. Here Carlyle allowed his wife to servo him 
through six years of hotSsehold drudgery; an offence for 
which he was never quite forgiven, and to pstiniate its 
magnitude hero seems the proper place. He was a model 
son and brother, and his conjugal fidelity has been much 
appraised, but he was as unfit, and for some of the same 
reasons, to make *' a happy fireside clime ” as was Jonathan 
Swift; and less even than Byron had ho a share,of the 
mutual forbearance which is cssentml to the closest of 
all relations. 

“Napoleon,” says Emeiraon, “to achieve his*cnd3 lislfbd 
everything and spared nothing, neither aiumunition, nor 
money, nor troops, nor generals, nor himself ’’ With a 
slight change of phrase^tho same may be said of Carlyle’s 
devotion to his work. There is no more prevailing refrain 
in his writing, public and pfivate, than his denunciation of 
literature as a profession, nor any wiser words than those 
in which the veteran warns the yqung men, whose questions 
he answers with torching solicitude, jigainst its adoption 
“It should S«3,” he declares, “the wine not the food of life, 
the iCrdent spirits of thought and fancy without the bread 
of action parches up nature and makes strong souls like 
Bs;ron dangerous, the weak despicable.” But it was never¬ 
theless the profession of his delibemte choice, and he soon 
found himself bound to it as Ixion to his wheel The most 
thorough worker on record, he found nothing easy that, 
was great, and he would do nothing little. Hi his deter¬ 
mination to pluck out the heart of the mystery, be it of 
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himself, as in Sartor-, of Gormany, as in his Goethes and 
Richters; the state of England, as in Chartism and -Past 
and Present ; of Cromwell or of Friedrich, ho faced all 
obstacles and overthrew them. Dauntless and ruthless, he 
allowed nothing to divert or to mar his designs, 4east of all 
domestic cares or even duties. “ Selfish he was,”—I again 
quote from his biographer,—“ if it bo selfish to be ready 
to sacrifice every person dependent on him as completely as 
he sacrifice*! himself.” What such a man wanted was a 
housekeeper and a nurse, not a wife, and when we con¬ 
sider that he had chosen for the latter comx>anionship a 
woman almost as ambitious as himself, whose conversation 
was only lcs% brilliant than his own, of delicate health and 
dainty ways, loyal to death, but, according to !Mr. Froude, 
in some respects “ as har<l as flint,” Avith “ dapgerous sjmrks 
of fire,’^ whose quick temper found vent in sarcasms tliat 
blistered and Avords like SAA'ords, who could declare during 
the time of the engagement, to which in spite of warnings 
manifold she clung, I aviU not marry to live on less than iny 
natural and artificial wants”; aa'Iio, ridiculing his accent to his 
face and before liis friends, could write, “ aiiply your talents 
to gild over the inequality of our births ”; ami Avho found 
herself obliged to live sixteen miles from the nearest 
neighbour, to milk a coav^ scour floors and mend shoes— 
when Are consider all this av'o ore const|aincd to admit that 
the 17th October 1826 Avas a dies n^astus, nor wonder that 
thirty years later Mrs. Carlyle Avroto, “ 1 married for* am¬ 
bition, Carlyle has exceeded all that my AA’ildcst hopes over 
imagined of him, and 1 am miserable,”— and to a young 
'friend, “ My dear, whatever you do, noA'cr marry a msBi of 
* genius.” 

Carlyle’s orm references to the life at Craigenputtoek 
arc marked*by all his aggravating inconsistency. “How 
happy -we shall be in this Craig o’ Putta,” he writes to his 
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wife from Scotsbrig, April 17th 1827; and later to 
Gogthe:— 

Here Rousseau M'ould have been as happy as on liis island of 
Saint Fiei^. My town friends indeed oscrilic uiy sojourn here 
to a similaV disposition, and forebode me no good results. But 1 
came here solely with the design to simplify my way of bfe, 
and to secure the independence through which I could be enabled 
to be true to myself. This bit of earth is our own ; here we 
can live, write, and think As best pleases ourselves, even though 
Zoilus himself were to be crowned the monarch of literature. 
From some of our heights I can dpscry,ialHJut a ddys journey to 
the west, the hill where Agricola and the Romans left a camp 
behind them. At the foot of it 1 was bom, and there both 
father and mother still lire to love me. . Tin* only piece of 
any importance that I have written since 1 came here is an Essay 
on Boms. 


This Essay, modified at first then lot alone by JofiTrey, 
appeared in tlio Edhthurgh in the autumn ol^ 1828. AVe 
turn to Carlyle's journal and find the entiy, “banished a 
{xipor on Burns at this Devil’s Don,” elsewhere referred to 
as a “gaunt and hungry Siberia.” Later still ho confesses, 
when preparing for his final move south, “ Of solitude 1 
have really had enough.” - 

Romse Tibur nmom ventosus, Tibure Roinam. 

Carlyle in ,the modi’ was always sighing for the town, and 
in tj^e town for the m<?or. During the first twenty years 
of his London life, in what he c.’dlcd “the Devil’s oven,” he 
is constantly clamouring to return to the den. Ilis wife, 
ifiqfe and more forlorn though over loyal, consistently 
disliked it; little wonder, between sluttish maid-servant^ 
and owl-like solitude: and she expressed her dislike in 
the pathetic verses, “To a Swallow Building under oit» 
Eaves,” sent to Jeffrey in 1832, and ending— 
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Qod speed thee, pretty bird; may thy small nest 
With little ones all in good time be blest; 

I love thee much 

For well thou managest that life of thine, 

Wliilc I! Oh, ask not what I do with mine,. 

Would I were such ! The Desert. 

« 

The monotony of the moorland life was relieved by 
visits of relations and others made and repaid, an excursion 
to Edinburgh, a residence in London, and the production 
of work, the best of which has a chance of living with the 
language, bne of the most interesting of the corres|)ond- 
onces of this period is a series of letters, addressed to an 
anonymous Edinburgh friend who seems to have had some 
idea of abandoning his iirofession of the Law for Litera¬ 
ture, a course against which Carlyle strenuously protests. 
From these letters, which have only appoared4n the columns 
of the Glasgow Herald, wc may extract a few sentences:— 

t)on’t disparage the work that gams your bread. VlHiat is all 
work but a dnulgerj’l no labour for the present joyous, but 
grievous. A man w'ho has nothing to admire except himself is 
in the minimum state. The question is. Does a man really love 
Truth, or only the market price of it ? Even literary men 
should have something else to do. Kanies was a lawyer, Roscoe 
a merchant, Hons Sachs a cobbler,**Burns a gauger, etc. 

The following singular passage, tlie style of w'hich sug¬ 
gests an imitation of Stei-ue, is the acme of unconscious 
self-satire:— » „ 

O 

You are infinitely unjust to Blockheads, as they are called. 
Ask yourself^riously within your own heart—what right have 
you to live wisely in ^I’s world, and they not to live a little 
wisely ? Is there a man more to be condol^ with, nay, I wfll 
say to be cherished and tenderly treated, than a man that has 
'no brain 1 My Purse is empty, it can be filled again ; the Jew 
Rothschild conld fill it j or 1 can even live with it very far from 
mil. But, gracious heavens! what is to be done with my empty* 
Headf 
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Three of the visits of this period are momorablo. 
Twj> from the Jeffreys (in 1828 and 1830) leave us -with the 
same uncomfortable impression of kindness ungrudgingly 
bestowed and grudgingly received. Jeffrey had a doable 
interest in the household at Craigenputtock—an almost 
brotherly regard for the wife, and a belief, restrained by the 
range of a keen though limited appreciation, in the powers 
of the husband, to whom he wTote : “ Take care of the fair 
creature who has entrusted herself so entirely to you,” and 
mth a half truth, “You have no mission upon earth, what¬ 
ever you may fancy, half so important .is to be innocently 
happy.” And again: “ Biing your blooming Eve out of 
your blasted Paradise, and seek shelter in the lower world.” 
But Carlyle held to the “banner with a stifinge device,” 
and was either deaf or indignant. The visits passed, with 
satirical references from both the fiost and hostess ; for 
Mrs. Carlyle, who could herself abundantly scoff and 
scold, w'ould allow the diberty to no one else. Jeffrey 
meanwhile was never weary of well-doing. Previous to 
his promotion as Lord Advocate and consequent transfer¬ 
ence to London, he triad to negotiate for Carlyle’s appoint¬ 
ment as his successor in the editorship of the lUi'iew, but 
failed to make him accept the necessaiy conditions. The 
paper entitled Signs of the Time's was the last production that 
he had to revise for his eccentric friend. Those following 
on Taylors Germa% Liierature and the Cltaraderisiks were 
brqpght out in 1831 uAdcr the auspices of Maevey Napier. 
The other visit was from the most illustrious of Carlyle’s 
English-speaking fi lends, in many respects a fellow-worker, 
fop “a spirit of another sort,” and destined, though a tran¬ 
scendental mystic, to be the most practical of his benefactor^ 
Twenty-four hours of Ralph Waldo Emerson (often referred 
to in the course of a long and intimate correspondence) are 
spoken of by Mrs. Carlyle as a visit from the cloudy 
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brightening the prevailing gray. He came to the remote 
inland home with “ the pure intellectual gleam ” of 'vi^ch 
Hawthorne speaks, and “ the quiet night of clear fine talk ” 
remained one of the memories which led Carlyle afterwards 
to say, “Perhaps our happiest days were spSnt at the 
Craig.” Goethe’s letters, especially that in which he acknow¬ 
ledges a lock of Mrs. Carlyle’s hair, “ eino unvcrgleichlicho 
schwarze Haar locko,” were also apaong the gleams of 1829. 
The great Gorman died throe years later, after receiving the 
birthday tribute in his 82nd year from English friends ; and 
it is pleasant to remember that in this instance the disciple 
was to the end loyal to his master. To this period belong 
many other correspondences. “ I am scribble scribbling,” 
ho says in a letter of 1832, and mere scribbling may fill 
many p&gcs with few headaches; but Carlyle wrestled as he 
wrote, and not a iiagc of those marvellous Miscellanies but is 
red with his.life’s blood. Under all his reviewing, he was set 
on a work whose fortunes were to be the strangest, w’hosc 
result jvas, in some respects, the widest of his eflbrts. The 
plan of b'aiiar Ilcsatfus is far fr<jm original. Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub distinctly anticipated the Clothc<s Philosophy; there arc 
besides manifest obligations to ^eineckc Piiehs, .lean Paul 
Pichter, and other Geiman authoi-s : but in our dai s origin¬ 
ality is only possible in the handling; Carlyle has made 
an imaginary German pi't>fessor the mere mouthpiece of 
his own and the higher aspiration of the Scotland of his 
day, and it remains the most popular as surely as<i hit 
Friedrich is the greatest of his works. The author was 
abundantly conscious of the value of the book, and super¬ 
abundantly angry at the unconsciousness of the liteiury 
natrons of the time. In 1831 he resolved if possible to go 
up to London to push the prospects of this first-bom mal# 
ohild. The res angusta stood in the way. Jeffrey, after 
asking his friend “ what situation he could get him that ho 
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would detest the least,” pressed on him “in the coolest^ 
lightest manner the use of his purse.” This Carlyle, to the 
extent of £50 as a loan (carefully returned), was induced 
ultimately to accept. It has been said that “proud men 
never whoHy foi^ve those to whom they feel themselves 
obliged,” but their resenting of benefits is the worst feature 
of their i>ride. Carlyle made his second visit to London to 
seek types for Sartor, in v^in. Always preivching reticence 
with the sountl of artillery, he vents in many pages the 
rage of his chagrin at the “ Arimaspian ” publishers, (Tho 
w’ould not print his book, and the public M'hich, “dosed 
with froth,” would not buy it. The following is little 
softened by the chiaroscuro of fivc-and-thirty ycara — 

Done, I think, at Crnigenputtock between Janntp^ mid 
August 1830, T^eufelsdtoelh was ready, gud 1 decided to make 
for London ; night before going, how I rcinetiiber it. .,. . Tlie 
beggarly hi.story of poor Sa7tor among the bluckhc^flisiiih is not 
worth iv<‘ordmg or reiiieinbiiriiig, least ol all here ! In i-hort, 
finding tliat I had got .£loO(if iiieiiiory serve) for Schiller six or 
seven jears befoiv, and for Sartor, at least twice as good, >could 
not only not get ^200, but even get no Iklurray or the like to 
l>ublish it oil half prufiUt MuiTny, a iiio-'t slujiendous object 
to me, tumbling about eyeless, witli tlie evidently strong wish 
to say “Yes” and “No,”—ifly fir-'t signal experience of that 
sad human preilicament. I said. We will make it “ No,” then ; 
wrap up our MS., and carry it about for some two ye-irs from 
one terrified owl to another; jnibli^ied at last e\i>crinientally 
in Fraser, and even thei^ mostly laughed* at, nothing coming of 
the volume &cept what wias sent by Emerson from America 

This summary is unfair to Murraj% xvho w'ja inclined, 
on Jeffrey’s recommendation, to accept the book; but 
on finding that Carlyle had carried the MS. to TiOng- 
mans and another publisher, in hopes of a better bar- 
g%jn, and that it had been refused, naturally wished 
to refer the matter to his “ reader,” and the megotiation 
dosed. Sartor struggled into half life in parts of the 
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Magazine to which the writer had already contributed 
several of his German essays, and it was even thei^ pub¬ 
lished with reluctance, and on half pay. The reception of 
this work, a nondescript, yet among the finest prose poems 
in our language, seemed to justify booksollec editor, and 
readers alike, for the British public in general were of their 
worst opinion. “It is a heap of clotted nonsense,” pro¬ 
nounced the Stm. “Stop tha^ stnflT or stop my paper,” 
wrote one of Frames constituents. “ When is that stupid 
seides of articles by the crazy tailor going to end 1 ” cried 
another. At this time Carlyle used to say there were only 
two people who found anything in his book worth reading 
—Emerson and a priest in Cork, who said to the editor 
that he would take the magazine when anything in it 
appealed by the author of Sartor. The volume was only 
published in 1838, by Saunders and Otloy,‘after the French 
Revolution ,had fiuiihcr raised the writer’s name, and then 
on a guarantee from friends willing to take the risk of loss. 
It does not appear whether Carljde refers to this edition or 
to some slighter reissue of the magazine articles when he 
writes in the Reminiscences : “ I sent off six copies to six 
Edinburgh literary friends, frpui not one of whom did I 
get the smallest whisper even of receipt—a tiling disap¬ 
pointing more or less to human nature, and which has 
silently and insensibly led me never since to send any copy 
of a book to Edinburgh. . . . The tplcbs of litQfature might 
be divided in their verdicts about'me; though by count of 
heads I always suspect the guilty clear had it; but the 
conscript fathers declined to vote at all.”^ In America ‘ 
Sartor was pieced together from Fraser, published (,in a 
volume introduced by Alexander Everett, extolled by 

* Tempora miUaiiUur. A few months before Gailyle’s death a clfeap^ 
edition of Sector was issued, and 30,000 copies were sold within a few 
weeks. 
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Emerson as A criticism of the spirit of the age in which 
we 4ye; exhibiting in the most just and novel light the 
present aspect of religion, politics, literature, and social 
life.” The editors add: “ We believe no book has been 
published ^r many years . . . which discovers an equal 
maateiy over all the riches of the langu^e. The author 
makes ample amends for the occasional eccentricity of his 
genius not only by frequept bursts of jiui'c splendour, but 
by the wit and sense which never fail him.” 

Americans are intolerant of honest criticisib on them¬ 
selves, but they are, more than any other nation, open to 
appreciate vigorous expressions of oiiginal views of life and 
ethics—^all that we understand by philosophy—and equally 
so to new forms of art. The leading critics &f the New 
England have often been the first and best test(‘rs *of the 
fresh products *of the Old. A land of experiment in all 
directions, ranging from Mount Lebanon to Oneida Creek, 
bas been ready to welcome iho suggestions, physical or meta¬ 
physical, of startling enterprise. Ideas which filter ^owly 
through English soil and abide for generations, fiash over , 
the electric atmosphere* of the West. Hence Coleridge, 
Carlyle, and Browning werg already accepted as prophets 
in Boston while their own countrymen were still examining 
their credentiala To this readiness, as of a photographic 
plate, to receive, must be added the fact that the message 
of Sartor crqpsed the Atlantic when tlfb hour to receive it 
had ptruck. To its publication has been attributed the 
origin of a movement that was almost simultaneously in¬ 
augurated by Emerson’s Harvard Discowse. It was a revolt 
ag^pst the reign of Commerce in practice Calvinism in 
theory, and precedent in Art that gave birth to the l^n- 
scgndentalism of The Hud —a Pantheon in which Carlyle 
hfui at once assigned to him a place. He meanwhile was 
busy in London making friends by his conspicuous, almost 
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obtrusiTe, genius, and sowing the seeds of discord by his 
equally obtrusiye spleen. To his -visit of 1831-1832 belongs 
one of the worst of the elaborate invectives a^unst Lamb 
which have recoiled on the memory of his critic—^to the 
credit of English sympathies -with the most” lovable of 
slightly erring men—^with more than the force of a boome¬ 
rang. A sheaf of sharp sayings of the same date owe their 
sting to their half truth, e.g. to ^ man who excused himself 
for profligate journalism on the old plea, “ I must live, sir.” 
“ Ho, sir, fon need not live, if your body cannot be kept 
together without selling your soul.” Similarly he was 
abusing the periodicals—“ mud,” “ sand,” and “ dust maga¬ 
zines ”—^to which he had contributed, inter alia, the great 
Essay on PoUaire and the consummate sketch of Novalis ; 
-with I9ie second paper on Richter to the Foreign Review, the 
re-views of History and of Schiller to Fraser, and that 
on Goethes Works to the Foreign Quarterly. During this 
period he was introduced to''Molesworth, Austin, and 
J. S. Mill. On his summons, October 1st 1832, Mrs. Carlyle 
came up to Ampton Street, where he then resided, to see 
him safe through the rest of hi% London time. They 
lamented over the lapse of Ir-ving, now lost in the delirium 
of tongues, and made a league of friendship with Mfll, 
whom he describes as “ a partial disciple of mine,” a friend¬ 
ship that stood a hard te6t, but was broken when the author 
of lAberty naturally found it impossible to remain a disciple 
of the writer of Latter-Day Pamphlets. Mill, like Napibr, 
was at first sta gg ered by the Characteristics, though he after¬ 
wards said it was one of Carlyle’s greatest works, mid 
was enthusiastic over the review of Boswell’s Johnson, 
. published in Fraser in the course of this year. Meanwhile 
Margaret, Carlyle’s favourite sister, had died, and ^s 
' brightest, Jean, **the Craw,” had married her cousin, 
James Aitken. In ifiemory of the former he -wrote as a 
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master of threnody: to the bridegroom of the latter ho 
addr^ed a letter reminding him of the duties of a husband, 
“to do as he would be done by to his wife” I In 1832 
John, again by Jeffrey’s aid, obtained a situation at j£300 
a year as tiravelling physician to Lady Glare, and was 
enabled, as he promptly did, to pay back his debts. 
Alexander seems to have been still struggling with an 
imperfectly successful fai;m. In the same year, when 
Carlyle was in London, his father died at Scotsbrig, after a 
residence there of six years. His son saw iilm last«in 
August 1831, when, referring to his Craigenputtock soli¬ 
tude, he said: Man, it’s surely a pity that thou shouldst 
sit yonder with nothing but the eye of Omniscience to seo 
thee, and thou with such a gift to speak.” 

The Carlyles returned in JMarch, she to her dofnestic 
services, baking bread, preserving eggs, and brigl^toning 
grates till her eyes grew dim; he to work at ^is Diderot, 
doing justice to a character more alien to his own than 
oven Voltaire’s, reading twenty-five volumes, one por.day, 
to complete the essay, then at Count Cagliostro, also for 
Fraser, a link between *his last Craigenputtock and his 
first London toils. The ^riod is marked by shoals of 
letters, a last present from Weimar, a visit to Edinburgh, 
and a candidature for a University Chair,^ which Carlyle 
thought Jeffrey could have got fdr him; but the advocate 
did not, prqhably could* not, in this eSae satisfy his client. 
Imeapusing himself he ventured to lecture the applicant on 
what he imagined to bo the impracticable temper and per¬ 
verse eccentricity which had retarded and might continue 
to*retard his advancement. Carlyle, never tolerant of 
rebuke however just, was indignant, and though an open 
qugurrel was avoided by letters on both sides of courteous 
compromise, the breach was in reality never healed,^ and 
^ The lut waa iu 1836, for the Chair of Astronomy in Glasgow. 
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Jeffrey has a niche in the Beminiscenm as a “ little man 
who meant well but did not see far or know much.’' 
Carlyle wont on, however, like Thor, at the Dmrtmd 
Necklace, which is a proem to the Fren<^ Rewlution, but 
inly growling, “ My own private impression is'that I shall 
never get any promotion in this world.” “ A prophet is 
not readily acknowledged in his own country”; “Mein 
Leben geht sehr iibel: all dim, nvsty, squally, dishesutening 
ab times, almost heartbreaking.” This is the prose rather 
than the iShle of Byron. Of all men Carlyle could least 
reck his own rede. He never even tried to consume his 
own smoke. His Sartor is indeed more contained, and 
takes at its summit a higher flight than Eousseau’s Confes¬ 
sions, or the Sorrows of JFerth&r, or the first two cantos of 
Childe''HaroU : but reading Byron’s letters i^ mingling with 
a world gay and grave; reading Goethe’s walking in the 
Parthenon,, though the Graces in the niches are sometimes 
unclad; reading Carlyle’s is travelling through glimpses of 
sunny fields and then plunging into coal-black tunnels. At ' 
last he decided, “ Puttock is no longer good for me,” and his 
brave wife approving, and even inciting, he resolved to 
bum his ships and seek his fori-une—sink or swim—in the 
metropolis. Carlyle, for once taking the initiative of 
practical trouble, wont in advance on a house-hunt to 
London, and by advice of Leigh Huiit fixed on the now 
famous house in Chelsea near the Thames. 



CHAPTER TV 


CHKYNB KOW 
[1834-1842] 

• 

The curtain falls on Craigcnpiittock, tho bleak farm by the 
bleak hills, and^ rises on Cheyne liow„a side street oflf the 
river Thames, winding as slowly by tho reaches of Barnes 
and Battersea as Co^vpor’s Ouse, dotted with brown-sailed 
ships and holiday boats in place of tho excursion steamers 
that now stop at Carlyle Pier, hard by tho Carlyle 
Statue on the new (1874) Embankment^ in front the 
“Cailyle mansions,” a stdne’s-throiv from “Carlyle Square.” 
Turning up tho row, wo find over No. 24, formerly No. 5, 
tho Carlyle medallion in marble, nuirking tho house 
where tho Chelsea prophet, rejected, recognised, and adu¬ 
lated of men, lived,over a strc&h of forty-seven years. 
Here were his headqdl^rs, but he was a frequent wan- 
ddl'en About half the time w'as occupied in trips almost 
yearly to Scotland, one to Ireland, one to Belgium, one to 
France, and two to Germany; besides, in the later days, 
constant visits to admiring friends, more and more drawn 
from the higher ranks in English society, tho members of 
wliich learnt to appreciate his genius before ho foimd a 
hearing among the mass of the people. 

The whole period falls readily under four sections. 
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marking as many phases of the author’s outer and inner 
life, while the same character is preserved throughout;— 

L 1834-1842—When the death of Mrs. Welsh and the 
late success of Carlyle’s work rclievc«l him from 
a long, sometimes severe struggle with narrow 
means. It is the period of the French FevoluHon, 
The Lectures, and Hero-Worship, and of Chartism, 
the last work with a vestige of adherence to the 
Radical crecfi 

II. 1842-1853 —When the death of his mother loosene<l 

his ties to the North. This decade of his liter¬ 
ary career is mtiinly signalised by the writing 
aiuj publication of the Life and Letters of Cromicell, 
of Carlyle’s political works, Past and Present 
and the Latter-Day Pamphlets, ami, of the Life of 
Sterling, works which mark his now consummated 
disbelief in democracy, and his distinct abjuration 
of adherence, in any ordinary sense, to the “Creed 
■ of Christendom.” 

III. 1853-1866 —^When the laurels of his triumphant 

speech as Lonl Rector at Edinburgh Avero suddenly 
withered by the death of his wife. This period is 
filled with the History of Friedrich IL, and marked 
by .a yet more <lccidedly accentuated trust in 
autocracy. ^ i 

IV. 1866-1881.—^Fifteen years 9 ^ the setting of the sun. 

The Carlyles, coming to the metropolis in a sjmit of 
rarely realised audacity on a reserve fund of from JE200 to 
j£300 at most, could not propose to establish thems^hes 
in any centre of fashion. In their circumstances their 
choice of abode was on the whole a fortunate one. Chelsea, 

Not wholly in the busy world, nor q^uite 
Beyond it. 
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was, even in those days of less constant communication, 
withui measurable distance of the centres of London life: 
it had then and still preserves a host of interesting historic 
and literary traditions. Among the men who in old times 
lived or me&together in that outlying region of Tiondon, we 
have memories of Sir Thomas More and of Erasmus, of the 
Essayists Addison and Steele, and of Swift. JLuxl hy is 
the tomb of Bolingbrokq and the square of Sir Hans 
Sloanej Smollett lived for a time in I,iiurenco Street; nearer 
our own day. Turner resided in C’heyno Walk, Lftcr Geofge 
Eliot, W. R Scott, Dante Kossetti, Swinlmine for a season, 
and George Meredith. When Carlyle came to settle there, 
Leigh Hunt ^ in Ujqier Chi'j’iie IJow, an almost next-door 
neighbour, was among the first of a series of visitoi-s; 
always wcleomo, despite his “ hugger-mugger ” houSohold 
and his borrowing tendencies, his “ unpractical nic^igos ” 
and “rose-coloured reform iirocesses,” as a brigl\t “singing 
bird, musical in flowing trflk,” aliounding in often subtle 
criticisms and constant gooil humour. To tho Chelsea hpmo, 
since the Mecca of many pilgiims, there also flocked other 
old AmiJton Street friemffi, drawn thither by genuine regard. 
Mrs. Carlyle, by the testimony of Miss Cushman and all 
competent judges, was a “ raconteur unparalleled.” To quote. 
the same authority, “ that wonderful woman, able to live in 
the full light of Carlyle's genius w'ithout being overwhelmed 
by it,” had a peculiar skill in drawing out tho most bril- 
liamt ponversationalist of *tho age. Rums and Wilson were 
his Scotch predecessors in an art of ivhich the c^oso of our 
century—when every fresh thought is treasured to bo 

^ Cf. Byron’s account of the sama houscholil at Piiu Cailylo <lca]<9 
very leniently «ith Uie malignant volume on B>ioii which amply 
justified the epigram of Moore. But he afterwaids siioke more slightly 
of Sia little satellite, attributing tho faint luaise, in tho jammer, of 
the second course of lectures to Hunt's jealousy of a friend now 
beginning to be somebody." 
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printed and paid for—^knows little but the shadow. Of 
Carlyle, as of Johnson, it might have been said, “There is 
no use arguing with him, for if his pistol misses fire he 
knocks you down with the butt ”: both men would have 
benefited by revolt from their dictation, but tne power to 
contradict either was overborne by a superior power to 
assert. Swift’s occasional insolence, in like manner, pre¬ 
vailed by reason of the colossal cetrength that made him a 
pulliver in Liliput. Carlyle in earlier, as in Liter times, 
wcftild haTO been the better of mooting his mate, or of 
being overmatched; but there was no Wellington found 
for this “grand N.apolcon of the realms” of prose. His 
reverence for men, if not for things, grew weaker with 
the strengthening of his sway, a sway duo to the fact 
that men of oxtensiyo learning are rarely men of incisive 
force, end Carlyle—in this respect more akin to Johnson 
than to Swift—hiwl the acquired material to serve as 
fuel for the inborn fire. Hence the least satisfactory of 
his criticisms are those passed on his peers. Injustices 
of conversation should be pardoned to an impulsive 
nature, even those of correspondence in the case of a 
man who had a mania for pouring out his moods to 
all and sundry ; but where Carlyle has carefully recarved 
false estimates in cameo, his memory must abide the 
consequence. Quito late in life, referring to the Chelsea 
days, he says, “The best of those who then flocked 
about us was Leigh Hunt,” who never seriously said him 
nay; “and tbe worst Lamb,” who was not among the 
worshippers. No one now doubts that Carlyle’s best adviser 
and most candid critic might have been John Stuart 
Mill, for M'hom he long felt as much regard as it Avas pos¬ 
sible for him to entertain towards a proximate equal. The 
' following is characteristic : “ Ho had taken a great attach¬ 
ment to' mo (Avhioh lasted about ten years and then sud- 
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denly ended, I never knew how), an altogether clear, 
logicSl, honest, amicable, affectionate young man, and 
respected as such here, though sometimes felt to bo rather 
colourless, even aqueous, no religion in any form traceable 
in him.” Aid similarly of his fnend, Airs. Taylor, “She 
Avas a will-o’-the-Avispish iridescence of a creature; meaning 
nothing bad either”; and again of Mill himself, “Ilia talk 
is sawdustish, like ale when there is no wine to be hjul.’' 
Such criticisms, some ungrateful, others unjust, may be 
relieved by reference to the close of tv o friendships* to 
which (though oven these were cloudeil by a touch of 
personal jealousy) ho ivas fidthful in the main ; for the 
references of both husband and wife to Irving’s “dclira- 
tions ” are the tears duo to the sufferings of errant minds. 
Their last gliqjpsc of this best fiiind of earlier days 
w'as in October 1834, when he csimo on horsebuck to 
the door of their new homo, and left with the benediction 
to his lost Jane, “ You have made a little Parsidise around 
you.” Ho died in Glasgow in the December of the ■same 
year, and his memory is pathetically embalmed in Carlyle’s 
threnody. The final of another old relationship 

were in some degree similar.* During the first years of their 
settlement. Lord Jeflrey frequently called at Choyno Row, 
and sent kind letters to his cousin^ received by her husband 
with the growl, “ I i.m^ at work stemjand grim, not to be 
interrupted'by Jeffrey’i| theoretic flourish of epistolaiy 
trumjieting.” Carlyle, however, paid more than one vdsit to 
Craigerook, seeing his host for the last time in the autumn 
of«1849, “worn in body and thin in mind,” “grown lunar 
now*and not solar any more.” Three months later ho 


heard of the death of this benefactor, .of his youth, and 

wrote the memorial wiric^'-fittids'its 

volume of the Reminiscenq^, • 1'* ^ rdf" 

The work “ stern and^im ” ^t^eru^^molulion. 
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the production of which is tho dominant themo of the first 
chapter of Carlyle’s London life. IMi*. Froude, in the eourso 
of an estimate of this work which leaves little room for 
other criticism, dwells on the fact that it was written for a 
purpose, i.e. to show that ruleis, like those ofi' the French 
in tho eighteenth century, Avho are solely bent on the jilea- 
Burcs and oblivious of the duties of life, m\ist end by being 
“ burnt Aip.” This, doubtless, isrone of tho monda of tho 
French Itevolution —^tho other being that anarchy ends in 
despotism-^—and unquestionably a Aviitcr who never ceased 
to bo a preacher must have had it in his mind. But 
Carlyle’s peculiarity is that he combined the functions of a 
prophet and of an artist, and that while noAv the one, noAV 
tho other, was foremost, ho never Avholly forgot tho one in 
the other. In this ^instance ho found a theme well fit for 
both, end throw his heart int.o it, though under much dis¬ 
couragement. Despite tho Essays, into each of which he 
had put work enough for a volume, tho Reviews wore shy of 
him;«while his Sarf/rr had, on this side of tho Atlantic, been 
received mainly Avith jeers. Carlyle, never unconscious of 
his prerogatiA'o and apostolic pAmogoniturc, felt like a 
knight who had performed hm A'igils, and finding himself 
still ignored, became a knight of the rueful countenance. 
Thoroughly equipped, adopt enough in ancient tongues 
to appreciate Homer, a' master of german and a fiuent 
reader of French, a critic whoso range stretched from 
Diderot to John Knox, he regarded his treatment "as 
“ tragically hard,” exclaiming, “ I could learn to do all 
things I have seen done, and am forbidden to try any of 
them.” The efforts to keep the wolf from his oAvn doors 
Avere harder than any but a few were till lately aAvare of. 
Landed in London -with his £200 reserve, he could easily 
have made'way in the usual ruts; but he would have none 
of them, and refused to accept the employment which is 
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the most open, as it is the most lucrative, to htorary aspir¬ 
ants.* To nine out of ten the “profession of literature” 
means Journalism; while Jouriuilism often moans dishonesty, 
always conformity. Carlyle was, in a sense deeper than 
that of the Itects, essentially a nonconformist; he not only 
disdained to write a word ho did not believe, ho w'ould not 
suppress a word he did believe—a rule of action fatal to s^vift 
success. During these years there began an acquaintance, 
soon ripening into intimacy, the memories of which are en¬ 
shrined in one of the most beautiful of biograjfhies. Otir- 
Ijde’s relation to J«)hn Sterling drew out tlio sort of affection 
which best suited him—the love of a master for a pupil, of 
superior for inferior, of the benefactor for the benefited; 
and consequently there is no line in the record of it that 
jars. Sterling once tried to bencht hig friend, and pbrhaps 
fortunately faif^l. lie introduced Carlyle to bis father, 
then the editor of the Times, and the latter promptly invited 
the struggling author to Contribute to its columns, but, 
according to Mr. Froude, “ on the imjdied conditions,. . . 
\\ hen a man enlists in the army, his soul as well as his body 
belong to his comnuindiif^ ollicor.” Carlyle talked, all Ins 
life, about what his greatest disciple calls “ The Lamp' of 
Obedience ”; but ho himself would obey no one, and found 
it hard to be civil to those who did not see with his eyes. 
He rejected—we trqst in polite terms—the offer of “the 
Thunderer.”* “In otlfer respects alSo,” says our main 
authority, “ he was impracticable, unmalleablc, and as inde¬ 
pendent and wilful <as if ho were the heir to a peprage. He 
had created no ‘ public ’ of his own; the public which existed 
co&d not understand his writings and would nut buy them; 
and thus it was that in Choyne Bow ho was more neglected 
th^n he had been in Scotland." Welcome to a limited 
range of literary society, he astonished and amased by^ his 
vehement eloquence, but when crossed he was not only 
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“ sarcastic ” but rude, and speaking of people, as he wrote 
of them, with various shades of contempt, natuiallycgave 
frequent offence. Those whose toes are trodden on, not by 
accident^ justifiably retaliate. “ Are you looking for your 
t-t-turban i ” Charles Lamb is reported to have ^d in some 
entertainer’s lobby after listening for an evening to his in¬ 
vectives, and the phrase may have rankled in Carlyle’s mind. 
Living in a glass case, while thro.wing stones abou^ super¬ 
sensitive to criticism though professing to despise critics, he 
made at leAst as many enemies as friends, and by his own 
confession became an Ishmaelite. In view of the reception 
of Sartor, we do not wonder to find him writing in 1833— 

It is twenty-three months since I earned a penny by tlie 
craft of literature, and yet I know no fault 1 have committed. 
... I am tempted ta,,go to America. ... 1 shall quit litera¬ 
ture^ it^fioes not invite me. Providence warns me to have done 
with it. 1 have failed in the Divine Infernal Universe; 

Is 

or meditating, when at the lowest obb, to go wandering 
about the world like Toufelsdrbckh, looking for a rest 
for the sole of his foot. And yet all the time, with in¬ 
comparable naivetd, he was asserting:— 

A 

The longer I live among this people the deeper grows my 
feeling of natural superiority to them. . . The literary world 

here is a thing which 1 have no otlier course left me but to 
defy. ... I con reverence no existing nian. With health and 
peace for one year, I conld write a fetter book tffan there has 
been in this country for generationa 

All through his journal and his correspondence there is a 
perpetual alternation of despair and confidence, always/sKis- 
ing with the refrain, “ Working, trying is the only remover 
of doubt^” and wise counsels often echoed from Goethe, 
« Accomplish as well as you can the task on hand, and the 
next'step will become clear; ” on the other hand— 
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A luan must not only be able to work but to give over 
working. ... If a nun wait till he has entirely brushed off his 
imperfections, he will spin fur ever on his axis, advancing no 
whither. . . The French. Rerohition stands pretty fair in my 

head, nor do I mean to investigate much more about it, 
but to splas^ down what I know in large masses of coloui>, 
that it may look like a smoke-ond-flame conflagration in the 
distance. 

The progress oi this work was retanlocl by tho calamity 
familiar to every reader, but it must bo referred to as throw¬ 
ing one of tho finest lights on his character. Carlyle’s closest 
intellectual link with J. S. Mill was their common interest 
in French politics and literature; tho latter, himself 
meditating a history of the Kovolution, not only surrendered 
in favour of the man whose superior pictorial genius he 
recognised, but supplied him freely ^with the boOks ho 
had accumula^^ for tho enterprise. His interest^ in the 
work was unfortunately so great as to indi^ce him to 
borrow the MS. of the first volume, completed in the early 
spring of 1835, and his business habits so defective ,^s to 
permit him to leave it lying about when road, so that^ 
as appears from the received accounts, it was mistaken by 
the servant for waste pap^: certainly it was destroyed ; 
and Mill came to Choyne Kow to announce the fact in 
such a desperate state of mind that Carlyle’s first anxiety 
seems to have been^to console his friend. According to 
Mrs. Carlyl^ as reported by Froude, * the first words her 
husband uttered as th% door closed wer^ ‘Well, Mill, 
poor fellow, is terribly cut up; we must endeavour to 
hide from him how very serious this business is to us.’ ” 
trait of magnanimity under the first blow of a dis¬ 
aster which seemed to cancel the work of years ^ should 
be set against his nearly contemporaneous criticisms of 

* Carlyle bad only been writing the volume for live afonths ; Jmt he 
was preparing for it during much of his life at Craigenputtock. 
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Coleridge, Iiamb, Wordsworth, Sydney Smitli, Macaulay, 
etc. 

Mill sent a cheque of £200 as “ the slightest external 
compensation ” for the loss, and only, by urgent entreaty, 
procured the acceptance of half the sum. Cariyle here, as 
in every real emergency, bracing his resolve by courageous 
words, as “ never tine heart or get provoked heart,” set him¬ 
self to re-write the volume with an energy that recalls that 
of Scott relmilding his ruined estate ; but the work was at 
first so " wfctchcd ” that it hod to bo laid aside for a season, 
during ivhich the author wisely took a restorative bath of 
comparatively commonplace novels. The re-writing of the 
first volume was com 2 )leted in September 183.5; the whole 
]>ook in January 1837. The mootl in which it was written 
throwA a light on the excellences as on the defects of the 
history^ Tlie Ilpmuivicenrt's again record the gloom and 
defiance o^ “ Thomas the 1 )oubter ” walking through the 
London streets “ with a feeling ‘similar to Satan’s stepjiing 
the \;uming marl,” and scowling at the equipages about 
Hyde Park Corner, sternly thinking, “ Yes, and perhaps 
none of you could do what I aift at. 1 shall finish this 
book, throw it at your feet, 2>uy a rifle and spade, and 
withdraw to the Transatlantic wilderness.” In an adjacent 
page ho reports himself as having said to his wife— 

V 

What they will do with this l>ook ^onc knows, iny lass; hut 
they have not had for two hundred ^ears any horfk that came 
more truly from a man’s very he.irt, and so let them tran^plesit 
under foot and hoof as they see best. . . . “They cannot 
trample that,” she would cheerily answer. 

This passage })oint.s at once to the secret of the writer’s«i%U 
and the limits of his lasting power, llis works were written 
seldom with perfect fairness, never with *the dry light 
required foir a clear presentation of the truth; they have 
all '^an infusion from the will and the affections”; but 
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they were all written Avith a whole sincerity and utter 
ferveur; they rose from his hot heart, and rushed through 
the air “ like rockets dniv’ by their OAvn burning.” Con¬ 
sequently his readers confess thiit ho^lias never forgot the 
Horatian maxim— 

Si vis me Acre dolcndnm eet, 

Primum ipsi tibi. 

About this time Carlyle Ai'ritcs, “My friends think f 
have found the art of living upon nothing,V and thofo 
must, despite of Mill’s contribution, have been “bitter 
thrift ” in Cheyno Roav during the j’^ears 1S3.")-1837. He 
struggled through the unremunerative interval of waiting 
for the sale of a great w'ork by help of fees deriVed from his 
essay on the Diamond Xtcklnce (which, after being‘refuseil 
by the Furntj* Quarterly, apijeared in Fraser, 1837)^ that on 
3firabeau in the Jf'estminstet, and in the followyig j'ear, for 
the same iieriodical, the article on tiir Trailer Scott. To the 
la.st work, undertiikcn against the grain, ho refers in one 
of the ronoAved AA'ails of the year. “() tliat literature had 
never been dcAdscd. 1 am scourged back to it by the 
whip of necessity.” Tlio^ cii'ciinistanco may account for 
some of the manifest defects of one of the least satisfactory 
of Carlyle’s longer rcA'icAvs. Frequent references in previ¬ 
ous letters shoAV tlwit ho never .tppreciated Scott, to whom 
ho refers ag a mere Restaurateur. * 

• ^QrlcanAA'hilo the appearance of the French Revolution had 
brought the name of its author, tlicn in his forty-third 
year, for the first time prominently before the public. It 
zfttcacted the attention of Thackeray’, Avho wrote a generous 
review in the Times, of Southey, Jeffro}', Alacaulay, llallam, 
^nd Brougluftn, who recognised the advent of an equal, 
if sometimes an adverse power in the worVl of letters.! 
But, though the book established his reputation, tKe sale 
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was slow, and for some years tho only substantial profits, 
amounting to about ^400, came from America, through 
the indefatigable activity and good management of Emerson. 
It is pleasant to note a passage in tho interesting volumes 
of their Correspondence which shows that in tlyis instance 
the benefited understocxl his fiiiancial relation to the 
benefactor: “A rcficction I cannot but make is that, at 
bottom, this money was all yours; not a penny of it 
belonged to mo by an^ law except that of helpful friund- 
sHipb I feui as if I coidd not examine it without a kin<l 
of crime.” Others who, at this period, made efforts to 
Msist “ tlio polar Boar ” wore less fortunate. In several 
instances good intentions paved tho palace of Momus, and 
in one led A well-meaning man into a notoriously false 
position IVIr. Basil IMontagu being in want of a private 
secretai'^ ofibred the post to his former guftst, as a tem¬ 
porary makeshift, at a sahiry of £200, and so brought upon 
his memory a torrent of contempt. Undeterred by this 
and similar warnings, the indefatigable philanthropist, Miss 
Haniet !Martineau, who at first conciliated the Carlyles by 
her affection for “ this side of the street,” and was afterwards 
an object of their joint ridicide, conceived tho idea of organis¬ 
ing a course of Icctiu'cs to an audience collected by canvass 
to hear tho strange being from tho moors talk for an hour 
on end about literature, inerals, and history. lie Avas then 
an object of curiosity to those Avho ‘know anything about 
him at all, and lecturing was at thfit time a lucrative and 
an honourable employment. Tho “gootl Harriet,” so called 
by Choyne ftoAV in its condescending mood, aided by other 
kind friends of tho Sterling and Mill cu’cles—the foryidl' 
including Frederick Denison Maurice—made so great 
a success of tho enterprise that it Avas thiice rei>eated. 
iThe first course of six lectures on “Gorman Literature,^’ 
May 1837, deliA'ercd in Willis’s Booms, realised £135; tho 
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second of twelve, on the “ History of European Jateraturv,’’ 
at 17 Edward Street, Portman Square, had a net rcsidt of 
£300; the third, in the same rooms, on “ Kcvolutious,” 
brought £200; the fourth, on “ Heroes,” the same. In 
closing thi(| course Carlyle appeared for the last time on a 
public platform until 18C6, when he delivered his Inau¬ 
gural Address as Lord Rector to the students of Edinburgh. 

The impression he produced on his unusiudly select audi¬ 
ences was that of a man of genius, but roughly elad. The 
more superficial auditors had a new sensation, those ,who 
came to stare remained to wonder, ■ he more reflective 
felt that they had learnt something of value. Car¬ 
lyle had no inconsiderable share of the oratorical power 
which he latterly so derided , he was able to speak from 
a few notes; but there wore comments more »or less 
severe on his*manner and style, tT Grant, in his Por- 
traiis of Public Characters, says: “At times^ he distorts 
his features as if suddenly seized by some paroxysm of 
pain ... he makes mouths; lie has a harsh accent and 
graceless gesticulation.” Leigli Hunt, in the Examiner, 
remarks on the lectujcr’s iHiwer of extenqiorising; but 
adds that he often touches only the mountain-tojis of the 
subject, and that the impression loft was if some Puritan 
had come to life again, liberalised by German philosophy. 
Bunsen, present at one of tl/e lectures, speaks of the 
striking aj^d rugged thoughts throirn at people’s heads , 
and Margaret Fuller, * aftenvards Countess D’Ossoli, re¬ 
ferred to his arrogance redeemed by “the grandeur of a 
Siegfried melting down masses of iron into sunset red.” 
Cadyle’s own comments are for the most part slighting. 
He refers to his lectures as a mixture of prophecy and 
^lay-acting, snd says that when about to open his course 
on “ Heroes ” he felt like a man going to be .hanged. Tc^ 
Emerson, April 17th 1839, he writes:— 
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, My lectures come on this day two weeks. O heaven ! I 
cannot “ speak ” ; I can only gasp and writhe and stutter, a 
spectacle to gods and fashionables,—^being forced to it by want 
of money. In five weeks I shall he free, and then— I Shall it 
he Switzerland 1 shall it he Scotland ? nay, shall it be America 
and Concord ? 

Emerson had written about a Boston publication of the 
Miscellanies (first there collected), and was continually urging 
his friend to emigrate and speak to more appreciative audi- 
ettcqs in the States; but the Tiondon lectures, which had, 
with the remittances from over sea, practically saved Carlyle 
from ruin or from exile, had made him decide “ to turn his 
back to the treacherous Syron ”—^the temptation to sink into 
oratory. Mi*. Fronde’s explanation and defence of this 
decision may be clenched by a reference to the warning his 
nuister hod received* He had announced * himself as a 
preacher and a prophet, and been taken at his ivord; but 
similarly had Edward Irving, who for a season of sun or 
glamour gathered around him the same crowd and glitter: 
the end came; twilight and clouds of night. Fashion had 
Hocked to the sermons of the older Annandale youth—as to 
the recitsitives of the younger—^to see a wild man of the 
woods and heai* him sing; but the novelty gone, they passed 
on “ to Egy])tian crocodiles, Iroquois hunters,” and left him 
stranded with “ unquiet fir« ” and “ flaccid face.” “ O foid- 
est Circscan draft,” exclaimed his okl hdmiror in his fine 
dirge, “ thou poison of popular applause, madness is in thef 
and death, thy end is Bedlam and the grave,” and with the 
fixed resolve* “ Do mo fabula non narrabitur,” he shut the 
book on this phase of his life. 

The lectures on “ Ilero-Worshii) ” (a phrase taken from 
jllume) were published in 1841, and met with considerable 
success, the name of the writer having then begun to run 
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“like wiltlfiro through London.” At the close of the 
previous year he had published his long pamphlet on 
Chartism, it having proved unsuitable for its original desti¬ 
nation as an ai-ticle in the Qmrierhj. Here first ho clearly 
onunciatos,i“Might is right’’—one of the few strings on 
which, with all the variations of a {mlitical Paganini, he 
played through life. This tract is on the border lino 
between the old modified Kadicalism of iSititur and the loss 
modified Conserv'atism of his later years. In 18-10 Carlyle 
still speaks of himself as a man toiled; but ut*the close of 
that year all fear of penury was over, :iiid in the following 
he was able to refuse a Chair of History at Edinburgh, as 
later another at St. Andrews. Meanwhile his practical 
power and genuine zeal for the diffusion of knowledge 
appeared in his foundation of the Ljpndon Library, u'hich 
brought him into more or less close contact with Tennyson, 
Milman, Forster, Helps, Spedding, Gla<lston«, and other 
leaders of the thought and action of the time. 

There is little in Carlyle’s life at any time that gan be 
called eventful. From first to last it was that of a retired 
scholar, a thinker demabding symjvithy while craving after 
solitude, and the frequent inconsistency of the two re¬ 
quirements was the source of much of his unhappiness. 
Our authorities, for all that wo do not see in his published 
works, are found in^is volumindus correspondence, copious 
autobiograjphical jottings, and the three volumes of his 
vrifa's letters and joiumal dating from the commencement 
of the struggle for recognition in London, anjl extending 
to the year of her death. Criticism of these remarkable 
ijoouments, the theme of so much controversy, belongs 
rather to a life of hire. Carlyle; but a few salient facts may 
hpre be noted. It appears on the surface that husband and 
wife had in common several marked peculiarities ; on the* 
intellectual side they had not only an extraordinary amount 
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but the same kind of ability, siipcrlimnanly keen insight, 
and wonderful power of expression, both ■with tongue* and 
pen; the same intensity of feeling, thoroughness, and cour¬ 
age to look the ugliest truths full in the fiice; in both, these 
high qualities wore marred bj’ a tendency to attribute the 
worst motives to almost every one. Their joint contempt 
for all whom they called “ fools,” i.e. the immense majority 
of mankind, Avas a serious draw-back to the pleasure of their 
cqmpany. It is indeed obvious that, -whether or not it be 
correct to say that “ his nature was the soft one, heris the 
hard,” Mrs. Carlyle was the severer cynic of the two. 
Much of her Avriting confirms the impression of those who 
have heard her talk that no one, not oven her husband, was 
safe from the shafts of her ridicule. Her pride in his genius 
know no bounds, andiit is iinproliablo that sl<o Avould liaA'o 
tolerated from any outsider a breath of adA'er&e criticism; 
but she herself claimed many liberties she AA’ould not grant. 
Clannish almost as Carlyle himsAf, oven her relations are 
occasionally made to fippear ridiculous. There aa-us nothing 
in her afl'cetions, saA'e her memory of her oaa’u father, 
corresponding to his dcA-otion to his whole family. With 
equal penetration and greater 'jcorn, she had no share of 
his underljung roA'ercncc. Such limited union as was 
granted to her married life had only soured the mocking- 
binl spirit of the child that derived her grandfather’s 
accent on occasion oif his bringing her back friim a drive 
by another route to “ A'arry the shane.” Carlyle’s constant 
Availings take from him any claim to such powers of 
endurance as might justify his later attacks on Byron. ^ 
But neither had his Avife any real reticence. Whenever 
there were domestic troubles—flitting, repairing, building, 
etc., on every occasion of clamour or woriy, he, with 
'scarce parddnable obliirion of physical delicacy greater 
than his own, wont off, generally to visit distinguished 
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friends, and loft behind him the biu-den and the heat of 
the Iday. She performed lier unpleasant work and all 
associated duties with a practical genius that he compli¬ 
mented as “ tiiumphant.” She performed them, ungrudg¬ 
ingly perha)>s, but never without complaint; her invaiiable 
practice was to endure and toll. ‘‘ Quelle vie,” she writes 
in 1837 to John Sterling, whom she seems to have really 
liked, “let no woman who values peace of soul ever m.arry 
an author”; and again to the siimo in 1839, “Carlyle had 
to sit on a jury two days, to the rain of his Ai'holo being, 
physical, moral, and intellectual,” but ‘ one gets to feel a 
sort of indifFcrcncc to his growling.” Conspicuous excep¬ 
tions, as in the ciiso of the Shelleys, the Dobells, and 
the Brownings, have been seen, within or almost within 
our memories^ but as a rule it is risk for two* super- 
sensitive and nervous pcoiilc to live together: when they 
are sensitive in opposite ways the alliance is Satal; fortii- 
nately the Carlyles were, fn this respect, in the main sym¬ 
pathetic. With most of the hou.sehold troubles svhich 
occupy so exaggerated a space in the letters and journals 
of both—pipering, i>laitering, painting, deceitful or dis¬ 
orderly domestics—generah readers have so little concern 
that they have reason to resent the number of pages wasted 
in printing them , but there was one common grievance of 
wider interest, to vhich we have before and must hero 
again fimdl^ refer, premising tluit it aflectcd not one period 
bht Ahe whole of their lives, i.e. their constant, only half- 
effectual struggle with the modern Hydra-hcad^il monster, 
the reckless and needless Noises produced or permitted, 
sometimes increased rather than suppressed by modern 
civilisation. Mrs. Carlyle suffered almost as much as her 
hiiuband from these murderers of sleep and assassins of 
repose; on her mainly fell the fcisk of contending with the • 
cochin-chinas, whose senseless shrieks wont “through her 
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like a sword,” of abating a “ Der Freiscbiitz of cats,” or a 
pandemonium of barrel organs, of suppressing macaws for 
which Carlyle “ could neither think nor live ”; now mitigat¬ 
ing the scales on a piano, now conjuring away, by threat 
or bribe, from their neighbours a shoal of “ demon fowls ”; 
lastly of superintending the troops of bricklayers, joiners, 
iron-hammerers employed with partial success to convert 
the top story of 5 Choyne Row into a sound-proof room. 
Her hard-won victoria in this field must have agreeably 
addbd to the sense of personality to which she resolutely 
clung. Her assertion, “ Instead of boiling up individuals 
into the species, 1 would draw a chalk circle round every 
individuality,” is the essence of much of her mate’s philo¬ 
sophy; but, in the following to Sterling, she somewhat 
bitterly protests agai^t her own absorption: “ In spite of 
the honestest efforts to annihilate my I—^ity or merge it in 
what the werld doubtless considers my better half, I still 
find myself a self-subsisting, and,'alas, self-seeking me.” 

The ever-restive consciousness of being submerged is one 
of the dominant notes of her journal, the other is the slnse 
of being even within the circle Unrecognised. “C. is a 
domestic wandering Jew. . . When he is at work I 
hardly ever see his face from breakfast to dinner.” . . . 
‘*Poor little wretch that 1 am, ... I feel as if I were 
already half-buried ... in some intermediate state be¬ 
tween the living and the dead. . . . Oh, so lonely.” These 
are among the susjpiria de profundis of a life which her' 
husband compared to "a great joyless stoicism,” writing'to 
the brother, whom he had proposed as a third on their first 
home-coming. “ Solitude, indeed, is sad as Golgotha, but it 
is not mad like Bedlam; absence of delirium is possible only 
for me in solitude ”; a sentiment almost literally acted on.. 
"In his offering of penitential cypress, referring to his wife’s 
delight in the ultimate success of his work, he says, “ She 
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flickered round mo like a perpetual radiance.” But during 
their, joint Uvea their numerous visits and journeys were 
made at separate times or apart. They crossed continuaUy 
on the roads up and down, but when absent wrote to one 
another oft^p the most affectionate letters. Their attrac¬ 
tion increased, contrary to Kepler’s law, in the direct ratio 
of the square of the distiince, and when it w'as stretched 
beyond the stars the long-latent love of the survivor 
became a worship. 

Carlyle's devotion to his own kin, blood (M his bleoil 
and bone of his bone, did not wait foi any death to make 
itself declared. His veneration for his mother w'as recipro¬ 
cated by a confidence and pride in him unnifilcd from 
cradle to grave, despite their widening theoretic differ¬ 
ences, for with less distinct acknowledgment she scorns to 
have practical]^ shared his belief, “it matters littje what 
a man holds in comparison with how ho holc^ it.” But 
on his wife’s side the family bond was less absolute, and 
the fact odds a tragic interest to her first groat bereave¬ 
ment after the settlement in London. There were many 
callers—increasing in nnmbor and eminence as time wont 
on—at Choyno Row; but jiaturally few guests. Among 
these, Mrs. Carlyle’s mother paid, in 1838, her first and 
last visit, unhax>pily attended by some unpleasant friction. 
Grace Welsh (throug|i whom her daughter derived the gipsy 
vein) had l^en in earijr years a beattty and a woman of 
fash^n, endowed with sd much natural ability that Carlyle, 
not altogether predisposed in her favour, confessed she had 
just missed being a genius; but she was accustomed to 
hiArcv her way, and old Walter of Fenfillan confessed to 
having seen her in fifteen different humours in one evening. 
Welcomed on her arrival, misunderstandings soon arose. 
Carlyle himseU had to interpose with conciliatory advice 
to his wife to bear with her mother’s humours. *One 
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household incident, though often quoted, is too character¬ 
istic to be omitted. On occasion of an evening partyy»Mrs. 
Welsh, whose ideas of hospitality, if not display, were 
perhaps larger than those suited for her still struggling 
hosts, had lighted a show of candles for the entertain¬ 
ment, whereupon the mistress of the house, with an air of 
authority, caniod away two of them, an act which her mother 
resented with tears. The penitent daughter, in a mood 
like that which prompted Johnson to stand in the Uttoxeter 
mafkot-pla^e, left in her will that the candles were to be 
preserved and lit about her coffin, round which, nearly 
thirty years later, they were found bimning. Carlyle has 
recorded their hist sight of his mother-in-law in a few of his 
many grapllic touches. It was at Dumfries in 1841, where 
she had brought Ja^e down from Templand to meet and 
accomp^iny him back to the south. They parted at the door 
of the litth) inn, with deep sujipressed emotion, perhaps 
overcharged by some presentiment; Mrs. Welsh looking 
sad bpt bright, and their last glimpse of her was the feather 
in her bonnet waving down the way to Lochmaben gate. 
Towards the close of February lb42 nows came that she 
had had an ajmplcctic stroke, and Mrs. Carlyle hurried 
north, stopping to break the journey at her uncle’s house 
in Liverpool; wh'en there she was so prostrated by the 
sudden announcement of her mother’^ death that she was 
prohibited from going further, and Carlyle :ame down 
from London in her stead. On reaching Templand he 
found tha( the funeral had already taken place. He 
remiuned six weeks, acting as executor in winding up the 
estate, which now, by the previous will, devolved on his 
wife. To her during the interval he wrote a series of 
pathetic letters. Reading these,—which, with others from 
^ Haddington in the following years make an anthology of 
tenderness and truth, reading them alongside of his angry 
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invectives, with his wife’s own accounts of the bilious 
cartttquakes and peevish angers over petty cares; or 
worse, his ebullitions of jealousj' assuming the mask 
of contempt, we again revert to the hiogniphor who has 
said almost all tliat ought to be said of Carlyle, and 
more: “ It seemed as if his soul was divided, like the 
Dioscuri, as if one part of it was in heaven, and the other 
in the place opposite heaven. But the misery had its 
origin in the same sensitiveness of nature which was ap 
tremulously alive to soft and delicate emotion. Mon* of 
genius . . . are like the wdnd-harp which ausw'crs to the 
breath that touches it, now low and sweet, now rising into 
ivild swell or angry scream, as the strings ai’o swei>t by 
some passing gust.” This capplics completely to men like 
Bums, Byron,^Hoino, and Carlyle, less to the iiiltons, 
Bhakespeares, and Goethes of the world. • 

The crisis of bereavement, ivhicli promised to bind the 
husband and wife more clo’scly together, brought to an end 
a dispute in which for once JVIrs. Carlyle had her* way. 
During the eight years over which wo have been glancing, 
Carlyle had been pcriietually grumbling at his Chelsea life : 
the restless spirit, which nwer found 2 >caco on this side of 
the grave, was constantly goading him with an impulse of 
flight and change, from land to sea, from shore to hills; 
anywhere or everywhere, at the timo^ seemed better than 
whore ho wHs. America^and the Teufelsdrockh wanderings 
absindoned, he reverted to the idea of returning to his own 
^ haunts. A letter to Emoraon in 1839 best eiiprcsscs his 
pi;^valent feeling:— 

This foggy Babylon tumbles along as it was wont: and as 
for my XHirticular case uses me not worse but better than of old. 
Ndy, there arte many in it that have a real friendliness for me. 

. . . The worst is the sore tear and wear of this £uge roaring 
Niagara of things on such a poor excitable set of nerves as mine. 
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The velocity of all things, of the very word you hear on the 
streets, is at railway rate : joy itself is unenjoyahle, to he avoided 
like pain; there is no wish one has so pressuigly as for quiet. 
Ah me I I often swear I will he buried at least in fi-ee breezy 
Scotland, out of this insane hubbub . . if ever the smallest 

competence of worldly means be mine, I will fly tfiis whirlpool 
as I would the Lake of Malebolge. 

The competence had come, the death of Mrs. Welsh leav¬ 
ing to his wife and himself pmctically from ^200 to £300 a 
year: why' not finally return to the homo of their early 
married life, “in reductd valle canicular” with no noise 
around it but the trickle of rills and the nibbling of sheep 1 
Craigenputtock was now their own, and within its “four 
walls ” they would begin a calmer life. Fortunately Mrs. 
CarlyW, whoso shrev^ practical instinct was never at fault, 
saw thsough the fallacy, and set herself resolutely against 
the schomce Scotland had lost much of its charm for her 
—a year later she refused an invitation from Mrs. Aitken, 
saying, “ I could do nothing at Scotsbrig or Dumfries but 
cry from morning to night.” She herself had enough of 
the Hill of the Hawks, and she Knew that within a year 
Carlyle would again be calling it the Devil’s Den and 
lamenting Choyne Kow. He gave way with the protest', 
“I cannot deliberately mean anything that is harmful to 
you,” and certainly it was well for hing. 

There is no recom of an original writer or a>tist coming 
from the north of our island to make his mark in the south, 
succeeding, and thou retracing his steps. Hod Carlyle done 
so, he would probably have passed from the growing recog¬ 
nition of a society he was beginning to find on the whole 
congenial, to the solitude of intellectual ostracism. Scotland 
may bo breezy, but it is not conspicuously free. Erratic 
opinions when duly veiled are generally allowed ; but this 
concession is of little worth. On the tolerance of those 
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who have no strong belief in anything, Carlyle, thinking 
possibly of rose-water Hunt and the litterateurs of his tribe, 
expressed himself with incisive and memorable truth: “ It 
is but doubt and indifference. Touch the thing they do bdieee 
and value, itieir own self-conceit: they are rattlesnakes then."^ 
Tolerance for the frank expression of views which clash 
'vvith the sincere or professed faith of the majority is 
rare everywhere ; in Scotland rarest. Episcopalians, high 
and broad, were content to condone the grim Calvinism 
that still infiltrated Carlyle’s thoughts, and to siAile, 
at worst, at his idolatry of the iconoclast who said, 
“the idolater shall die the death.” But the reproach 
of “Pantheism” was for long fata-l to his reception across 
the Tweed. 

Towards the close of this period acknowled^d tliat 
London was “ among improper places ” the best for ‘iwriting 
books, after all the one use of living” for him ;,its iiihabit'- 
ants “greatly the best” he “had ever walked with,” and 
its aristocracy—the Marshalls, Stanleys, Hollands, Kii^sells, 
Ashburtons, Lansdo^vnes, who hold by him through life— 
its “ choicest specimens.'' Other friendships equally valued 
he made among the leiiding^authors of the age. Tennyson 
sought his company, and Connop Thiilwall. Arnold of 
Eugby wTote in commendation of the French Jtevolulion and 
of Chartism. Thachjpray admired and reviewed him well. 
Even in hlacanlay, condemned to limbb under the suspicion 
oS hjiving reviewed hiid ill, he found, when the suspicion 
was proved unjust, a promise of bettor things. As early 
’ as 1839 Sterling had written an article in the JCestmin'^ter, 
wtich gave him intense pleasure; for while contemning it 
in almost the same words as Byron did, he loA^ed praise 
ecyially well. In 1840 ho had crossed the Eubicon that 
lies between aspiration and attainment. The populac 
* The italics are Mr. Fronde’s. 
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might be blind or dumb, the “rattlesnakes”—the “irre¬ 
sponsible indolent reviewers,” who from behind a hedge 
pelt every wrestler till they found societies for the victor- 
might still obscurely hiss; but Carlyle was at length safe by 
the verdict of the “ Conscript Fathers.” 



CHArTEE V 


UlIKYNK now 
[1842-1853] 

The bold venture of coining to London with d lean purse, 
few friends, and little fame hiul succeeded; but it httd been 
a terrible risk* and the struggle had left scars b(;]iind it. 
To this period of his life wo may apply Cailyl^j’s wonls,— 
made use of by himself at a later <l.itc,—“ The battle was 
over and wo wore sore wounded.” It is as a mpimed 
knight of modern chivalry, -who sounded the reveille for an 
onshuight on the citadels of sluim, rather than as a prophet 
of the future that his mync is likely to endure in the 
history of English thought. He has also a place with Scott 
amongst the recrcators of bygone ages, but ho rogai-ded 
their annals less as pictures tlian*as Icsson-liooks. llis aim 
was that ei^resscd by Tennyson to “slnal hrefrom fountains 
of t^e past,” but his dhsign was to admonish rather than 
“to glorify the present.” Tliis is the avowed object of 
the second of his distinctly political works, which follow- 
iifg on the track of the first, Chartium, and written in a 
similar spirit, takes higher artistic rank. Past and Present, 
suggested by a visit to the almshouse of St. Ives and 
reading the chronicle of Jocelin de lirakclond^'was under¬ 
taken as a duty, while he was mainly engaged 'on a 
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greater work, the duty he felt laid upon him to say some¬ 
thing that should hear directly on the wolfiire of the people, 
especially of the poor around him. It was an impulse similar 
to that which inspired Oliver Twist, hut Carlyle’s remedies 
were widely different from those of Dickens. fNot merely 
more kindness and sympathy hut paternal government, 
supplying work to the idle inmates of the workhouse, and 
insisting hy force if need he on it being done, was his 
panacea. It had hcen Ahhot Samson’s way in his strong 
^-^mmenf of the Monastery of St. Edmunds, and he 
resolved, half in parable, half in plain sermon, to recom¬ 
mend it to the Ministers Peel and Kussell. 

In this mood, the hook was written off in the first seven 
weeks of 1^43, a t<mr de force compai-ahle to Johnson’s 
writing of Rassdas, ,and published in Apifi. It at once 
made a (mark hy the opposition as well as by the approval 
it excited. , Criticism of the work—of its excellences, which 
are acknowledged, and its defects as manifold—^belongs to a 
revieA^ of the author’s political philosophy: it is enough here 
to note that it was remarkable in three ways. First, the 
object of its main attack, laissez fairs, being a definite one, 
it was capable of having and had some practical effect. Mr. 
Froudo exaggerates when he says that Carlyle killed the 
pseudo-science of orthodox political economy; for the fun¬ 
damental truths in the i;^orks of Turgot, Smith, Eicardo, 
and Mill cannot be killed: but he pointed out that, like 
Aristotle’s leaden rule, the laws bf supply and demand 
must be ms^de to bond; as Mathematics made mechanical 
. must allow for friction, so must Economics leave us a little 
room for charity. There is ground to believe that the 
famous Factory Acts owed some of their suggestions to 
Past amd Present. Carlyle always speaks respectfully of tlfe 
cfuture Lord. Shaftesbury. “I heard Milnes saying,” notes 
the liady Sneerwell of real life, “ at the Shuttleworths that 
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Lord Ashley was the greatest man alive: ho was the only 
man»that Carlyle praised in his book. I daresay he knew 
I was overhearing him.” But, while supplying arguments 
and a stimulus to philanthropists, his protests against 
philanthropy as an adequate solution of the problem of 
human misery became more pronounced. About the date 
of the conception of this book we find in the Journal:— 

Again and again of late I ask myself in whispers, is it the 
duty of a citizen to paint mere heroisms ? . . . l^ve to make 
others happy 1 Yes, surely, at all times, so far os you can. ^ut 
at bottom that is not the aim of my life ... it is mere hypo¬ 
crisy to call it such, os is continually done nowadays . . . 
Avoid cant. Do not think that your life means a mere search¬ 
ing in gutters for fallen figures to w'lpe and set up. 

Past and Presemt, in the second pl|co, is notable* as the 
only consider^le consecutive book—unless we »lso ex¬ 
cept the lAfe of Sterling^ —which the author wiyite without 
the accompaniment of wrestlings, agonies, and disgusts. 
Thirdly, though marking a stage in his mental progress, the 
fusion of the refrains of Chartism and Hero-Worship, and his 
first clear breach with Mazzini and with Mill, the book was 
written as an interlude, wl^n he was in severe travail with 
his greatest contribution to English history. The last re¬ 
buff which Carlyle encountered came, by curious accident^ 
from the Westminste[, to which Mill had en^ged him to 
contribute an article on “ Oliver Cromtrell.” While this was 
in* pijeparation. Mill had*to leave the country on account of 
his health, and gave the review in charge-of an Aberdonian 
called Bobertson, who wrote to stop the progress of the 
es&ay with the message that he had decided to undertake 
the subject himself. Carlyle was angry; but^ instead of 
sa]lenly throwing the MS. aside, he set about constructing 
on its basis a History of the Civil War. 

Numerous visits and tours during the following three 
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yean, tboagh bringing him into contact with new and 

-were mainly determined by the 
TeadiveiAmakeYnm&eli acquainted with the localities of the 
war; and bis knowledge of them has contributed to give 
colour and reality to the finest battle-pieces in modern Eng¬ 
lish prose. In 1842 with Dr. Arnold he drove from Kiigby 
fifteen miles to Noaeby, and the same year, after a brief 
yachting trip to Belgium—^in the notes on which the old 
Flemish towns stand out as clearly as in Longfellorv’s verso— 
Hie made hi8 pilgrimage to St. Ives and Ely Cathedral, where 
Oliver two centuries before had called out to the recalcitrant 
Anglican in the pulpit, “ Cease your fooling and come down.” 
In July 1843 Carlyle made a trip to South Wales ; first to 
visit a worthy devotee called Redmond, and then to Bishop 
ThirlwSdl near Carmarthen. “ A right solid simple-hearted 
robust ^an, very strangely swathed,” is the visitor’s meagre 
estimate of,one of our most classic historians. 

On his way b<ack ho carefully reconnoitred the field of 
Worcester. Passing his wife sit Idvcrpool, where she was 
a guest of her uncle, and leaving her to i-eturn to London 
and brush ujj Choyno Bow, he walked over Snowdon 
from Llanberis to Beddgelert, ^th his brother John. Ho 
next proceeded to Scotsbrig, then north to Edinburgh, and 
then to Dunbar, which ho contrived to visit on the 3rd of 
September, an annivcrsji^ ro^dvod ip his pictured page 
wth a glow and forc8 to match which w'o have to revert to 
Bacon’s account of the sea-fight of thSb Iteivntje. From Dyjibar 
ho returned to Edinburgh, spent some time %vith his always 
admired and admiring friend Erskine of Linlathen, a Scotch 
broad churchman of the type of F. D. Maurice and Madebd 
Campbell, and then wont home to sot in earnest to the 
actual writing of his work. lie had decided to abandon the 
e design of a Jlistory, and to make his book a Biography of 
CronfwoU, interlacing with it the main features and events 
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of the Commonwealth. The difficulties oven of this rcducecl 
plaUiWere still immense, and his groans at every stage in its 
progress were “louder and more loud,” r.y. “My progress 
in Cromwell is frightful ” “A thous:iml times I regretted 
that this taiik was ever taken up.” “ The most im 2 x>ssible 
book of all I .ever before tried,” and at the close, “ Cromwell 
I must have written in 1844, but for four years previous 
it had been a continual toil and misery to mo j four yesu-s 
of abstruse toil, obscure speculation, futile wrestling, and 
misery I used to count it had cost me.” The book issudtl 
in 1845 soon went through three editions, and brought the 
author to the front as the most original historian of his 
time. Macaulay was Ins rival, but in diircrent paths of the 
same field. About this time Mr. Froude bccaifie his pupil, 
and has left an interesting account^ (iii 290-300]r of his 
master’s influ&ce over the Oxford of those dayg which 
would bo only sjioilt by selections O.xford, Ijke Athens, 
ever longing after something now, patronised the Chelsea 
prophet, and then calmed down to her wonted cyiycism. 
But Froude and Buskin wore, as far as conijiatible with 
the strong person.ality of each, always loj’al j and the capa¬ 
city inborn in both, the ^ower to breathe life into dry 
records and dead stones, had at ]ea.st an added impulse 
from their master. 

The year 1844 is marked the jiublicaMon in tho 
Foreign Quarterly of the essay on Or. Ftwnria, and by 
the ^death of John Sterling, — loved with the love of 
David for Jonathan—outside his own family^ losses, tho 
greatest wrench in Carlyle’s life. Sterling’s published 
w^tings are as inadequate to his reputation as tho frag¬ 
mentary remains of Arthur fiLallam; but in friendships, 
es|>ecially unequal friendships, personal fascination counts 
for more than half, and all are agreed as tq the charm ■ 
in both instances of the inspiring companionships. Arch- 
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deacon Hare having given a somotvhat coldly correct 
account of Sterling as a clergyman, Carlyle three years 
later, in 1851, published his own impressiona of his 
friend as a thinker, sane philanthropist^ and devotee of 
truth, in a vrork that, written in a three monthsi fervour, has 
some claim to rank, though faltering, as prose after verse, 
with Adonais, In Memariam, and Matthew Arnold’s Thyrsis. 

These years are marked by a series of acts of unobtru¬ 
sive benevolence, the memory of which has been in some 
chsus accidentally rescued from the oblivion to which the 
benefactor was ivilling to have them consigned. Carlyle 
never boasted of doing a kindness. He was, like Words¬ 
worth, frugal at home beyond necessity, but often as gener¬ 
ous in giving as he was ungenerous in judging. His assistance 
to Tholnas Cooper, aj^thor of the Purgatory of Suicides, his 
time spent in answering letters of “anxious enquirers,” 
—^letters tl^at nine out of ten busy men would have flung 
into the waste-paper basket,—his interest in such works as 
Samupl Bamford’s Life of a Radical, and admirable advice 
to the writer; ^ his instructions to .a young student on the 
choice of books, and well-timed warning to another against 
the profession of literature, arq sun-rifts in the storm, that 
show “ a heart w’ithin blood-tinctured, of a veined human¬ 
ity.” The same epoch, however,—that of the start of the 

* These letters to Bam ford, showing a keeil interest in the working 
men of whom his corre8x>ondcnt had written, jioiiit to the ideal of a 
sort of Tory Domocntcy. Carlyle writes . “ ^Ve want more knov ledge 
about the Lancashire ojieiatives ; tlieir nimcrie^ and gams, virtues and 
vices. VTiiinow w'hat you have to bay, and give us wheat free from 
cha£ Then the iich ca^itains of woikeia will ho willing to listen to 
you. Brevity and sincerity will succeed. Bo hiief and sideet, omit 
much, give each suhjoct its proper piopoitioiiate sjiace ; and bo exact 
without caring to round off the edges of what you have to say.” Later, 
he declines Bamford's offer of verses, saying “ verse is a bugbear to 
- booksellers at ^iresent. These ore prosaic, earnest, practical, not singing 
times.*' 
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great Avriter’s almost uninterrupted triumph—brings us in 
face an episode singularly delicate and difficult to deal 
with, but impossible to evade. 

Carlyle, now generally recognised in London as having 
one of the most powerful intellects, and by far the greatest 
command of language among his contemporaries, avos 
beginning to sulTor some of the penalties of renown in being 
beset by bores and travestied by imitators; but ho Avas 
also enjoying its reAvards. Eminent men of all shades of 
opinion made his acquaintance; ho Avas a frcqu6nt guest of 
the genial Micccnas, an admirer of genius though no mere 
Avorshippor of success, R. Monckton Alilnes; meeting Hal- 
1am, Bunsen, Pusey, etc., at his house in London, and after¬ 
wards Adsiting him at Fryston Hall in Yorkshire. The 
future Lord Houghton was, among ^istingiishod Jnen of 
letters and society, the one of AA'hom lie spoke A’tith the 
most unvarying regard. Carlyle corresponded, with Peel, 
whom he set almost on a par AAith Wellington as worthy of 
perfect trust, and talked familiarly with Bishop Wilbor- 
force, whom ho miraculously credits Avith holding at heart 
ArioAvs much like his oAvn. At a somcAvhat later date, in the 
circle of his friends, bounty to him ])y A'arious degrees of 
intimacy, IlSstoiy was represented by Thirlwall, Groto, an<l 
Froude; Poetry by Browning, Henry Taylor, Tennyson, and 
Clough; Social Eomg.nce by Kinsley; Biography by James 
Spedding aftd John Forster; and Criticism by John Buskin. 
BKs link to the last narn^d Avas, however, their common dis¬ 
trust of political economy, as shown in Unt(^ This Last, 
rather than any deep artistic sympathy. In Macaulay, a 
conversationalist more rapid than himself, Carlyle found a 
rival rather than a companion; but his prejudiced view of 
physical science was forgotten in his personal affection for 
Tyndall and in their congenial politics. His society was from 
the publication of Cromwell till near his death increasingly 
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sought after by the aristocracy, several members of which 
invited him to their country seats, and bestowed on him all 
acceptable favours. In this class ho came to find other 
qualities than those referred to in the Sartor inscription, 
and other aims than that of “ preserving their game,” the 
ambition to hold the helm of the State in stormy weather, 
and to play their part among the captains of industry. In 
the Iteminiscences the aristocracy are deliberately voted to be 
“for continual grace of bearing and of acting, steadfast 
hoAour, light address, and cheery stoicism, actually yet the 
best of English classes.” There can bo no doubt that his 
intercourse with this class, as with men of affairs and 
letters, some of whom were his iJroximate equals, was a 
fortunate sequel to the duck-pond of Ecclcfcchan and the 
lonely 'rambles on thy Eorder moors. 

“ Es bildet ein Talent nich lu der Stille, 

Sfch cin Character in dem Strom der AVelt. 

Tho life of a great capital may be the crown of educa¬ 
tion, but there is a danger in honuigo that comes late and 
then without reserve. Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
applies to praise as well as tq wealth; and the sudden 
transition from comparative neglect to 

lionour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

is a moral trial pas^ng the strength of all but a few of 
the “irritable race” of writers. 'The deference pa^l to 
Carlyle mqdo him yet more intolerant of contradiction, 
and fostered his selfishness, in one instance with the 
disastrous result of clouding a whole decade x>f his 
domestic life. In February 1839 he speaks of dining—“an 
eight-o’clock dinner which ruined me for a week ”—^with “ a 
certain Baring,” at whose table in Bath House he again 
met Bunsen, and was introduced to Lord Mahon. This 
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was the beginning of what, <iftcr the death of Sterling, 
grewainto the most intimate friendship of his life. Baring, 
son of IjOixI Ashburton of the American treaty so named, 
and successor to the title on his father’s death in 1848, was 
a man of sterling worth and sound sense, who entered into 
many of the views of his guesh His wife was by general 
consent the most brilliant woman of rank in London, whose 
grace, wit, refinement, and decision of character had made 
her the acknowledged leader of society. Ljuly Harriet, by 
the exercise of some overpowering though purely intell8cC- 
ual spell, made the proudest of men, the modern Diogenes, 
our later Suuft, so much her slave that for twelve years, 
whenever he could steal a day from his work, ho ran at her 
beck from town to country, from ciistle to cot; from Addis- 
combe, her husband’s villa in Surrey^ to the Orange, her 
father-in-law’s seat in Hampshire ; from Loch Luichjirt and 
Glen Finnan, where they had Highland shoot^gs, to the 
Palais Iloyal. Mr. Frouda’s comment in his introduction 
to the Journal is substantially as follows: I^ady Hjp:rict 
Baring or Ashburton was the centre of a planetary system 
in which every distinguished public man of genuine worth 
then revolved. Carlyle w^s naturally the chief among 
them, and he w.is perhaps at one time ambitious of himself 
taking some part in public affairs, and saw the advantage of 
this stepping-stone to enable himibo do something more for 
the world, as Byron said, than write Ij^oks for it. But the 
idea,of entering ParlhAnent^ which seems to have once 
suggested itself to him in 1849, was too vague ai\^ transient 
to have -ever influenced his conduct. It is more correct to 
sa^ that ho was flattered by a sympathy not too thorough 
to be Jbame, pleased by adulation never gross, charmed by 
the same graces that charmed the rest, and finally fascinated 
by a sort of hypnotism. The irritation jvhich this i 
strange alliance produced in the mind of the mistress of 
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Cheyne Kow is no matter of surprisa Pride and affection 
together had made her bear with all her husband’s humpurs, 
and share with him all the toils of the struggle from 
obscurity. Ho had emerged, and she was still half content 
to bo systematicjdly set aside for his books, t}io inanimate 
rivals on wliich he was building a fame she had some 
claim to share. But her fiery spirit was not yet tamed into 
submitting to be sacrificed to an animate rival, or passively 
permitting the usurpation of companionship grudged to 
Ubraelf by another woman, whom she could not enjoy the 
luxmy of despising. Lady Harriot’s superiority in finesse 
and goniidity, as well as advantages of station, were aggrava¬ 
tions of the injury, and this with a singular want of tact 
Carlyle further aggravated when ho insisted on his mfe 
accepting the invitations of his hostess. These visits, always 
against the grain, wore rendered more irritating from a hcalf- 
conscious antagonism between the chief female actors in the 
tragi-comedy; the one sometimes innocently unobservant 
of the wants of her guest, the other turning every accidental 
neglect into a slight, and receiving every jest as an affront. 
Carlyle’s “ Gloriana ” was to the minil of his wife a “ heathen 
goddess,” while Mrs. Carlj lo, with reference to her favour¬ 
ite dog “ Nero,” was in her turn nicknamed Agrippina. 

In midsummer of 1846, after an enforced sojourn at 
Addiscombo in worse tliah her usual health, she returned to 
Chelsea with “ her n^nd all churned to froth,” opened it to 
her husband with such plainness that " there was a violent 
scone”: she left the house in a moo<l like that of the 
first Mrs. Milton, and took refuge with her friends the 
Paulets at Scaforth near Liverpool, uncertain whether or 
not she would return. There were only two persons from 
whom it would seem natural for her at such a crisis to ask 
advice; one was Geraldine Jewsbury, .a young Manchester 
lady, authoress of a well-known novel, Tfie Half-Sisters, from 
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the beginning of their acquaintance in 1841 till the close in 
1866* her most intimate associate and chosen confidant, 
who, wo are told, “ know all ” her secrets ; ^ the other wjw 
tho inspired Italian, pure patriot and Stoic moralist, Joseph 
Mazzini. Te him she wrote twice—once apparently before 
leaving London, and again from Seaforth. llis letters in 
reply, tenderly sympathetic and yet rigidly insistent on tho 
duty of forbearance and endurance, availed to avert tho 
threatened catastrophe; but there arc sentences which show 
how bitter the complaints must have ]>ocn. 

Tt 18 only jou who can teach y<iur'-i*lf that, whatever tho 
2 rresent may be, you must tiHinl it with dignity. ... I could 
only point out to you the fiiKiliiicnt of duties nhich can make 
life—not happy —what can 1 hut earnest, sacred, and resigned. 
... 1 am carrying a burden even heavier than }'ou, and have 
undergone evenjiitterer deceptions. Yoiv life proves an euqity 
thing, you say. Emiity 1 Do not blasphuuie Have yyu never 
done good 1 Have you never lo\ ed ? . . . I’ain and joy, dcceji- 
tion and fulfilled hopes are ju><t tin* rain and the suiibhiue that 
must meet the ti-aveller on his way. Blchs the Almighty if He 
has thought proper to send the hitter to you. . . . Wraj> your 
cloak round ^ou against the first, but do not think a single 
moment that the one or Uie other have anything to do with tho 
etid of the journey. 

Carlyle’s first letter after the rupture is a mixture of re¬ 
proach and affection. “ We never parted before in such a 
manner; and all for literally nothing. . . . Adieu, dearest, 
for that is,*and, if madness prevail fiot, may for ever be 
ydui* authentic title ”; and another, enclosing the birthday 
present which ho had never omitted since hqr mother’s 
drath, softened his wife’s resentment, and the storm blew 
over for a time. But w'hilo the cause remained there was in 
the house at best a surface tranquillity, at worst an under- 

^ Carlyle often speaks, sometimes slightingly, of Miss Jewsbury, as 
a sensational novelist and admirer of George Sand, butdie appreciated - 
her genuine worth. 
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tone of misery which finds voice in Mrs. Carlyle’s diary from 
October 1856 to May 1856, not merely covered with “*1>lack 
spider webs,” but steeped in gall, the publication of which 
has made so much debate. It is like a page from Othello 
reversed. A few sentences condense the refrain of the 
lament. “Charles Bull or said of the Duchess do Praslin, 
‘What could a poor fellow do with a wife that kept a 
journal but murder her ? ’ ” “ That otomal Biith House. I 
wonder how many thousand miles Mr. C. lias walked 
between lie'ro and there ? ” “ Being an only child, I never 

wished to sew men’s trousers—no, never! 

I gin to think I’ve sold myself 
For verj little cus.” 

“ To-day T called on vny lady : she was ])orf«ctly civil, for a 
wonder.” “ Edward Irving' The past is jiast and gone is 
gone— 

O waly, waly, h-ve is honnie, 

A little wliile nlicn it is new.” 

Quotations which, laid alongside the records of the writer’s 
visit to the people at Haddington, “ who seem all to grow 
BO good and kind us they grow old,” and to the graves in 
the churchyard there, are infinitely pathetic. The letters 
which follow are in the ^amo strain, e.y. to Carlyle when 
visiting his sister at the Gill, “ I never forget kindness, 
nor, alas, unkindness cither ” ; to liUichart, “ I don’t believe 
thee, wishing yourself at homo. . . You don’t, as weakly 
amiable people do, sacrifice yourself for the pleasure of 
others ”; to Mrs. Bussell at Thornhill, “ My London doctoPs 
prescription is that I should be kept always happy and 
tranquil (! 1!).” 

In the summer of 1856 Lady Ashburton gave a real 
ground for offence in allowing both tlio Carlyles, on their way 
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north with her, to tako a seat in an ordinar}’ railway car¬ 
riage*, beside her maid, while she herself travelled in a special 
saloon. Partly, perhaps in conseqiicnco, Mrs. Carlyle soon 
went to >isit her coubins in Fifc.shirc, and aftcrwunls 
refused to accompany her lady&hip on the way iKick. This 
resulted in another quaixcl uith her husband, who had 
issued the command from Luiuhart—but it -» as their last on 
the subject, for Gloriana died on the, 4th of the following 
May, 1857, at Paris: “The most quccn-like woman I hacl 
ever known or seen, by nature ainl by culture fitcile princeps 
she, I think, of all great ladies I h.i»o ever seen.” This 
brought to a close an episode in which there wore faults on 
both sides, gravely punished • the incidents of its course and 
the manner in which they were received show, among other 
things, that raying at the name of “ Uajijiiness ” docs little 
or nothing to reconcile iieople to the want of the* reality. 
In 1858 Lord Ashburton mairied again—a Mi.s3 Stuart 
Mackenzie, who became thb attached friend of the Carlyles, 
and remained on terms of unruilled intimacy with both till 
the end: she survived her husband, who died in 1864, 
leaving a legacy of .£2000 to the houschohl at Cheyno 
Row. Sk transiit. m 

From this date wo must turn back over nearly twenty 
years to retrace the main steps of the great author’s career. 
Much of the intervahwas devoted to innumerable visits, in 
acceptance t>f endless hospitalities, or ^n paying his annual 
devotions to Annandale,—-calls on his time which kept him 
rushing from place to place like a comet. Two facts are 
notable about those expeditions: they rarely seemed to give 
him much pleasure, even at Scotsbrig he complained of 
sleepless nights and farm noises; and ho was hardly over 
ac^mpaniod by his wife. She too was constantly running 
north to her own kindred in Liverpool or Scotland^ but 
their paths did not run parallel, they almost always insected. 
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BO that when the one was on the way north the otlior was 
homeward liound, to look out alone on “ a horizon of ccro.” 
Only a few of those visits arc worth recording as of general 
interest. Most of them ere paid, a few receh’oil. In the 
autumn of 1846, Margaret Fuller, sent from Emerson, called 
at Cheyne Ilow, and recordecl her impression of the master 
as " in a very sweet humour, full of wit and pathos, without 
being overbearing,” adding that she was “ carried away by 
the rich flow of his discourse ” ; and that “ the hearty noble 
oai^ostnes^of his personal bearing brought back the charm 
of his writing before she wearied of it.” A later visitor. 
Miss Martineau, his old helper in days of struggle, was now 
thus esteemed: “ Broken into utter wcarisonieness, a mind 
reduced to these three elements—imbecility, dogmatism, 
and iiiilimitcd hope.,, T never in my life was more heartily 
bored with any creature < ” In 1847 there followed the last 
English glimpse of Jeffrey and the last of Dr. Chalmers, 
who was full of enthusiasm about Cromivcll ; then a visit 
to th^ Brights, John and Jacob, at Bochdalc: mth the 
former he had “a paltry speaking match” on topics de¬ 
scribed as “ shallow, totally worthless to me,” Uio latter ho 
liked, recognising in him a ensure and delicacy rare with 
so much strength of will and indepcndenco of thought. 
Later came a second visit from Emerson, then on a 
lecturing tour to England^ gathering ipipressions revived in 
his English Traits. * ‘ His doctrines are too airy and thin,” 
wrote Carlyle, “ for the solid practic&lheads of the Lancashire 
region. had immense talkings with him here, but 

found that he did not give us much to chow the cud upon. 
He is a pure-mindcil man, but I think his talent is not 
quite so high as I had anticipated.” They had an interest¬ 
ing walk to Stonehenge together, and Carlyle attended on# 
of his friend’s lectures, but with modified approval, finding 
this serene “ spiritual son ” of his own rather “ gone into 
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philanthropy and moonshine.” Emerson’s notes of this date, 
on the other hand, mark his omauciiiiitioii from moi’c dis- 
ciplcship. “Carlyle had all the kleinstadthchcr traits of an 
islander and a Scotsman, and reprimanded with severity 
the rebellious instincts of the native of a vast continent. . . . 
In him, as in Byron, one is more struck with the rhetoric 
than with the matter. . . . There is more character than 
intellect in every sentence, therein strangely resembling 
Samuel Johnson.” The same year Carlyle pcrjietrated one 
of his worst criticisms, that on Keats ;— 

Thu kind uf man lie was ^uts evci luuru horrible to ino. 
Force of hunger for pleasure of every kind, and want of all 
other force. . Such a structun* of soul, it would once have 
been very evident, was a chosen “Vessel of Hell ” , 

and in the next an ungenerously coptemptuoua rdferonco 
to Macaulay’s ^listory :— 

The most iiojmldr ever written Fourth edition already, 
within perhaps four montlts. Hook to which four hundred 
editions could not add any value, there being no de]itli of sense 
in it at all, and a very gieat quantity of rhetorical wind.* 

Landor, on the other hand, whom he visited later at 
Bath, he appreciated, bcin^ “ much taken with the gigant- 
esque, explosive but essentially chivalrous and almost heroic 
old man.”^ Ho was now at case about the ado of his 
books, having, inter film, rcccivefl ^6600 for a new edition 
of the Frehch lievohttion and the Misfellames. His journal 

‘ ^ 4'his is one of the few instances in wliieb further knowledge 
led to a change for the better m Carlyle’s judgment. ,Iii a letter to 
Emerson, 1840, he speaks dispaiagiiigly of bandor as “a add man, 
aiiom no extent of culture had been able to tame ■ Ifis intellectual 
faculty seemed to me to be aeak in projioition to his violence of 
temper: the judgment ho gives about anything is iiioie apt to be 
wrong than light,—ns the inward whirlaind shows him this side or 
tSe other of the object: and sides of an objeet oic all that ho sees.” 
JDc te faJbula. Emerson answers defending Landor, iind indjeatiiig* 
l<oints of likeness between him and Carlyle. 
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is faU of plans for new work on democracy, organisation of 
labour, and education, and his letters of the period to 
Thomas Erskine and others are largely devoted to politics. 

In 1846 he spent the first week of September in Ireland, 
crossing from Ardrossan to Belfast, and thep driving to 
Drogheda, and by rail to Dublin, whore in Conciliation Hall 
he saw O’Cuuncll for the first time since a casual glimpse at 
a radical meeting arranged by Ghjirles Buller—a meeting 
to which ho had gone out of curiosity in 1834. O’Connell 
, alwaysran object of Carlyle’s detestation, and on this 
occasion he' does not ininve his words. 

Chief quack of the then worlil . lirs-t lime 1 liad ever 
heard the lying scoiindrel t.pc,ik Demosthenes of blarney 

. the big bcggar-inaii wlio laid 5,000 a year, and, prdh 

jpiMZor/,the iavour ot I'higlish niiiiislers instead ot tlie pillory. 

« 

At r^undruui h<< met by invitation C'arletnn the nuielist, 
with Mitchell iuid(ia\aTi Dulty,^ the Young Ireland leaders 
whom he seems personally to h.ivc liked, but he told Mitchell 
that 4o would probably bo hanged, and said during a drive 
about some flourishing and fertile fields of the Pale, “ Ah 1 
Dufly, there you see the hoof of the bloody Saxon.” Ho re¬ 
turned from Kingston to Liverpool on the 10th, and so closed 
his short and unsatisfactory trip. Throe years later, July 
to August 6tli 1840, ho paid a longer and final visit to the 
“ ragged commonweal ” or'“ conmion wpe,” as llaleigh called 

^ Sir C. Ga\an DulTy, in tlic “Conversations and Corresimndence,” 
now being published iii tku Cuntani>orary*Jtcvicw, natiiially cinphssiseB 
Carlyle’s x>alit<-‘r> more genial side, and prints several expressions of 
sympathy witii the “Tenant Agitations”; but his demur to the B«- 
miniscences of My IriiJi Journey Iieing accepted as an accurate account 
of the wiiter’s real sentiments is of little avail in face of the letters to 
Emerson, more strongly nceentuatiiig the same views, e.g. “ Bothered 
almost to madness with Irish balderdash. . . ‘ Bladklead these two ^ 

million bile beggars,’ I sometimes advised, ‘and sell them in Brasil.as 
niggers I ’—pcihaps Parliament on sweet constiaint will allow you to 
advaneo them to be niggers 1" 
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it, landing at Dublin, and after some days there passing on 
to K^dare, Kilkenny, Lismore, W aterford, beautiful Killarnoy 
and its beggar hordes, and then to Limerick, Clare, Castlebar, 
where he met W. K Forster, whoso acquaintance ho had made 
two years eiiflier at Matlock. At Gweedore in Donegal ho 
stayed with Lord George Hill, -whom ho respected, though 
persuaded that he was on the wrong roiul to lieform by 
Philanthropy in a country where it had never worked; and 
then on to half Scotch Derry. There, August 6th, he made 
an emphatic after-breakfast speech to a half-eympathetlc 
audience; the gist of it being that the remedy'for Ireland 
was not “omancqjation” or “ liberty,” but to “cease following 
the devil, as it had being doing for two centuries.” The 
same afternoon ho escaped on board a (Glasgow steamer, and 
landed safe at 2 AM. on the morning of the 7tlt. The 
notes of the tAir, set down on his return to Chelsea and 
republished in 1882, have only the literary ^crit of the 
vigorous desciiptivc touches inseparable fiom the author’s 
lightest ivriting; otherwise they are mere nmgh-and-tumble 
jottings, with no consecutive meaning, of a rapid hawk’s- 
eyo view of the four provinces. 

But Carlyle never departed from the views they set 
forth, that Ireland is in tlie main a country of idle semi¬ 
savages, whose staple trade is begging, whose practice is 
to lie, unfit not onl^' for self-g<fv'crnment but for what is 
commonly quilled constitutional goveinment, whose ragged 
peoj^lo must be coerced, by the methods of Raleigh, of 
Spenser, and of Cromwell, into reasonable industry and 
• respect for law. At Westport, whore “human swinery 
has reached its acme,” ho finds “ 30,000 paupers in a popu¬ 
lation of 60,000, and 34,000 kindred hulks on outdoor relief, 
lifting each an ounce of mould with a shovel, while 6000 
la&s are pretending to break stones,” and exclaims, “ Can 
it be a charity to keep men alive on these terms 1 Lf face 
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of all the twaddle of the earth, shoot a man rather than 
train him (with heavy expense to his neighbours) to<- be a 
deceptive human swine.” Superficial travellers generally 
praise the Irish. Carlyle had not been long in their 
country when he formulated his idea of the, Home Kule' 
that seemed to him most for their good. 

Kildare Bail way . hig blockhead sitting vith Ins dirty feet 
on seat opposite, not stirring them for one who wanted to sit 
there. “ One thing we’re all agreed on,” said he ; “ we’re very 
iH'^vemed*! Whig, Tory, Itndical, Repealer, all all admit we’re 
very ill-governed ' ’’ I thought to myself, “ Yes, indeed ; you 
govern yourself He that would govern you well would i>rob- 
ably surprise you much, iiiy friend—laying a hearty horse-whip 
over that back of youra.” 

And a little later at Castlebar he declares, “Society 
hero would have to eat itself and end by cannibalism in a 
week, if it^wero not hold up by the rest of our Empire 
standing afoot.” These passages are written in the spirit 
which inspired his paper on “ The Nigger Question ” and 
the aggressive series of assaults to W'hich it belongs, on 
what he regarded as the most prominent quackeries, shams, 
and pretence philanthropies of the day. His owm account of 
the reception of this work is characteristic :— 

In 1B49, after an intervq,! of deep and gloom and bottomless 
dnbitation, came Latter-Day Pamphlet*, which unpleasantly 
astonished everybody, set the w'orld upon the strangest supposi¬ 
tions—“ Carlyle got deep into whisky,’’ said some,—ruined my 
reputation according to the friendliest voices, and in eflect 
divided me altogether from the mob of “ Progrcss-of-the-species ” 
and other vulgar ; but were a givat relief to my ow'n conscience 
as a faithful citizen, and have been ever since. 

These pamphlets alienated Mazzini and Mill, and pro^ 
voked the assault of the newspapers; which, by the author’s 
confession, did something to arrest and restrict the sale. 
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Nor was this indignation whollj' unnatural. Once in his 
life, en occasion of his being called to servo at a jury trial, 
Carlyle, with remarkable adroitness, coaxed a recalcitrant 
juryman into acquiescence with the majority ; but coaxing 
as a rule was not his way. When he found himself in 
front of what he deemed to be a falsehood his wont was to 
fly in its face and tear it to pieces. His satire was not 
like that of Horace, who taught his readers ndfmJo dieere 
verum, it was rather that of the older Lucilius or the later 
Juvenal; not that of Chaucer, M’hn wrote— 

That patience is a \iitni> Ingli is jilain, 

JSecan.sc it finiquers, as tlie clerks explain, 

Things that rude valmir never could attain, 

but that of Tlie attributed to Ka^eigh, or SwifMi Gulli¬ 
ver or the letters of Junius. The method of direct dcnunci- 

# 

ation has advantages: it cannot be mistaken, ii^r, if strong 
enough, ignored; but it must lay its account with conse¬ 
quences, and Carlyle in this instance found them so serious 
that he was threatencil at the height of his fame with 
dethronement. Men said he had lost bis heail, gone 
back to the everla-sting “No,”’ ainl mistaken swearing 
all round for political philosojihy. The ultimate value 
attached to the Ijutter-lhv/ ramiihhiit must depend to a 
large extent on the \ iow of the Aitic. It is now, however, 
generally admitted on the one hand* that they served in 
somp degree to counteract the rashness of I’hilaiithropy, 
on the other, that their effect was marred by more than the 
writer’s usual faults of exaggeration. * It is needless to refer 
tile temper they display to the troubles then gathering 
about his domestic life. A better explanation is to be found 
in the public events of the time. 

The two years previous to their appeaiaqco were the . 
Revolution years, during which the European world seemed 
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to be turned upside down. The French had thrown out 
their bourgeois king, Louis Philippe—“the old scoundrel,” 
as Carlyle called him,—and established their second Re¬ 
public. Italy, Hungary, and half Germany were in revolt 
against the old authorities; the Irish joined ip the chorus, 
and the Chartist monster petition was being carted to 
Parliament. Upheaval was the order of the daj', kings 
became exiles and exiles kings, djTiasties and creeds were 
being subverted, and empires seemed rocking as on the 
stisface of m earthquake. They were years of great aspira¬ 
tions, with beliefs in all manner of swift regeneration— 

Magnus ab integro Sveolorum nascilur ordo, 

all varieties of doctrinaire idealisms. Mazzini failed at 
Romo, •Kossuth at Pesth; the riots of Berlin resulted in 
the restoration of the old dull bureaucratic 'regime; Smith 
O’Brien’s bister exploded in a cabbage gaidcn; the Rail¬ 
way Bubble burst in the fall of ,lho bloated king Hudson, 
and the Chartism of the time evaporated in smoke. The 
old sham gods, with Buonapai'te of the stuffed eagle in 
front, came back; because, concluded Carlyle, there was no 
man in the front of the new movement strong enough to 
guide it; because its figure-heads were futile sentimental¬ 
ists, insurgents who could not win. The reaction pro¬ 
duced by their failure had somewhat the same effect 
on his mind that tlm older French Revolution had on 
that of Burke: ho was driven back to a greater decree 
than Mr. Froude allows on practical conseiwatism and 
on the negations of which the Latter-Day Pamphlets are 
the expression. Td this series of prorvanciamentos bf 
political scepticism bo nieant to add another, of which he 
often talks under the name of “Exodus from Hoimdsditch,** 
boldly stating and setting forth the grounds of his now 
complete divergence from all forms of what either in 
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EngLuid or Europe generally could bo called the Oi-thodox 
fuithdn lieligion. He was, we are told, withheld from this 
by tlie feeling that the teaching even of the priests he 
saw and derided in Belgium or in Galway was better than 
the atheistic mateiialism which ho associated with the 
dominion of mere physical science. He may have felt 
he had nothing, delinite enough to bo understood by 
the people, to substitute for what he proposc<l to destroy ; 
and he may have ha<l a thouglit of the reception of such 
a work at Scotsbrig. Much of tb*- Life of ha»«f- 

over, is somewhat less directly occupied with the same 
question, and though gentler in tone it excited almost as 
much cLamour as the Pamphlets^ es{>ccial]y in tlio north. 
The book, says Carlyle himself, was “utterly levolting to 
the religious people in (larticular (to my surpriso«rathor 
than othoi^vis?). ‘ Doesn’t believe in us cither ! ’ Not 
he for curtain ; can’t, if you will know.” faring the 
same year hi.s almost vio^'hid dislike of materialism 
found vent in denunciations of tin “Crystal Palace” 
Exhibition of Industry; though for its main promoter. 
Prince Albeit, he subsequently entertained and expressed 
a sincere respect. 

In the summer of IS.*)! the Carlyles went together to 
Malvern, where they met Tennyson (whoso good nature 
had been proof against some ^flighting remarks on his 
verses), Sydney Dobell, then in the fame of Ins “Roman,” 
and^ other celebrities. • They tried the “ Water Cure,” 
under the superintendence of Dr. Gully, who receiveil 
and treated them as guests; but they derived little gooil 
ffttm the process. “ I found,” says Carlyle," water taken 
as medicine to be the most destructive drug I had ever 
tried.” Proceoiling northward, ho spent three weeks with 
his mother, then in her eighty-fourth year and ^t last grow¬ 
ing feeble; a quiet time only disturbed by indignation at 
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“ ono ass whom I heard the bray of in some Glasgow news¬ 
paper,” comparing “ our grand hater of shams ” to Bather 
GavazzL His stay was shortened by a summons to spend 
a few days with the Ashburtons at Paris on their return 
from Switzcrlami. Though bound by a promire to respond 
to the call, Carlyle did not much relish it. Travelling 
abroad was alwsiys a burden to him, and it was aggra¬ 
vated in this case by his very limited command of the 
language for conversational purposes. Fortumitely, on 
i%Kehing iJbndon he found that the poet Browning and 
his wife, whoso acquaintance he had made ten years 
before, wore about to start for the same destination, and 
he prevailed upon them, though somewhat reluctant, 
to take charge of hiin.^ The comi>anionsliip was therefore 
not accidental, and. it was of great service. “ Carlyle,” 
according to Mrs. Browning’s biographer, “would have 
been miserable without Browning, who made all the 
arrangements for the party, passed lugg,agc through the 
customs, saw to passports, fought the battles of all the 
stations, and afterwards acted as guide thimigh the streets 
of the great city. By a curious irony, two rorsc-makers 
and admirers of George San(|^ made it possible fur the 
woidd-be man of action to find his way. The poetess, 
recalling the trip afterwards, wrote that she liked the 
prophet more than she expected, finding his “bitterness 
only melancholy, and his scorn sensibility. Browning 
himself continued through life ■.'o regard Carlyle with 
“affectionate reverence.” “Ho never ceased,” says Mra 
Orr, “to defend him against the charge of unkindness 
to his wife, or to believe that^ in the matter of their 
domestic unhappiness, she was the more responsible of the 
two. . . . He always thought her a hard unlovable 
woman, and I believe little liking was lost between them. 

’ Mrs. Sutherland Oir’s L\fc of Jiobert Bromning 
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... Yet Carlyle never rendered him that service- - easy as 
it a}>i)cars—which one man of letters most justly values 
from another, that of jiioclaiming the adiniration which ho 
privately profes-^ed for his work.” The party started, 
September 2^th, .and reached ])iep|>o by Newhaven, after 
a rough intssage, the eflects of which on some fellow- 
travellers more unfortunate than himself Carlyle describes 
in a series of recently-discovered jottings^ made on his 
return, October 2nd, to Chelsea. On September 2.5th they 
reached Paris. Carl}’le joined the Ashbiirtoiis at Mcuri^*s 
Hotel; there dined, went in the evening to the Tln^ittre 
Fraii 9 ais, cursed the play, and commented unpleasantly 
on General Changarnier sitting in the stalla 

During the next few days he met many of the celebrities 
of the time, and caricatured, after his ^shioii, theii i^rsonal 
appearance, tafic, and miuincr. These criticisms aio for the 
most part of little value. The writer had in •sjime of his 
essays shown almost as much capacity of uinlcrstanding 
the groat Frenchmen of the last century as was ^ com¬ 
patible with his I’uritaii vein , but as regards French litera¬ 
ture since the liovolution he was cither ignorant or 
alien. What light could ]>c thrown on that interesting 
ora by a man who could only say of tlie authors of La 
Comidie Ilumaine and CoHSuelo that they were ministers 
in a Phallus worship? C’arlylc'seems to have seen most 
of Thiers, *whom he treats with good-natured condescen¬ 
sion, but little insight*: “round fat body, tapering like 
a ninepin into small fat feet, jilacidly sharp fat face, 
puckered eyeward ... a frank, sociable kind of creature, 
'vi^o has absolutely no malignity towards any one, and 
is not the least troubled with self-seekings.” Thiers 
talked with contempt of Michelet, and Carlyle, uncon- 

1 P.irtia]ly roproducol, Pall Mall OazUte, Apiil 9th 1990, with illua. > 
ti stive connecting commente. 
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Bcious of tlio numerous affinities between that historian 
of genius and himself, half assented. Prosper MdrlUuie,^ 
on the other hand, incensed him by some freaks of 
criticism, nffiother. in badinage or earnest—probably the 
former. “Jean Paul,” he said, getting on the theme of 
German literature, “ was a hollow fool of the first magni¬ 
tude,” and Goethe was “insignificant, unintelligiblo, a paltry 
kind of Scribe manqud” “ 1 could stand no more of it, but 
lighted a cigar, and adjourned to the street. * You im¬ 
pertinent ^asphemons blockhead! ’ this was sticking in 
my throat: better to retire wdthout bringing it out.” Of 
Guizot he writes, “ Tartuflb, gaunt, hollow', resting on the 
everlasting ‘No* w'ith a haggard consciousness that it 
ought to bo the everlasting ‘ Yea ’ ” To me an extremely 

detestffble kind of man.” Carlyle missed General Cavai- 
gnac, “ of all Frenchmen the one ” he “ cared to see.” 
In the streefis of Paris he found no one w’ho could properly 
be called a gentleman. “ The truly ingenious and strong 
men of France are here (i.r among the industrial classes) 
making money, while the politician, literary, etc. etc. class 
is mei’o play-actorism.’’ Ilis summary Iwfore leaving at 
• the close of a week, rather 'iiisspcnt^ is: “Articulate- 
speaking Franco was altogether without beauty or moaning 
to mo in my then diseased mood; but 1 saw traces of the 
inarticulate . much worthier.” 

Back in London, ho sent Mrs. Carlyle to the Grange 
(distinguishing himself, in an interval of study at homo, 
by washing the back area flags with his own hands), and 
there joined her till the close of the year. During the 
early port of the next he was absorbed in reading and 
planning work. Then came an unusually traiupiil visit to 
Thomas Erakine of Linlathen, during which he had only>o 

^ The two men were mutually antaj^nistic ; M4rim£e tried to read 
the French SevohUion, but flung the book aside in weariness or disdain. 
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complaiu that the servants were often obliged to run 
out (H the room to hide their laugiiter at liis humoruiu 
bursts. At the close of August 1852 ho embarked on 
1>oard a Leith steamer bound for Rotterdam, on his first 
trip to Germany. J-Iome once more, in October, he found 
chaos come, and seas of jiaint overwlielming everything; 
“went to the Grange, and back in time to witness from 
Bath House the funeral. Ko\ ember ISth, of the great 
Duke,” remarking, “ The one true man of oflicial men in 
England, or that 1 know' of in Kuiopt', concludes his long 
course. . . Tennyson’s verses arc naught Silence alone 
is respectable on budi an occasion " Jii IVInreh, again at 
the Grange, he met th(> Italian minister Azeglio, and when 
this statesman dispai aged Maz/ini - a thing only permitted 
by Carlyle to himself — ho retorted w itii the remark, Mon¬ 
sieur, vous ne le eonnaissez jias dn tout, <lu tout.’’ At Chel¬ 
sea, on his return, the fow 1 tragic-comedj' reach wl a crisis, 
“ the unprotected male ’’ ileelaiing that he wouhl shoot tliem 
or poison them. “A man is not a ('hatlium nor a Wallenstein; 
but a man has work too, which the Pow’crs wouM not quite 
wish to have supiu’csscd by two and sixpence w'orth of 
bantams. . . The}' must either witlnlraw or die.” Ulti¬ 
mately his mothcr-w ife came to the rescue of her “ babe 
of genius ”, the cocks w'ere bought off, and in the long- 
talked-of sound-proof room the last eonsiderablo w'ork of 
his life, thoftgh iiainfully, [irocceded Meanwhile “ brother 
John,” had married, amt Mis. Cailyle w'eiit to visit the 
couple at Moffat. While there bad tidings oamo from 
Scotsbrig, and she dutifully hiin-ied off to nurse her 
mother-in-law through an attack from which the strong 
old woman temporarily rallied. But the final stroke could 
not bo long delayed. When Carlyle was paying his winter 
visit to the Grange in December news came thabhis mother 
was worse, and her recovery despaired of; and, by consent 
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of his hostess, he hurried off to Scotsbrig; “ mournful 
leave given me by the Lady A., mournful encouragotnent 
to be speedy, not dilatory,” and aiTivud iii time to hear 
her last words. “Hero is Tom eumo to bid you gooil- 
night, mother,” said Jolm. “As I turned to ,go, she stiid, 
* Tm mucklo oblcegcd to you.’ ” She spoke no more, but 
passed from sleep after sleep of coma to that of death, on 
Sunday, Christmas Day, 1853. “Wo can only have one 
mother,” exclaimed Byron on a like event—the solemn close 
ot many stibrms. But between Margaret Carlj'le and the 
son of whom she -was so proud there ha«l never liecn a 
shadow. “If,” writes Mr. Froudo, “she gloried in Ids 
fame and greatness, ho gloried more in being her son, 
and while she lived she, and she only, stood between him 
and thb loneliness of^ which ho so often and so passionately 
complajped.” * 

Of all Qprlylc’s letters none are more tenderly beautiful 
than those which ho sent to Scotsbrig. The last, written on 
his fifty-eighth birthday, D<‘cember 4th, which she probably 
never read, is one of the finest. The close of their way¬ 
faring together left him solitary ; his “ soul all hung with 
black,” and, for months to cr^ue, everything aroiuid -was 
ovorshatlowcd by the thought of his bereavement In his 
journal of February 28th 18.54, ho tolls us that he had on 
the Sunday before seen st vision of Mainhill in old days, 
-with mother, father,'and the rest getting drosced for the 
meeting-house. “ They are gone siow', vanished all; their 
poor bits of thrifty clothes, . . . their pious struggling 
efforts; their little life, it is all away. It has all melted 
into the still sea, it was rounded with a sleep.” The entty 
ends, as fitting, with a prayer: “ O pious mother! kind, good, 
bravo, and truthful soul as 1 have ever found, and more 
, than I have elsewhere found in this world. Your poor 
Tono, long out of his schooldays now, has fallen very 
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lonely, very lame and broken in this pilgrimage of his; 
and^ou cannot help him or cheer him . . any more. 

From your grave in Kcclofcchan kirkyanl yonder you bid 
him tnist in God; and that also ho wll try if ho can under¬ 
stand and d^” 



CHAPTER VI 


TUE MINOTAl'U 
[ 1853 - 1866 ] 

Carlyle was now ongagctl on a work which iwiniml, I’c- 
coivocl, and wellnigh cxluuisted all his strength, resulting in 
the gr&tost though tjhc least generally rciid of all his books. 
CromirelJ, achie\ed, he had thrown himself for a season into 
contemporary politics, condescending even, contrary to his 
rule, to make casual contributi.>ns to the Press; but his 
temper was too hut for success in tliat arena, and his letters 
of the time ara full of the feeling that the Latter-Day 
Damphlets bwl sot the world against him. None of his 
generous replies to young mci) asking his advice arc mure 
suggestive than that in which he writes from Chelsea 
(March 9th 1860):— 

If my books teach ,^'oa anylliing, don’t mind jn the least 
whether other people l:«lieve it or nut; but lay it to heart . . . 
as a real message left with you, whiefi you must set about ful¬ 
filling, wha^tever others do. . . . And be not suqirised that 
“ |H!ople have no sympathy n ith you ” That is an accompani¬ 
ment that will attend you all your days if you mean to live an 
earnest life. 

• But ho himself, though “ ever a fighter,” felt that, oven 
for him, it w^ not good to bo akme. Ho decided there "was 
no use railing in vain like Timon ”; he would go back again 
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from the present to the past, from the latter days of (lisconl 
to se8k countenance in some great figure of history, under 
whose segis he might shelter the advocacy of his views. 
Looking about for a theme, several ciosscd his mind. lie 
thought of Ifeland, hut that was too hurning a subject; of 
William the Concpieror, of Simon do Montfnrt, the Norse¬ 
men, the Cid, but these may have seemed to him too 
remote. Why, assk jKitriotic Scotsmen, did he not take up 
his and their favourite Knoxl I'ut Knox’s life had Ix^i 
fairly handled by M'Orie, aiul I’.irlyle woidd Rave found 
it hal'd to adjust his trccatmunt of that esscntnilly national 
“hero” to the “Kvodus from lIound.sditcli ” “Luther” 
might have been an apter theme; but theic too it would 
have been a strain to steer clear of theological controvci-sy, 
of M'hich he lywl had enough. Nai»leoii was at heart 
too much of a gamin for his taste. Jajoking over 4<kirope 
in more recent times, he concluded that tlic Prussian mon¬ 
archy had been the main ^entrc of iiKKlern stabilitj’, and 
that it had been made so by its lirtual creator, Friedrich Tl., 
called the Groat. Once entertained, the subject seized 
him as with the eye of Coleridge’s mariner, and, in spite 
of m anifold efforts to get jirce, compelled him, so that ho 
could “not choose but” wnte on it. Again and again, as 
the magnitude of the task becapie manifest, wo find him 
doubting, hesitating, •recalcitrating, .iiid yet captive. He 
began readiftg Jomiiii, Premjs, the kinjfs own Memoirs and 
Despatches, and groancif at the mountains through which 
ho had to dig. “ Prussian Friedrich and the Pclkm laid on 
Ossa of Prussian dry-as-ilust lay crushing me with the con¬ 
tinual question. Dare I try it ? Dare I not 1 ” At length, 
gathering himself together for the effort, ho resolved, as 
befpre in the case of Cromwell, to visit the scones of whidi 
ho was to write. Hence the excursion to Germany of 
1862, during which, with the kindly-offered guidance of Mr. 
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Neuberg, an accomplished German admirer of some fortune 
resident in London, he made his first direct acquaintance 
with the country of whose literature he had long been 
himself the English interpreter. The outlines of the trip 
may bo shortly condensed from the letters written during 
its progress to his wife and mother. Tleaching Rotterdam 
on September 1st, after a night made sleepless by “ noisy 
nocturnal travellers and the most industrious cocks and 
clamorous bells ” he had ever heard, he sailed up the river 
to Bonn, where ho consulto<l books, saw “Father Arndt,” 
and encountored some types of the German professoriate, ,- 
“miserable creatures lost iu statistics.” There he met* 
Neuberg, and they w’ont togcth''r to Rolandseck, to the 
village of Hunof among the Sieben-Gcbirgo, and then 
on to’ Coblenz. After a detour to Ems, which Ciirlyle, 
comminuting the gaming-hibles, compared to ^Matlock, and 
making a pilgrimage to Nassau as the birthplace of 
William the Silent, they rejoined the Rhino and sailed 
admiringly up the finest rciieh of the river. From hlainz 
the philo.supher an«l his guide went on to Fiankfort, 
paid their respects to Goethe’s statue and the garret 
where We/rther was written, the .Tu<lcngasse, “grimmest 
section of the IMiddlo Ages,” and the B«>mcr—election hall 
of the ohl Kaisers ; then to Homburg, where they saw an 
old Russian countess playing “gowpanfuls of gold pieces 
every stake,” and left after no long stay, Carl>le, in a 
letter to Scotsbrig, pronouncing tile fashionable Badeort to 
bo the “ rallying-placo of such a sot of empty blackguards 
us are not to be found elsewhere in the world.” We find 
liim next at Marburg, whore he visited the castle of Philip 
of Hesse. Passing through Cassol, ho went to Eisenach, and 
visited the neighbouring Wartburg, where he kissed the old 
oaken table, on which the Bible was made an open book for ' 
the German race, and noted the hole in the plaster where 
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the inkstand had been thrown at the devil and his noises: 
an incident to which eloquent reference is made in the lec¬ 
tures on “Heroes.” Hence they drove to Gotha, and lodged 
in Napoleon's room after Leipzig. Then by Erfnrt, with 
more Luthor.mcinories, thej' took rail to Weimar, explored 
the houses of Goethe ami of Schiller, and dined by invita¬ 
tion with tlio Augustenburgsj the (h-and Huchess, with sons 
and daughter.*?, conversing in a Babyloni.sh dialect, a melange 
of French, English, and Gerninn. The next stage seems to 
have been Leipzig, then in a bust Ic w'ith the Fsar. “ llcffr- 
over,’’ says Carlyle, “ we got a book or two, drank a glass 
’ of wine in Auc-rbach’s kellcr, and at last got oiY safe to 
the compsirativc quiet of Dresden ” He ignores the picture 
galleries; and makes a ban' reference to the palaces from 
■which they steamed up the JOlbo to^the heart of 'Saxon 
Switzerland, ^hcre he Mirvcj’ed Lobositz, first batjle-field 
df the Seven Yeais’ War, and rested at the romantic 
moimtain watering-jdace «*f T<jpht/ “Ho seenis,” WTOtc 
Mrs. Carlyle, “to be getting veiy su<'ees'»fully through 
his travels, thanks to the p.iticnco and helpfulness of 
Ncubcig. He makes in every letter, frightful miaereres 
over his sleeping acconiniu(yitiuns, but li>‘ cannot conceal 
that he is really pretty vvell.” The w'ritt'i’s own misrreres 
are as doleful and nearl> at, fre(|uent, but she was really in 
much worse health, l^’roin 'I'oplitz the companions proceeded 
in w'cary Stillwagens to Zittau in Lnsatia, and so on to 

Hcirnhnt, the primiti\e (it\ ot the MoiaM.m brethren : a place 
not bigger tliaii Annan, but beautiful, i>iire, .and qwt beyond 
any town on the earth, I d.itC'-ay ; and, indeed, more like a 
sahitly di-cam of Calviiiiini made re.-tl tlian a tirn'ii of stone 
and lime. , 

^Onward by “ dreary moory Frankfurt ” on the Oder, 
whence they reconnoitred “ the field of Kivicrsdorf, a 
scraggy village where Fiitz received his worst defeat^” Vhey 
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reached the Prussian capital on the last evening of the 
month. From the British Hotel, Untor don Linden, wo 
have, October Ist:— 

I am dead stupid ; my heart nearly choked out of me, and 
my head churned to pieces. . . . Berlin is loud almost as I.,ondon, 
hut in no other way great. .. about the size of Liverpool, and 
more like Glasgow. 

They spent a week there (sight-seeing being made easier 
by an introduction from Lady Ashburton to the Ambas- 
B6.#or), disopvering at length an excellent portrait of Fritz, 
meeting Tiock, Cornelius, Bauch, Preuss, etc., and then got 
quickly back to London by way of Hanover, Cologne, and 
Ostend. Carlyle’s travels are always interesting, and would 
bo more so without the tiresome, because ever the same, 
complaints. Six years later (1858) he made his second ex¬ 
pedition to Germany, in the company of twd friends, a Mr. 
Foxton—who is made a butt—and the faitlifiil Ncuberg. Of 
this journey, undertaken with a^ more exclusively business 
purpose, and accomplished with greater dispatch, there are 
fewer notes, the substance of w'hich may be hero antici¬ 
pated. He sailed (August 21st) from Leith to Hamburg, 
admiring the lower Pllbc, and then went out of his vr&y to 
accept a pressing invitation from the Baron Usedom and his 
wife to the Isle of Itugon, sometimes called the German Isle 
of Wight. He wont there flliy Stralsund, liked his hosts and 
their pleasant place, irhere for cocks crowding he had doves 
cooing; but in Putbus, the Richmond of the island, ho had 
to encounter brood sows as well as cochin-chinas. From 
Biigen he* "wont quickly south by Stettin to Berlin, then 
to Custrin to survey the field of Zomdorf, with what 
memorable result readers of Friedrich know. His next 
halt was at Liegnitz, headquarters for exploring the 
grounds of “Leuthon, the grandest of all the battles^” 
and Molwitz—first of Fritz’s fights—of which we hear so 
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much in the Beminixences. His course lay on to Breslau, 
“ a queer old city as ever you heard of, high as Edinburgh 
or more so,” and, by Landshut, through the picturosijuo 
villages of the Biesen-Gebirgo into Bohemia. There he 
first put up, at Pardubitz in a vile, big inn, for bed a 
“ trough eighteen inches too short, a mattress forced into 
it which cocked up at both ends ’’—such as most travellers 
in remoter Germany at tliat period have experienced. 
Carlyle was unfavourably im]>rcsbcd by the Bohemians, 
and not one in a hundred of them could iiuderstand^ 
word of Gorman. They are liars, thieves, slatterns, a 
kind of miserable, subter-Irish people,—Irish with the 
addition of ill-nature.” Ho and his friemls visited the 
fields of Chotusitz and Kolin, where they found the 
“Golden Sun,” from which “the last of the Kings” had 
sun'eyed the ground, “ sunk to bo the dirtiest house prob¬ 
ably in Eurojie.” Thence he made for I’raguc, whoso 
picturesque grandeur he cojiild not help extolling. “ Hero,” 
ho writes, enclosing the fiower to his wife, “is an authentic 
wild pink plucked from the battle-field. Give it to some 
young lady who practises the Battle of I’raguo on her 
piano to your satisfaction.” On September 16th ho dates 
from Dresden, whence he spent a laliorious day over 
Torgan. Thereafter they sped on, ivith the usual tribula¬ 
tions, by Hochkirk, Leipzig, Weissonfels, and Itossbach. 
Hurrying homeward, they wore obliged to decline another 
invitation from the Duchess at Weimar; and, making for 
Guntorshausen, performed the fatiguing journey from there 
to Aix-la-Chapelle in one day, i.e. travelling often in slow 
tAins from 4 a.m. to 7 p.h., a foolish feat even for the 
eupeptic. Carlyle visited the cathedral, but has left a 
very jioor account of the impression produced on him 
b}^ the simple slab sufficiently inscribed, “Carolo Magno.” 
“Next morning stand upon the lid of dliarlemagne, 
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abominable monks i-oaring out their idolatrous gran 
music within sight.” By Ostend and Dover he re&chc< 
homo on the 22nd. A Yankee scamper trip, one migh 
say, but for the result testifying to the enormoiis energj 
of the traveller. “ He speaks lightly,” says Mr. Froude 
“ of hjiving seen Kolin, Torgau, etc. etc. No one would 
guess from reading these short notices that ho had mastered 
the details of every field ho visited; not a turn of the 
ground, not a brook, not a wood liad escaped him. . . . 
'luore are lAi mistakes. Military students in Germany are set 
to learn Frederick’s battles in Carlyle’s account of them.” 

During the interval between those tonra there are few 
events of interest in Carljde’s outer, or phases of his inner 
life which Iiave not been already noted. The year 1854 
found 'the country ,ablaze with the excitement of the 
Crimoap War, with which he had as little sjnnpathy as 
Cobden or„Blight or the inemlieis of Stnrge’s deputation. 
He had no share in the ixipular enthusiasm for what ho 
regarded as a mere newspaper foil}’. All liis ]K>litical 
leaning was on the siilo of llussia, which, from a safe 
distance, having no direct acquaintance with the country, 
ho always admired as a scat of ^strong goveimment, the re 
presentative of wise control over bailvarous races. Among 
the worst of these lie reckoned the Turk, “a lazy, ugly, 
sensual, dark fanatic, whom wc have nqw ha<l for 400 years. 
1 would not buy the Vontiiiuanco of him in Em-ope at the 
rate of sixpence a century.” Car]}le had no more faith in 
the “ Bahvpco of power ” than had Byron, who scoffed at it 
from another, the Bcpublican, side as “ balancing straws on 
kings’ noses instead of wringing them off,” e.g .— 

As to Russian increase of strength, he writes, I would wait 
till Russia meddled with me before I drew sword to stop his in¬ 
crease of strength. It is the idle population of editors, etc., thu 
has done all this in England. One perceives clearly that 
ministers go forward in it against their will. 
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Even our heroisms at Alma — “a terrible, almost 
lioniUc, operation” — Balaclava, and Inkcrmann, failed 
to raise a glow in his mind, though he admitted tlie 
force of Tennyson’s ringing lines. The alliance with the 
‘"scandalous.copper capbiin,” cl<*ctc<i by the French, as 
the Jews chose Bjirabbaa,—an alliance at which many 
patriots ■winced—w’as to him only an added disgrace. 
Carlyle’s comment on the subsequent visit to Osborne of 
Victor Hugo’s “ brigand,” and his luccptioii aithin the pale 
of legitimate sovereignty was, “Louis Bonap.'iete has n6t 
been shot hitherto. That is the best that can be said.” 
Sedan brought most men round to his miiiil about Napo¬ 
leon HI. : but his apiiroval of the policy of the Czars 
remains open to the entieism of hi 1..aiiin. In refer¬ 
ence to the next great stnigglc of yie age, t^arlylo was 
m full sympafliy with the mass of his countryiiujn. He 
was as mnch enraged by the Sepoy rebollion as were 
those wiio blew* the ringleaders from the muzzles of guns. 
“Tongue cannot speak,” he exclaims, in the spirit that in¬ 
spired Millais’s pictiiie, before it was amemled or spoilt, “the 
horrors that w'ero done on the English by these mutinous 
hyamas. Allow hyseiias toynutiny ami strange things will 
follow.” He never seems to have revolved the question as 
to the share of his admired Muscovy in instigating the 
revolt. For the baybarism of *thc iioith he had ready 
apologies, for the savagery of the sonth mere execration; 
and ho writes of the Hindoos as he did, lioth before ami 
afterwards, of the negroes in Jamaica. 

Three sympathetic obituary notices of the period ox- 
pfessed his softer side. In April 1854, John Wilson and 
Lord Cockbum died at Edinburgh. Uis estimate of the 
former is notable as that generally entertained, now that 
the race of those who came under the [lersqpal spell of 
Christopher North has passed :— 
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We lived apart as in different centuries ; though to say the 
truth I always loved Wilson, he had much nobleness of Jieart, 
and many traits of noble genius, but the central tie-beam seemed 
always wanting; very long ago I perceived in him the must 
irreconcilable contradictions — Toryism with Sansculottism, 
Methodism of a sort with total incredulity, etc^ . . . Wilson 
seemed to me always by far the moat gifted of our literary men, 
either then or still: and yet intrinsically he has w'ritten 
nothing that can endure. 

Cockbum is referred to in contrast as “ perhaps the last 
genuinely national type of rustic Scotch sense, sincerity, 
and humour—a wholesome product of Scotch dialect, 
with plenty of good logic in it.” Later Douglas Jerrold 
is described as “ last of the London wits, I hope the last.” 
Carlyle’s letters during this period are of minor interest: 
many refer to visits paid to distinguished friends and 
humble relatives, wi& the usual com plaints about health, 
servanti, and noises. At Farlingay, where he spent some 
time with ISdward Fitzgerald, translator of Oinar Khayam, 
the lowing of cows took the place of cocks crowing. 
Here and there occurs a criticism or a speculation. That 
on his dreams is, in the days of “ insomnia,” perhaps worth 
noting (F. iv. 154, 165), inter alia he says : “I have an 
impression that one always dreams, but that only in cases 
where the nerves are disturbed by bad health, which pro¬ 
duces light imperfect sleej:^ do they start into such relief as 
to force themselves oq our waking consciousnessc’ Among 
posthumously piinted documents, of Cheyne Bow, to 
this date belongs the humorous appeal of Mra Carlyle 
for a largOT allowance of house money, entitled “ Budget 
of a Femme Incomprise.” The arguments and statemeiSt 
of accounts, worthy of a bank auditor, were so irresistible 
that Carlyle had no resource but to grant the request, 
{.e. practically to raise the amount to JS230, instead bf 
* j£200. per annum. It has been calculated tlmt his reliable 
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income even at this time did not exceed £400, but the 
rentaof the house was kept veiy low, £30: ho and his 
wife lived frugally, so that despite the expenses of the 
noise-proof room and his German tour he could afford in 
1857 to put stop to her travelling in second-claffl railway 
carriages; in 1860, when the success of the first instalment 
of his great work made an end of financial fears, to keep 
two servants; and in 1863 to give Mra Carlyle a broughuu. 
Few men have left on the whole so unimpeachable a record 
in money matters. 

In November 1854 there occurred an incident hitherto 
unrecorded in any biography. The Lord Rectorship of the 
University of Glasgow having fallen vacant, the *' Conser¬ 
vative Club” of the year had put forward Mr. Disraeli 
as successor to the honorary office. small body of Mr. 
Carlyle’s admifers among the senior students, on the other 
side, nominated him, partly as a tribute of respect and 
gratitude, partly in opposijiion to a statesman whom they 
then distrusted. The nomination was, after much debate, 
adopted by the so-called “ Liberal Association ” of that day; 
and, with a curious irony, the author of the Latter-Day 
Pamphlets and Friedrich II. was pitted, as a Radical, against 
the future promoter of the f'ranchiseof 1867 os a Tory. It 
soon appeared that his supporters had underestimated 
the extent to which Mr. Cariylo had offended Scotch 
theologicak prejudice and outraged*the current Philan¬ 
thropy. His name received some sixty adherents, and 
had ultimately to be withdrawn. The nomination was 
received by lie Press, and other exponents of popular 
eftinion, with denunciations that came loudest and longest 
from the leaders of orthodox dissent, then arrogating to 
themselves the profession of Liberalism and the initiation 
of Reform. Among the current expressions jn reference 
to his social and religious creeds were the following 
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Carlyle’s philtyithropy is not that of Honrard, his cure for 
national distress is to bury our paupers in jieat bogs, diving 
wooden boards on the top of them. His entire woiks may be 
described as reiterating the doctrine that " whatever is is wrong.” 
He has throw'n off every form of religions belief and settled down 
into the conviction that the Christian profession qf Englishmen 
is a sham. . . . Elect him and you bid Qod-siiecd to Pantheism 
and spiriLualism.^ Mr. Carlyle neither jiossesses ilic talent nor the 
distinction, nor docs he occujiy the ^losition which entitle a iiiaii 
to such un honour as the Rectorial Chan. The Scotch Gtiardtan 
ivntes : But for the folly exliibitcd in bringing forward Mr. Dis- 
r£?li, scarrcl^'' any x>arty within the College or out of it would have 
ventured to nominate a still mom obnoxious personage. This 
IS the fii-st iustaiico we have been .able to discover in which the 
suffrages of the youth of the University hav»* been -ought for a 
candidate who denied in In- W'ritiiigs th.it the revealed Wonl of 
God IS “ the way, the truth, the life.” It i- imjiohsible to sejmratc 
Mr. Carlyle from that obtrusive feature of Ins works in winch 
the solemn veiities of "Jiir holy religion me sneered at as worn- 
out “ bihlicalities,” “ unbelievabilities,’' and religion- profes-ion is 
denounced a- “ dead putrescent cant.” Tin* rcailer ot the Ijtfe of 
Sterling is not lett to doubt for a iii'uiicut the .author’s malignant 
hostility to the religion of the Bible In that work, saving 
faith is deseribed us “ stealing into he.iveii by the iiiodein method 
of sticking ostrieh-like > our head into f.ill.icies on e.utli,” that is 
to say, by believing in the doctrines of the (jO-]>el- How, after 
this, could the Principal and Profo-sors <if the Univeisitx, the 
guardians of the faiths .'ind moiais of its inevjiei leiiced youth, 
accompany to the Common Hall, and .allow' to address the 
students a man who has degiadisl his jhjwcI's to the life-laliour 
of sapping and niining the ioiindatioiis oi the truth, and opened 
the lire of his fiendish, ruillerj' ag.iin-t the citailel of our best 
osjiirations and dearest hnjiesf 

In the,r.GSult, two men of genius®—however divorse— 

* Mr. Wylie stales that “twice before liis election by his own 
University he (Carlyle) had been invited to allow himself to he 
nominated for the oflico of Lotd Rector, once by students in the 
Umvoraity of Qla-gow .lud onee by those of Aberdeen: but both of these 
invitations he had declined.” This as legaids Glasgow is incorrect. 

* For the elaoidation of some points of contact between Carlyle and 
Lord Beaconsfield, vide Mr. Fronde's Jjtfe of the latter. 
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were discanleil, and a, Scotch nobleman of conspicuous 
taleitt, alwayo an active, if nut intrusive, champion of ortho¬ 
doxy, was returned by an “ overwhelming majority.” In 
answer to intelligence transmitted to Mr. Carlyle of these 
events, the president of tlm Association of his supporters— 
who had nothing on which to congratulate themselves save 
that only the benches of the rooms in which they held 
their mootings had been riotously broken, received the 
following previously unpublixhcMl letter :— 

Ciii.i.sisA, 16//i Tteremher 1854. 

Pear Rm— T ha^ p n'oeivod voui Paiiijihlct; and return 
many tliaiikh lor all yoiii knuliie»s to me 1 am sorry to 
learn, as I do lor the first liim* from lliix miriati\e, what angry 
nonsense some of my counlrMimn see good lo write of me. 
Not ladiig niufh <i reader of New xjwipei’s, 1 h.id himlly heard 
of the Electioi# till after it w.is liiiislietf; and 1 did not know 
that anything of this inelaiieholy element of Heterodoxy, 
“ Paiithcism,” etc. etc., hail been introduced into,the matter. 
It is .in evil, after its sort, tins of being hatetl and denounced 
hy foots .ami igiiomnt jicr^oin ; hut it eaiiiiot he meiideil for 
the ]in‘xent, and so must he left xt.mding there. 

That anotlu-r wisi*r class think dillereiitly, ii.iy, that they 
alone have .ini real kiiowleilgc of the question, or any real 
nght to vote ujion it, is ■^iiely an ahiindaiit eoniiieiisation. 
If th.at be so, then all is still light , .and proliahly fiiere is 
no harm done at all '—To jou, ami tlie other joiiiig gentlemen 
who h.ive gone with loii on this»oc<a^ion, I c.iu only say that 
I feel you liaie loyislly meant to do me a gn*at honour ami 
kindness ; ^hat I am deeply sensihle of ^oiir genial lecognition, 
of your noble entliusiasn^ (which lemiiids me of my ow'U joiiiig 
years) ; and that in tine there is no loss or gain of an Election 
which can iii the least alter thesi* valuable facts* nr which is 
^ot wholly msigiiincant to me in comparison with them. 
“ Elections ” arc not a thing transacted by the gwls, m general; 
and I hai e known very uiibcautiful creatures “ elected ” to he 
kings, chief-priests, r.ulway kings, etc, by the “most sweet 
voices,” and the spiritual virtue that inspires these, in our 
time 1 

Leaving all that^ I will beg yon all to retain your honourable 
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guod feelings towards me ; and to think that if anything I have 
done or wntten can help any one of you in the noble problem 
of living like a wise man in these evil and foolish times, it will 
be more valuable to me than never so many Elections or Non- 
elections. 

With many good wishes and regards I heartily thank you 
all, and remain—Yours very sincercdy, m 

Xa V/ARIiXlib* 

Carlyle's letters to strangers are always valuable, for 
they are torse and reticent. In ivriting to weavers, like 
Bkmford; to men in trouble, as Cooper; to students, states¬ 
men, or earnest inquirers of ivhatevcr degree, a genuine 
sympathy for them takes the place of the sympathy for 
himself, often too x>rominont in the copious effusions to his 
intimates. The letter above quoted is of special interest, 
as belonging to a time from ivhich comparatively few sur¬ 
vive ; ■when ho ivas fairly under weigh witlt a task which 
seemed to grow in magnitude under his gaze. The Li/e 
of Friedrich could not bo a succession of dramatic scones, like 
the French Iterolutwn, nor a biography like Cromirell, illus¬ 
trated by the surrounding events of thirty years. Carlyle 
found, to his dismay, that ho Imd involved himself in writ¬ 
ing the History of Germany, and in a measure of Europe, 
during the eighteenth century, a period perhaps the most 
tangled and difficult to deal wnth of any in the world’s 
annala Ho was like a man Avho, with intent to dig up 
a {lino, found himsclf<> tugging at the roots of <»n Igdrasil 
that twined themselves under a whole Hercynian forest. 
His constant cries of positive pain in the progress of the 
work are distressing, as his indomitable determination to 
wrestle with and prevail over it is inspiring. There is no 
imaginahle image that he does not press into his service 
in rattling the chains of his voluntary servitude. Abov^ 
all, he groans over the unwieldy mass of his authorities— 
“ anti-solar systems of chaff.” 
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I r<.‘a(l ulcl Gcrninn books dull tis stupidity lUelf—nay super- 
luinui^tud stupidity—fj.un with liilimir the drciirieht g1nii}>sos of 
uninipoi t<int evtiuct liiiinnii beings . , . but wliuii I begin 
uiierutiiig. how to mluec that widespread black desert of 
Braiideiiburg sand to a small liunian gaideii! . . . 1 have no 
capacity of g^sjnng the big ehaos that lies around me, and 
reducing it to order. Onler ' Reducing ! It is like coui}>elliiig 
the grave to give up its dead ! ” 

Elsewhere ho compares his travail with the monster 
of his own creation to “IJahler’s ndo to the death king¬ 
doms, through frozen rain, sound of suhtei rancj^n torrento, 
leaden-coloured air”; and in tin* retros[)c«*t of the Jie- 
mimsrettrrtf touchingl 3 ' refers to his thirteen years of 
rarely relicted isolation. “A dcspeiiitc dcad-lift jiull all 
that time, my whole strength devoted to it . . . with¬ 
drawn from all the world.” lie received few iisitors 
and had few correspondents, hut kd]|>t his life tigorous 
hy riding on his lioi-se Fritz (the gift of the MaiUialls), 
“during that Iwok, some 30,000 miles, mifeh of it, 

"11 the winter part of it, under «*loinl of night, sun just 

<tting when I mounted. All the rest of the day I sat, 
silent^ aloft, insisting upon work, and such ivork, inritimind 
Mineri'/i, for that matter.” Mis. Carljdo^ had licr usual 
share of the sulTciings invTilvcd in “the awful Friedrich.” 

“ That tremendous book,” she writes, “ made prolonged and 
entire devastation of any^ satisfiKtory semblance of home 
life or hoi|jio hapjnnbss.” Jlut whei^ at last, by help of 

* Carlyle liinisclf wntes ‘W felt well enough how it was crushing 
down her oxistoiicc, as it was crushing dow'n my own ; and the thought 
that she had not been at the choosing of it, and yet inusf Suffer so for 
itjvas occasionally bitter to me. lint the practical conclusion always 
was, Get done with it, get done with it I For the saving of us both 
that is the one outlook. And sure enough, I did stand by that 
dismal task with all my time and all my means; day and night 
wrestling with it, as with the ugliest diogon, which blotted out 
the daylight and the rest of the world to me till I should get it • 
slain" 
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Neuberg and of IMr. Larkin, ivho made tho maps of 
the whole book, the first two volumes were in type* (they 
appeared in autumn 1858), his wife hailed them in a letter 
sent from Edinburgh to Chelsea: “ Oh, my dear, what a 
magnificent book this is going to be, tho be§t of all your 
books, forcible, clear, ami sparkling as the French de¬ 
volution; compact and finished as Cromxcell. Yes, you 
shall see that it will bo tho best of all your books, and 
small thanks to it, it has taken a doing.” On which the 
Snthor naavely purrs: “It would be worth while to write 
books, if mankind would read them as you.” Later he 
speaks of his wife’s recognition and that of Kmcrson—^u'lio 
wrote enthusiastically of the art of tho work, though much 
of it was across his grain—as “ tho only bit of human 
criticism in which ho could discern lineaments of the 

I 

thing.” But tho book was a sivift suceessj two editions of 
2000 and another of 1000 coiiies being sold in a com¬ 
paratively lirief space. Car^j’lc’s references to this— 
after his return from anutiier visit to tlie iioi-th and tho 
second trip to (lemiany—seem sumeM'hat ungracious :— 

Book . . luuch 1>a1)Ll( il over in new-]).i juts . . no better 

to me th.an the barking of (|og4 . ofiicious people put 

reviews into my hands, and m au nlle hour I glanced partly 
into these ; but it wouhl have liei-ii better not, so sordidly 
ignorant and impertinent wcic they, though generally laudatory. 

But those notices recall tho fact familirr to every 
writer, that while tho assailants qf a book sometimes read 
it, f.ivourablc reviewers hardly ever do, these latter save 
their time by payment of generally superficial praise, and 
a few random quotations. 

Carlyle scarcely enjoyed his brief respite on being dis¬ 
charged of tho first instalment of his book: the remainder 
lay upon him like a menacing nightmare; he never ceased 
to reel that tho work must be completed ere he could be 
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free, and that to accomplish this ho must ho alone. Never 
absorfb from his Avife \rithont regrots, lamcnbitiuns, contrite 
messages, and childlike cntrcatie.s for her to “conic and 
protect him, ’ when she came it was to find that they 
were better ajuirt, for Ins temper was nc\ei‘ soft«>iied by 
success. “Living hesiile him,” she writes in IS-IS, is “the 
life of a weathercock in high wiml. ’ During a brief 
residence together in a hired house m-ar Aherdour in Fife- 
shire, she comi>iires hciself to a Keepei in a madhousi*; and 
writes later from Simnyhank to her hii^lKind, “If you coulTl 
fancy me in some jiart of the house out of sight, my absence 
would make little difterenee to you, eonsideiiiig hovv'little 1 
do see of you, and how preociaipied you are when 1 do see 
you' Carlyle answeiw in his touehing strain, “ Wo have 
had a sore life ^nlgriniage togethei, myeh bail road. Oh, 
forgive me and sends her beautiful ileseiiptioiis; Jmthor 
disjxisition, not wholly forgiving, received tliem.somewhai. 
sceptically. “ Byron,” sawL I.~idy Bvron, “can wiite any¬ 
thing, but ho does not feel it”; and Mrs Carlyle on one 
occasion told her “har.sh spouse ” that his fine passages were 
very well written tor the sake of future biogiaphein: a 
charge ho almost indignant^* icpiuiiates. Ho was then, 
August 1860, staying at 'I'hurso t'astle, the guest of Sir 
George Sinchiir, a visit th.at terminated in an unfortunate 
careless mistake aboi^t a sudden change of plans, resulting 
ill his wifi?, then with the Stanlejs* at Aldcrlcy, being 
driv'en back to ChclscA and depnvcil of her promised 
pleasure ami reijuisite rest with her friemls in tlyi, noitli. 

The freipiency of such incidents,—each aiuirt capable of 
bmng palliated by the same fallacy of ihvision that has 
attempted in vain to justify the domestic career of Jfenry 
■VIII.,—points to the conclusion of Miss Gully that Carlyle, 
though often nervous on the subject, acted to lys wife as if 
he were “totally inconsiderate of her health,” so much so 
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that she received medical advice not to bo much at home 
when he was in the stress of writing. In January 18S8 he 
writes to his brother John an anxious letter in reference to 
a pain about a hand-breadth below the heart, of which she 
had begun to complain, the premonitory symptom of the 
disease which ultimately proved fatal; but he was not suffi¬ 
ciently impressed to give duo heed to the warning; nor was 
it possible, with his long-engrained habits, to remove the 
Marah spring that lay under all the wearisome bickerings, 
repentancoi., and renewals of ofTcnce. The “very little 
herring” who declined to bo made a part of La<ly Ash¬ 
burton’s luggage now suffered more than ever from her 
'inanimate rival. The highly-endowed wife of one of the 
most eminent philanthropists of America, whose life was 
devoted to the awakening of defective intellects, thirty-five 
years ago murmured, “ If I were only an idiot! ” Similarly 
Mrs. Carlyle might have remonstrated, “Why was I not 
bom a book ! ” Her letters and journal teem to tiresome¬ 
ness with the refrain, “ T feel myself extremely neglected 
for unborn generations.” Her once considerable ambitions 
had been submerged, and her own vivid personality over¬ 
shadowed by a man she was jifraid to meet at breakfast, 
and glad to avoid at dinner. A woman of immense talent 
and a spark of genius linked to a man of vast genius and 
imperious will, she had'no choice but to adopt his judgments, 
intensify his dislikes,'and give a sharper edge to^his sneers. 

Mr. Froude, who for many years lived too near the sun 
to see the ,sun, and inconsistently defends many of the in- 
consisteneies he has himself inherited from his master, yet 
admits that Carlyle treated the Broad Church party in the 
English Ohiur<ib with some injustice. His recorded estimates 
of’Uho leading* tlieologians of the age, and personal relation 
Ixy then^ hopelea^y bewildering. His long life friend- 
''iSfiip for ESskine of Linlathen is intelligible, though he did 
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not extend the same charity to what he reganlcd as the 
muddle-hcadodness of Maurice (Erskine’s spiritual inspiror), 
and keenly ridiculed the reconciliation pamphlet entitled 
“Subscription no Bondage.” The Essayists and Kc- 
viewers, “Sqptom contra Christum,” “should,” he said, 
“be shot for deserting their ijosts”; even Dean Stanley, 
their amicus airics, whom ho liked, came in for a share 
of his sarcasm; “there ho goes,” ho said to Enmdo, 
“boring holes in the bottom of the Church of England.” 
Of Colenso, who was doing as much as any one for thU 
“hlxodus from Houndsditcli,” ho siioko with open con¬ 
tempt, saying, “ ho mistakes for fame an extended pillory 
that ho is standing on”; and was echoed by his wife, 
“ Colenso isn’t worth talking about for live minutes, except 
for the absurdity of a man making aiithmotical onslaughts 
on the Pentatctich with a bishop’s little black silk apron 
on.” This is not the place to discuss the controversy in¬ 
volved ; but wo are bound ^ note the fact that Carlyle was, 
by an inverted Scotch intolerance, led to revile men rowing 
in the same boat as himself, but with a dilToront stroke. 
To another broad Churchman, Charles Kingsley, paitly 
from sympathy with this miter’s imaginative power, ho 
was more considerate ; and one of the still deeply religious 
freethinkers of the time was among his closest friends. 
The death of Aithur^Clongh in f861 loft another blank in 
Carlyle’s life: wo have had in this century to lament the 
comparatively early loss ^f few men of liner genius. Clough 
had not, perhaps, the practical force of Sterling, but his 
work is of a higher order than any of the fragments of 
tlA earlier favourite. Among High Churchmen Carlyle 


commended Dr. Fusey as “solid and 
fraternised with the Bishop 
Keble “ an ape,” and said of CaW ^^ 1 
had “ no more brains than an ordinalV^S 


and ii^U 0 |H,” a n;^ ^ ^ 
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These years are otherwise marked by his most glaring 
political blnndoi. The Civil War, then raging in Amciica, 
brought, with its close, the abolition of Slavery thiunghoiit 
the States, a consumiiiatioii for which he eared little, fur ho 
had never professed to regard the negnics a^s ht fur free¬ 
dom; but this result-, though inevitable, was incidental. 
As is known to every one who has the remotest know'ledge 
of Transatlantic history, the wai was in gi'eat measure a 
struggle for the preservation of National Unity but it w'at> 
essentiallycinoro, it was the vindication of Tiaw and Oiiler 
against the lawless and disorderly violence of those who, 
when defeated at the |Kil1ing-bootli, flew to the bowie knife , 
an assertion of 1 tight as Might for which Carlyle eaied 
everything: yet all he had to say of it w'as his ' llias 
Americana in mice," published in Maaiallaii), Maita^uie, 
August 1863. 

Vttrr ol*lfie (to Paul of tin* South) “ Paul, vou iin- 

accoiiiitahle scoundrel, 1 iind M>ii hue your servants for lile, not 
by the month or year us 1 do ^'ou aie t;<jmg straight to Hell, 
you - 

J‘aul “Good wonl-s, Peter The risk is iiiy own. I am 
willing to take the risk Hire you your -crvaiits by the 
mouth or the day, and gut btruig'-l to Heaven , leave me to niy 
own method.'’ 

Peter “ No, I won’t I will beat youi biains out fii>t' ’’ 
[Anil IS trymg dreadfully eVer since, but cannot yet manage iL] 

This, except the Pnnzenrai^, a diamatic presentation 
of a dramatic incident in old German history, was his only 
side publication during the writing of Frtftliirh 

After the jirar ended and Emerson’s letters of remon¬ 
strance had proved prophetic, Carlyle is said to have con¬ 
fessed to Mr. Moncure Conway ns well as to Mr. Fronde that 
ho “hod not seen to the bottom of the matter.” But Ms 
repu.blication of this nadir of liis nonsense was <an offenedj 
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emphasising the fact that, however ins 2 >iring, he is not 
always a safe guide, even to those content to abide by liis 
own criterion of success. 

There remains of this period the record of a triunijdi 
and of a tragdd}'. After seven years more of rarely inter¬ 
mitted toil, broken only by a few visits, trips to the sea¬ 
shore, etc., and the distress of the tcriiblc accident to his 
wife,—her fall on a ciirlistone and dislocation of a limb, - - 
which has been often sudiciently detailed, ho had finished 
his last great work. I’he third \oliimo of Fneiirnh was 
published in ^lay 1Sij2, the fourth a]>peared in Fobniary 
1KG4, the iifth and sixth in March iSG.'i. Cailyle had at 
last slain Ins Minotaiii, and .stood before the world as a 
victorious Theseus, everywhere courted and acclaimed, 
his hanl-carned,rc‘.st only disturbed b\ fi shower of honours. 
11 is position as the foremost prose w liter of his day •was os 
riim],> e-^tahlislied in (Sermaiiy, uhere his hook was at once 
transl.itod and lead by all lA'adcrs of histoiy, as in Kiigland. 
Scotland, now fully awake to her reflected fame, made haste 
to make amends Even the leadoi's of the sects, bund ami 
“free,” who had ilenouiiceil him, were now eager to proclaim 
that ho had been intrinsicall\i all along, though sometimes in 
disguise, a chami>ion of their faith. No men knew better 
how to 2 >tit>unise, or even ‘•emu to leiwl, what they had 
failed to cfucll. The^l'nitersitics made haste with their 
burnt-oiferings. In IHriG a body of hxlinhiirgh students 
had prematurely ropcatell the attempt of their furcriinnors 
in Glasgow to confer on him their Tjord Itectimdii]), and 
filled. In 18Cr> he was elected, in ojipositioii .igaiii to Mr. 
Disraeli, to succeed Mr Glailstoiic, the genius of elections 
being in a jesting mood, lie was prevailed on to accept the 
hoiiour, and, later, consented to deliver in the spring of 1866 
the customary Inaugural Address. Mrs. Carlyle’s anxiety 
on this occasion as to his success and his health is a tribute 
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to her constant and intense fidelity. He went north to his 
Installation, under the kind care of encouraging fnends, 
imprimis of Professor Tyndall,^ one of his truest; they 
stopped on the road at Fryston, with Lord Houghton, 
and there met Professor Huxley, who accoihpanied them 
to E<linburgh. Curl^’le, having resolved to speak and not 
merely to read what he had to say, was oppressed with 
nervousness; and of the event itself he writes ; “ My speech 
^aa delivered in a mood of defiant despair, and under the 
pressure nightmare. Some feeling that I was not 
speaking lies alone sustained me. The applause, etc., 1 
took for empty noise, which it really was not altogether.” 
The address, nominally on the “Heading of Books,” really 
H rapid autobiography of his own intellectual career, witli 
references to histoiy, literature, religion, apd the conduct 
of lifof was, as Tyndall tel<*gra|>hed tt> Mrs. Carlyle,—save 
for some difheulty the speaker hail in m,iking himself audible 
—“ a perfect triumph.” His reception by one of the most 
enthusiastic audiences ever similarly assembled marked the 
climax of a steadily-inci easing fame. It may bo comimrcd 
to the Lite welcome gi>on to Wonlsworth in the Oxford 
'fhoatre. After four days spent with Krskino and his own 
brother James in Edinburgh, ho went for a week’s quiet to 
Scotsbrig, and was kept tjiero, lingering longer than he had 
intended, by a sprained ankle, “bkssed in the country 
stillness, the purity of sky and earth, and the* absence of 
all liabblo.” On April 20th ho wfote his last letter to his 
wife, a letter which she never read. On the evening of 
Saturday the ^21st, when staying on the way south at his 
sister’s house at Dumfries, he received a telegram inform- 

* For tho most interesting, loyally sympathetic^ and characteristic 
account of Carlyle’s journey north on this occasion, and of the ihei- 
dents which tollowcd, we may icfer to fVino FroffmetUa, by John Tyn¬ 
dall, just publbhed. 
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ing him that the companionship of more than forty years 
—cotnpanionship of struggle and victory, of sad and sweet 
so strangely blent—^was for ever at an end. Mrs. Carlyle 
liad been found dead in her carriage when driving round 
Hyde Park en the afternoon of that day, her death (from 
heart-disease) being accelerated by an accident to a 
favourite little dog. Carlyle felt as “one who hath 
been stunned,” hardly able to reali.se his loss. “They 
took me out next day to wander in the green 

sunny Sabbath fields, and ever aiul anon thcr9 rose from 
my sick heart the ejaculation, ‘My poor little woman,’ 
but no full giLst of teal's came to iiiy relief, nor has yet 
come.” On the following Monday he sot off with his 
brother for Lonilon. “Never for a thousand years shall I 
forget that arrival here of oiir<«, niy^rst unwelcomed by 
her. She lay in her coffin, lovely in death. Pajo death 
and things not mine or imrs had pi.sses.sion (^f our poor 
darling.” On Wednesday they letiiincti, aiul on Thurs- 
thiy the 26th she was buiied in the nave of the old Abbey 
Kirk at Haddington, in the grave of her f.ithcr The now 
desolate old man, who had walked with her over many a 
stony road, paid the first o^ his many regretful tributes in 
the epitaph inscribed over her tomb: in which follows, 

after the name and date of birth :— 

• 

In her brioht £!Li8Tenck she iiai> more sohrowh tiian 

• • 

ARB COMMON, BCT ALSO A SOFT INVINCIBILITY, A CAPACITY OP 
DISCERNMENT, AND A NdbLE LOYALTY OF HEART WHICH ARB 
RARE. For 40 tears she WAH the true and LQyiKO HELP¬ 
MATE OF HER IIUSBVND, AVI) BY ACT AND WORD ONWEARIEDLY 
roRWAHDED HIM AS NONE ELSE COLLI) IN ALL oV WORTHY THAT 
HE DID OR ATTEMPTED. ShK DIED AT IxiNDON, 21ST APRIL 
1866, SDDDENLY SNATCHED FROM HIM, AND THE LIUBT OF HU 
LiVe as IF GONE OUT. 
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After this shock of boroavomont Carlyle's days vent 
by “on broken wing” never brightening, slowly saddening 
to the close ; bnt Uf up at intoivals by fidshes of the in- 
domitafflo energy that, storting from no vantage, had 
conquered a world of thought, and ratablished in it, if not a 
now dynasty, at least on intellectual throne. Expressions of 
sympatliy came to him from all directions, from the Queen 
herself downwards, and ho received them with the grateful 
acknowledgment that ho hod, after all, been loved by his 
contemiioRiries. When the question arose as to his future 
lifok it seemed a natural arrangement that he and his 
brother John, then a chikllosB widower who had letilfil’ 

jras made^ but, to the 
'OBMinan ot nenner, it provo<1 a faihue. They wore in some 
respects teSf much alike. John would not surrender himself 
wholly to the will or whims even of one whom he revered, 
and the attempt was, by mutual consent, abandoned; bnt 
their affectionate correspondence lasted throu^ the period» 
of thoir joint lives. Carlyle, being left to hhnself in Ilfs 
‘ “gaunt and'lonesome home^” after a short visit to Miss 
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Bromley, an intimate friend of his wife, at her residence in 
Kent, a<xeptcd the in\itation of the second Liidy Ashhnrton 
to spend the winter in her house at Mentone. Thero ho 
ariived on Christmas E\e ISfiC, under the kind convoy of 
Professor Tymhill, and remained breathing the balmy air 
and gii/iiig on the violet sea till March of the following 
yejir. During the interval ho occupied Innwlf in writing 
hib llemmisrpncfs, drawing i*en-and-ink pictures of the 
country, steejanl in beauty til to soothe any sorrow' savo 
such as his, and taking notes i>f sm le of the# passers-by. 
Of the greatest celebrity then encount<*red, Mr Oladstono, 
he wiites in his journal, in a tone intensiiied as time W'ont 
on Talk coinous, ingenious, a man of ardent 

faculty, but all gone irrecoverably into House of Commons 
shajK! IVIan once f)f some wis<hj^n or possibility of it, 

but now' pos.ses.sed bj’ the I’liiice, or ni.iny I’lim'oi^ of the 
Air " Back in Chel'-e.i, In* was huiiissed liy heupj; of lettei’s, 
most of which, we aie iol«J, he answcieil, ainl spent a large 
poition of his tilin' and means in chanties 

Amid Cailyle's irreconcilable inconsistencies of theory, 
and sometimes of conduct, he was thi'oiigh life consistent 
in practical bcnc\ olencc. ^'he interest in the w'olfare of 
the working classes that in part inspired his Sitrloi, Chailism, 
and rasi and Present never failed him. lie was among the 
foramost in all national movements to relievo and solace 
their estate. He was, farther, with amiable disregard 
of his own maxims, oveilcnient low aids the waifs and strays 
of humanity, in some instjinces careless to yjqiiiie too 
closely into the causes of their mi^foi-tuiie or the degree of 
£hcir demerits. In his latter •l.iy.s this dfsimsitioii grew 
upon him: the gray of his ow'ii evening skies made him 
fuller of compassion to all w'ho lived in the shade. iSail him¬ 
self, ho mourned w'ith those who mourned ; afflicted, ho held . 
out hands to all in affliction. Conscrpicntly the *poor 
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were always with liiiii,” writing, entreating, and |K5i‘s»onally 
soliciting all sorts of alms, from advice and help to ready 
money, liis hiographer infoims ns that he rarely gave an 
absolute refusal to any of these various classes of beggars, 
lie answered a letter w Inch is a manifest parody' of his own 
surface misanthropy, he gave a guinea to a tickct-of-leave- 
man, pretending to be a decayed tradesman; and a shilling 
to a street sweeper, who at once took it over liis crossing to 
a gm shop Froude i emonsti ated , I’oor fellow,” was the 
aiTswer, “ J elaresay he is cohl and thirsty.” The memory 
of Woiilsworth is less wannly idierished among the dales of 
Westmoreland than that of (.’.irlylc m the lanes of Chelsea, 
where “liis one expensive luxury xvas chaiity.” 

Ills attitude on poiitual ipiestions, in wliieii for ten years 
he still took a iiion* o^* less prominent pait, i(‘prc.scnts him 
on his Steiner side. The first of fhe«i‘ was ifie controversy 
about floxejnor Kyre, who, ha\ing suppie-sed the Jamaica 
lebellion by the violent and, as alleged, cruel use of martial 
law, and hung a quadroon preacher called (iordoii —the man 
whether honest or not being <in undoubted inceiidiaiy — 
without all} law at all, was by the foice ol popular indig¬ 
nation dismissed in di-grace, and then .iiiaignoil for mis- 
government and illegality. In the movement, which resulted 
in the governor's lecall and inipcaehmeiit, there w'as doubt- 
h“S8 the usual amount of exaggeiation-^-ieprescnted by the 
violent language of one of C.irl}h‘’s minor biographei's 
“There w'eie more innocent iM‘opl<.v slain than at JclVieys’ 
Woody Assme” ; “The niassaere of (lleiieoe w.is nothing to 
it”; “ Members of Ohiistiaii Churches vveie flogged," etc. 
etc.—but amoifg its leaders there were so many men oi 
mark and celebrity, men like John S Mill, T. Hughes, 
John Bright^ Fawcett^ Caiines, GoMwin Smith, Herbert 
^ Spencer, and Frodoriek Harrison, that it could not lie 
set o&ide as a mere unreasoning clamour. It was a hard 
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test of Carlyle’s tlict>ry of strung govoi ninuiit. ami lie 
stooft to his colonrs. Years before, on .lohii Sterling Mig- 
gesting that the negroes themselves shonhl he consulted 
as to making a |»eniianciit engagoineiit mth their iiiastei's, 
lie hatl said?“I iie\er thought the lights of tlie negroes 
worth umch iliscussing in any form. tjiiiavln*e w ill get him¬ 
self made a slave again, and with henoiieent whii> vmII ho 
compelled to work ’’ < )n thi^ occasion In' regardi'd the 

hlaek rehellioii in tlie .'■.line light as the Sepoy revolt, 
lie organi.sed and took the chair of a “ Pefeiici' Coiiimittcc,” 
joined or backed hy Jluskin, Ileniv Kingslej, Tyndall, Sir 
11. Murchison, Sir T Gladstone, ainl otheis “ I never,” says 
Mr. Fioude, “knew Carhle more anxious about an\thing” 
lie drew up a {ictition to Goveiniiienf and exerted himself 
heart and sou| for the “brave, gentli^ <'hiv.dious, and cleai 
man,” who when the ship vv.is on lire “hail been galled to 
aceonnt for having flung a bucket oi two of wilder into the 
hold beyoinl wh.it was iie«e-sary.” He h.id damaged soiiie 
of tho cargo peiha]is, but ho h.ad .s.iveil the ship, and 
deserved to bo made “dietatoi of .f.miaiea for the next 
twenty-five years,” to govern aftei the model of JJr. 
Francia in Puiaguay Tii# committee failc'd to get Kyro 
reinstalled or his pension restoicd , but the impeaclinieiit 
w'os uirsuccessful ^ 

The next groat tevent was the jiassmg of the l{eform 
Hill of 1^67, by the Tones, cdueaAid by Mi Disiaeli to 
this method of “dishifig the Whigs," by outbidding them 
in the scramble for votes. This instigated ahe famous 
^ract called ShooUmj Niwjnia, written in the s[iirit of the 
LaXter-Day l*amp}dets — Cai Isle’s liiial and*unqmdified de¬ 
nunciation of this concc':s}on to DeiiicsTacy and all its 
^orks. But the upper classes in Kiighind seemed iiidiiTorcnt 
to the warning “ Niagara, or wdiat you liki^” tho author 
i^uotes as the saving of a certain shiniiig coiuitcss* “wo 
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will at least have a villa on the Mediterranean when 
Church and State have gone ” A mot emphatically of 
the decadence. 

Later he fulminated against the Clerkcnwcll explosions 
being a means of bringing the Irish question within the 
range of j>ractical politics. 

I sit in S2*ccc‘1ilcsa admiration of our English treatment of 
those Ecnianii lirst and lust. It in us if the rats of a house had 
decided to expel and extirpate the human inhnhitants, which 
latter neemedito hn\e neither lat-iatehers, trax>s, nor arsenic, and 
are trying to prevail hy tlic method of love. 

fSoveriior Eyre, with Spenser’s Essay on Ireland and 
Cromw'eH’s storm of Drogheda for his texts, or Otto von 
llismarek, would have been, in his view, in place at Dublin 
Castle. I ,, 

In tlu' next great event of the century, the close of the 
greatest European struggle since Wateiloo, the cause which 
pleased Cato pleasisl also the gods. C.irlylc, especially in 
his later da 3 's, had a deepening coiifidciicc in the Teutonic, 
a growing distiust of thu (hillic race, lie regarded the 
contest between them as one between Oiratizd and 
Ahrinian, and w’rote of Sedan, e i ho had w'ritten of Koss- 
bach, w ith exultation. 'When a feeling began in this country, . 
naming itself sympathy foy the fallen,— really half that, 
the other half, as in the American wac, being jealousy of 
the victor,—and threatened to bo dangerous, Carfylo wrote 
a decisive letter to the Tiling. November 11th 1870, tracing 
the sourccsi^if the war hack to the itdihciies of Louis XIV., 
and ridiculing the prevailing sentiment about the recaptured 
provinces of Lothriiigen and Elsass. With a possible 
reference to Victor Hugo and his clients, ho remarks— 

Tliey ladievc that thej' arc the “Christ of Nations.” . . I 
wish thej' w'uiild iiu^iiiie whether there might not lie a Cartouche 
of nations. Cut louche had many gallaul qualities—hhd many 
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?ine ladies begf^ing locks of liix hair th(‘ iiidi'>]u'iisahK> 

gibb|t was preparing. IJctter he should h1m.*\ the he.i\,\-h.iiidod 
Tentsch |)olice olfiner, 'who h.i-- linn by the wiinlpiiK* in Mieli 
frightful manner, gi\c u]> part <>t hi-, •.toleii guod-, .t1t<ii;ether 
cease to lie a Cartouche, ainl tr> to In f nine .ig.iin a (')ie\.iliei 
•Uayanl All, Europe d<M‘s nut luiiie to the lexiiie in giiititinle 
for the he.ateiily illuniiii.itioii it i>. gettiiio lioiii Fiaiiee not 
could all Kiirope if it did ]iie\iiil that .iw I ill (‘haneellor iioiii 
having his own w.iy. Met/ and the hf>undar\ fence, I rcLkoii, 
will he dieadfiilly liiirtl to git out of that ('hamelloiV hanil- 
again Coiisideiahlc hum onet ption ai to Heir \oii ]ti>.- 

inarck is ^till ]iic\alent in Kngland He .is 1 le.i^ him, is not 
a jier&oii ot N.ijiolmnie ide.i', hut of ideas i|uile hiipeiior to 
NajHileonie Th.it mdile, {Mtieiit, deeji. ]iioU', and solid 

(lermaiiy’ should he ut length welded into .1 nation, and hei'nine 
Queen of the Continent, instead of \,i]Hiuiing, v.iinglorious, 
gobtiruluting, quarrelsome, lesth’ss, and o\ei ^eiisitue Kianee. 
seems to me the hopefulest i.iet that has oemired in in\ time. 

Carlylo soWom wrote with more* foicu, or with mure 
justice. Only, to he coinjilete, liis paper •-hould have cndctl 
•with a warning. He hii.s iloiie more than any iTthcr writer 
to pcqjetiiate in Eiiglainl tlie memories of the great t hiiikcrs 
and actors—Fichte, Tvicliter, Aiiidt, Koriiei, Stein, (Joethc, 
—who taught their coniitrymcn how to endiiie defeat and 
retrieve advorsitj’. Who will relehrate their yet undefined 
successors, w'ho will train tTeiinuiiy gracefully to hear the 
* burden of prosperity? Two years later Carlyle wrote or 
rather dictated, for his hand w^is beginning to shake, his 
historicak sketch of the Euih/ nf Xoticay, showing 

no diminution of powc^ eithei of thought or exproHuun, his 
estimates of the three Hukons and of the three f)Iafs being 
especially notable, and a p.apcr on Thf Ptirlirntti of John 
^Kfuxe, the prevailing dull gray of which is relieved by a 
radiant vision of Mary Stiiait. 

Ho was incited to another public jirotcst, when, in May 
1977, towards the close of the Kiisso-Turkish war, he hud 
got, or imagined himself to have got, reliable* information 
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that Lord Bcaconafluld, then Prime Minister, having sent 
our fleet to the Dardanelles, was planning to seize Galltpoli 
ami thn>w Kngl.ind into the struggle. Carlyle ne^ er seems 
to have eontoiiiplateil the po->»ibility of a Sclavo-Gallic alli¬ 
ance against the forces of civilised order in Eiu'ojic, and he* 
chose to think of the Czars as the representatives of an 
cnlightoned autocracy. Wo are hero mainly inteicstcd in 
the letter he WTote to the Times, as “ his last puhlit act 
in this worhl,’ - the phrase of Mr. Fromle, w’ho does not 
giVo the letter, and nnaccountahly says it “was Inief, not 
more than three or four lines.” it is as follows :— 

Sill— A riimoiir cicrjwheiv ]»ev.iils tli.it our miraculous 
Premier, in "jute of the (^uecii’>. Proclamation of Neutrality, 
mteiiils, uiidi‘i (o\ei of ciue for “lliitiMi mteiebt',” to oend the 
Kneli-ili fleet to the ISnllie, or do soiiie otliei teat winch shall 
compel Itusbia to deelifre war against Kiighind^ fsitteily the 
riiniotir Jias shitted Iroin the Jhiltic and tiicoiiie sfiU more 
sinister, on Ijie ea'-torn Mde ot the >.eene, where a feat is con- 
temi>laled that will Ioi<-p, not IliWMa only, luit all Kiirope, to 
declare war ag.iiiixt ii-> This hittei 1 hate coiiie to know* .is an 
indi<>piitahlc fact; in our present .ilf.iii' .ind oiUluoks Miielv .i 
grave on<‘ 

As to “Brilixli interests” tliei-e is none \ihihle or coiiceiNablo 
to me, o\i’ei>t taking sUict chaige of our route lo India by Sue/ 
anil Kg\pt, and for the r«>st, rcMiliftcly steeling .iltogether cleni 
of any copaitiieiy with the Tiiik in I’cg.ml to thi-> or aii\ other • 
‘•British interest” w'hnte\cr., It should he felt by Kiighiiid .u> a 
real ignoiniiiv to l>e • oiincctud with such a Turk .it all Nai, 
if we still hud, as we ought to h.i\c, a wish to save-iiiiii from 
(M'lditioii and .innihil.itioii m (iiHl's world, the one fiituie for 
him that h.is any hope iii it is even now th.it of being eoiiipieied 
by the Itii^si.iiis, .iiid gr.iduallx se]iiHili.<l und dulled into 
peaeeahle attempt ,it learning to he himself goieined. The news- 
l>aper mifeiy against Uussni is no more icspcctable to me th.111 
the howling of iiedlani, proceeding iis it d<H‘s iroin the deeiiest 
Ignorance, egt'isin, and imltrv national je.ilousy 

These things 1 write, not on hears.iy, hut on .icciiratc know¬ 
ledge, and to, all frietiils of their coiiiitri will rccomiiieiid 
inimeiiintc attention to them while there is jet time, lest 111 a 
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few wook^ (lip ni.iilile't iui <1 iiiu-t fiiiiiiii.il tiling that n Ihitish 
{'ovcv^iiifiit fiiuhl do, hhtiiild he dtiiie and till Kiii«>]<e kindle into 
ilaines of i^.ir—I inn, ete. tJ\Hi\i.r 

5 Clll.Y^^ KliW, t'llllMX, 

Sl'ty Wt 

• 

Metiiiwhile hinnniis with'iuf. stmt wen* hoiiig roiidereil to 
the gicut author and vcn«*ial)le sago In ItttiS Ins liatl by 
rciiuoht .1 personal iiitoniew iMth the Quooii, and has loft, 
in a lettei, a graphic account of ihe mtorviow at the Deaii- 
ory of Westminster. (Iroat tii lists as Millais^Watts, aifd 
ISochnie \ied with imcIi other, in piiniting or seiilptuic, to 
preserve his lineaments , piomineiit leviows to rectud their 
impression of Ins wuik, ainl diseiph*s to show their giati- 
tiulo. One of these, Professor Masson of Ktlmhiirgh, iii 
memory of Carlyh*’s tiwii tiibiite to ^Joidhe, staited a siili- 
scription for .i*niedal, prcseiiteil on hi.s eightieth liirthday , 
Imt he valiietl nioie ti comnniniratioii of flu* same date from 
Priiiee Hism.irok. Count Jleriistoil’ fi<ini Ileilm wrote him 
f 11^71) a semi oflicial letter of thanks for the seiwiccs ho 
liafl coiifened on (lennaiiy, ainl in lf*71 lie was pre\uiled 
on to accept the Prussian ‘’Onlie jiotir le iiidrite.” In 
the same year .Mr Disiaeli^iroposed, in cointeoiis obli\ioii 
of bygone hostilities, to eoiifei on him ti |iensioii and 
* the ‘‘Older of the (liaiid ('loss of ikitli,' an cmohiinent 
and distinctitiii widely C.iiljde, wAli eipnd courtesy, tleehnetl. 
To the (%untcss of I)t*il»i. whom lio believed to lic the 
oiiginator of the seliem^, lie (Deeeiiihei .‘Kuh) e\pies.sed his 
sense of the generosity itf the I’leiniei’s letter ^ It to\eaIs 
to me, after all the hanl thiiig.s I have said of him, .i new 
llhd iinexpcctctl sti.itiiin of genial digiiily'arid iiiatiliiiesB 
of character." To his brother .John he wrote “I do, how¬ 
ever, truly ailniiif the magiiaiiiiiiitj of Di/zy in rej^nl to 
me. lie is the only man I almost net cr spoke of without 
contempt . and yet see here he comes with a ])itn of 
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hot coals for my guilty head.” That he was by no means 
gagged by personal feeling or seduced in matters of jX>licy 
is evident from the al)ovo quoted letter to the Tiiin'ti; but 
ho liked Disrat'li better than his great lival j the one may 
have bewildered his followers, the other, aec(>i<ling to Ins 
critic’s \icw, deceived himself—the he, in riat^imc phrase, 
had got into the soul, till, to borrow an epigi-am, “ he made 
his conscience not his guide but his accomplice.” “ C’arlyle,” 
says Mr. Fioude, “did not regard Mr. Gladstone merely as 
aTi orator \ylio, knowing nothing as it ought to be known, 
had flung his force into specious sentiments, but as the 
representative of the niiinoroiis cants of tlic ago . 
dillcring from others in that tlie cant seemed tine to him. 
Uo ill fact behoved him to be one of those fatal figures 
created by Kiigland's cmI genius to nork irieparable mis¬ 
chief.” It must be admitte<l that (’ail\le's censures are so 

A • 

broadcast as to lose half their sting In uncontro\ersial 
writing, it is enough to note that his methods of leformiiig 
the world and Mr (ihnlstones weiu as far as the poles 
asunder, and the admiieis of the latter may console them¬ 
selves with the retlcction that the censor was. at the same 
time, talking with eipial disiluin of the scicntitie discoverers 
of the ago—consi>icuoiisly of Mi D.iiwin, nhom he do- 
Bcribi'S as “eiohing man's soul from frog spawn,' adding, 
“I have no patience with these goriy.i daiuiiiKcations of 
hiiinanity " Other <■I•itlelsnla, a.s those of Geoige Kliot, 
whoso Adam Jhde ho pronounced “simply dull,’’ display a 
curious limit.itioii or obtiiscncss of mind. 

One of the pleasantest features of his declining years is 
the anloiir of lihi attachment to the few staunch friends who 
helped to cheer and console them. lie had a sincere regard 
for Fitzjamcs Stephen," an honest man w ith heavy strokes”; 
for Sir Garnet Wolseley, to whom he said in efTcct, “Your 
duty one day will bo to take away that bauble and close 
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the ilooi'i) of the JIoii»c of Dibconl ” , for Tyiulall .ilw.iya, 
for IiCcky, «les{>ito their dift'ei eiicei>, for Moiieiiiv Conway, 
nthw<irt the question of “nigger” phiiaiithropies, fur Kings¬ 
ley und Tennyson ami Hrouniiig, the last »if ahum was 
a frequent vibitur till near the end Fmudo ho had hound 
to his soul h\ hoo{>s of steel. and a more faithful disciple 
and apo'«tle, in iiitcntion always, in piaclioo in the main 
(despite the most perplexing eiiurs of judgment), no pro¬ 
fessed prophet e\er had JJut (’.iilyle’s highest praise is 
reserved for Kiiskin, a-honi ho regai-.eil as ift> mere ait 
critic, hilt as a inor.il power woitlii to receive ami carry 
onward his own “eios-, of fire.’’ 'I’lie relationship hetween 
the two gieat wiiteis is uncheiiiiered hy an> shade of 
patronage on the one hand, of jealonsv or adulation on 
the other The elder recognised in tliti younger an intellect 
as keen, a spirit as feat less as his own, who in t|ic Kyrc 
controvei-sy had “plunged liis lapier to the, Jiilt in the 
entrails of the JSIataiit IvMst,” ic Popular Opinion. He 
adniiied all Kii-'kiii's hooks, the ,^toiirs i‘l f'rntrr, the 
must solid strmtiire of the gioiip, he iianicd “Sermons in 
Stones " . he resented an attack on nnd Lilu's as if it 

hail hoen his own, and p:<t>s.tges of tin* Qitifu of the Atr 
went into his h<>art “ like arrows.” The Onim rf the Rose has 
attempted a piaitical emhodimeiit of the leview contem- 
plateil hy Carlyle, a« a counteractive to the money-making 
practice alnl expedieiicy-womiiips of flie day 

^^eanwhIie he had keen putting his tinaiicial affairs in 
order. In 1SG7, on return from Mentone, he h^^l iccordcil 
his beiiuest of the revenues of Cniigenputtock for the 
endowment of three John Welsh hiirsarics in the University 
of Kdinhurgh. In 1873 ho made his will, leaving John 
Forster and Fronde his literary executors a legacy of trust 
w Iiich, on the death of the former, fell to the latter, to 
whoso discretion, by vaiious later hequestb, IcbS atuf less 

T. 
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limited, there was confided the choice—at last almost made 
a duty—of editing an«l publishing the manuscripts * and 
journals of himself and his wife. 

Early in his seventy-thinl year (December 1><67) Carlyle 
quotes, “ Youth is a garland t>f roses,” adding, “ 1 did not 
find it such. ‘ Age is a crown of thorns.' Neither is this 
altogether true for me If sadness and sorrow tend to 
loosen us from life, they make the place of rest more desir¬ 
able.” The talk of Socrates in the ItepuUic, an«l the fine 
piiru'ses in Cicero’s Ih f^eneciute, hardly touch on the great 
grief, apart from jibysical iniinnitics, of old age—its in¬ 
creasing solitariness After sixty, a man may make disciples 
and converts, hut few new friemls, while the old ones 
die daily ; the “ familiar f.icos ” \anish in the night to which 
there is no morning, and leave nothing in their stead. 

During those jears Carljle’s former ifitiinatcs were 
falling ivuiid him like the lea^ea from an autumn tree, and 
the kind care of the few’ survivors, with the solicitous 
atti'ntion of his niece, nurse, and amanuensis, Mary Aitken, 
left him desolate. Clough hall tiled, and Thomas Er'^kine, 
anti <)t)hn Ftirsttir, anti Willierforce, with whtim he thtmght 
ho agreed, anti Mill, his oltl champion and ally, with whom 
ho so disagreetl that ho almost maligned his memory— 
calling one of the most interesting of autohitigraphios “ the 
life of a logic-chopping riiachine.” In March 187G he 
attcntlcd the funeral of Lady Augusta Stanley'.* in the 
following month his brother Aleclf died in Canada; and 
in 1878 his brother John at Dumfries. He seemed des¬ 
tined to bo left alone; his jihysical powrers were waning. 
In 1869 ho and'his last horse “Comet” had their last ride 
together; later, his right hand failed, and ho had to write 
by dictation. In the gathering gloom ho began to look on 
death as a release from the shreds of life, and to envy the 
old Homan mode of shufiling off the coil. His thoughts 
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iumc<l more and more to Hamlet’s question of the possible 
dreatns hereafter, ami his lunging for his lost Jeannio made 
him boat at the iron gates of the “ Undiscovered Country ” 
with a yearning cry, but ho could got no answer from 
reason, and would not seek it in any form of superstition, 
least of all the latest, that of stealing into heaven “ by way 
of mesmeric and spiritualistic trances * ills tpicslion and 
answer are always — 

Stiongth quite a (•traiiger to me Life is \eri!y a 

weariness on thosf terms OUeiiest I f 1 williiift to go, were 
iiiy time eoiiie Sweet to ie)fini, wen it wiilj in eternal sleep, 
those that are aw'a\. That is now .mil then the whisper 

of niy worn-out he.iit, .iinl a kiinl oi solace to me “lint w’hy 
annihilation oretein.il slee]i i ’ I ask too. Th<*y and 1 are alike 
III the wall of the llighe>>t 

“When,” stijs Mr. Fronde “he sjffiku of the future and 
its uncertainties, he fell back iiuaiiably on thu last ivords 
of his favourite h} nin- 

U ir heiv.,en eiieli hoftiui 

His favourite quotations iii* those days were Macbeth’s 
“To-morrow' and to-morrow and to-morrow " , Hiirns’s line, 
“ Had wo never lo’od .•vie ^indl}-thinking of the tomb 
which he was wont to ki.ss in the gloaiiiiM' in Haddington 
Church," the lines from “The Tuinjicst ’ ending, “our little 
life is loundcd with ^ sleep,” amf the dirge in “ Cynilicliiic.” 
Ho livcd^n during the last years, sawo for his quiet walks 
with his biographer abotit the banks of the Thames, like a 
ghost among ghosts, his physical life slowly ebbing till, on 
February 4th 1881, it ebbed away. His remains were, by 
Ills own desire, conveyed to Ecclefechan aniF laid under the 
snow-clad soil of the rural churchyard, lieside the dust of 
his kin. He had objected to be biiricil, should the request 
be*made (as it was by Doan Stanley;, in Westminster Abbey: 
dvSpuv yap ivttftavfiiy vatra yi} ratftos. 
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Of no man whose life has been so laid bare to us is it 
luoro <liiricult to estimate the character than that of Thdmas 
f’iiilyle, and regarding no one of equal eminence, with the 
IKJSsiblo exception of Byron, has opinion been so divnled. 
After his death there M’as a carnival of applause from his 
countrymen in all 2 >£>its of the globe, fiom Canton to Ssui 
Fraiicis«*o Their hot zeal, oidy equallotl by that of their 
reveilles over the memory of Burns, was unrestraine«l by 
limit, oiihsr, or degni!. No nation is warmer than the 
Scotch in worship of its heioes when dead and buried : one 
perfervi<l enthusiast s-iya of the former “Atheist, Deist, an«l 
Fantheist ” . “ Carlj le is gone , his voice, i»urc as the naked 
heavens, majestic, free, will bo heaiil no more” : the Scots¬ 
man iK'wspaper w’ritcs of him as “ probably the greatest of 
modern literary men , before the volcanic glare of his 
Frem'h liL’mlntion all Ejiies, ancient and modem, grow pale 
and shadowy, his like is not now left in the world.” 

More recently a sUilwart Aberdonian, on helping to i>ut a 
bust into a monument, exclaims in a strain of genuine 
ardour, “T knew Carlyle, and I aver to you that his heart 
was as large and gcneious as his brain was powerful, that 
ho was essentially a most lovable man, and that there were 
dcjitlis of tenderness, kiiiflliness, benevolence, and most 
delicate courtesy in him, with all his seeming ruggedness 
and .sternness, such ns 1 have found .throughout my life 
rarolj’ in any human being.” 

On the other side, a little latc”, after the publication 
of the Iicininivences, Jilackwooil <lcnounccd the “old man 
eloquent” as “a blatant impostor, who sjicaksas if ho were 
the only i)erson*who knew good from bad. . . . Evei-y one 
and every thing dealt with in his llidnry is treated in the 
tone of a virtuous Moiihistojiholcs.” The IForld remarks 
that Carlyle has been made to pay the i>onalty of a posthu¬ 
mous depreciation for a factitious fame; “ but the game 
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of vcnomoTis* recrimination wa«s hcgiin liini'.olf. 

Tho^o is little that is oxtraonlinar}', still less that is hcii>ic 
in his character. Ho had no niaj'nanimity about him 
he was full of littleness and weaknes.s, of sh.dlui^ ilofr 
inatism and*of blusterinj' conceit” The Qiunfirlu, after 
alluding to C’ailyle’s .style ‘ as the eccentric oxjiression of 
eccentricity,” denounces his choice of “heroes” as leckless 
of morality. Acconlinjf to the s.niie authoriti, he “was 
not a deep thiiikei’, Imt he was a great word-jiainter 
. ho has the inspiration as well i the ciAitoitions of 
the Sibyl, the strength as well as the nodosities of the oak. 
. In the Ftenrh Jievnhifuni ho rarely condescends to iilain 
narrative it resembles a ill .iin.i at t he I’orte St Martin, 

in so m.iiiy acts and tableaux 'I’lie rai'Cis of busts and 

statues in his honour aic winging ami p'lintmg new aiiows 
aimed at the reputation of their mn.st distingnisljed con¬ 
temporaries. and doing their be.st to pcrpetiiati^ .i baneful 
iniluence.” no longer edited bj Mr. Froude, swells 

the chorus of dissent. “ ibuiey. for w huh le cared little, 

• * 

only came in ijiiantily after the dc.ith of his wife, when 
evci’ything became indifl'eriuit to an obi and life-w'cary man 
Who v/onld be great at suC(Ji .i ]iiicct Who would biiv so 
niiich niiseij with .so iiiiich labour? JMost men like their 
work. In his f’arlyle hccms to li.aM' found the emse ini- 
{Kiscd upon Adam • He cidtnateil contempt of the 
kindly late of men ' • 

Ample texts for those and similai censures are to be 
found in the pages of Mr Fronde, and h<^ has licen 
accused by Carlyle’s devotees of having supplied this 
material of malice prepense No accusation w as ever more 
ridiculously unjust. To the mind of cv cry imjiart ial reader, 
Froudo appears as one of the loyallest if one of the most 
iii^atuated of friends. Liv ing towanls the clo^e in almost 
daily communion with his master, and in inevitable contact 
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with his numerous frailties, ho seems to have revered him 
with a love that passoth undorstainding, and attributed 
to him in good faith, as Drydun did in jest to the objects 
of his mock heroics, every mental as well as every moral 
power, fty., “ IIa<l Carlyle turned his mind to'* it ho would 
liave been a great philologcr ” “ A groat diplomatist was 

lost in Carlyle.” “ lie would have done better as a man 
of action than a man of 'words ” By kicking the other 
diplomatists into the sea, as he threatened to do -with the 
urchins of Kirkcaldy? Fronde’s panegyrics are in style 
and tone worthy of that put into the mouth of Pcnclcs 
by Thucydides, with which the modern biographer closes 
his only too faithful record. But his claims for his 
hero—amounting to the assertions that he was never 
seriously wrong , th.^t ho was as good as Jio was gretit; 
that “ iv the weightier matters of the law his life hail been 
without sji(>ck or Haw " . that “ such faults as he had w'cre 
but as the vapours w'hieh hang about a mountain, in¬ 
separable from the nature of the man ". that he never, in 
their intercourse, iittercil a ‘‘ trivial woi<l, nor one which he 
had liottcr have loft unuttered ' these claims will never bo 
honoured, for they are refuted m every third page after 
that on w’hich they appear - -e y. in the Biography, vol. iv. 
p. 258, ivo are told that Carlyle’s " knowledge was not in 
points or linos but complete and solid facing the re¬ 
mark we read, “ He Ifkcd men like Humboldt, Laplace, 
or the author of the Vrstujrs Ho*refused Darwin’s trans¬ 
mutation species as unproved, he fought against it, though 
I could see ho dreaded that it might turn out true.'’ The 
statement that “ he always spoke respectfully of Macaulay ” 
is soon followed by criticisms that make us exclaim. “ Save 
us from such respect” The extraordinary assertion that 
Carlyle was “always just in speaking of living men’’ is 
safogiuirded by the quotation of large utterances of in- 
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justice and contempt for Colcrid{;c, By ion, Siiclley. Keats, 
Coiflte, Balzac, Hu;fo, Lamb, (^eor^e KIiuL and di^pamj;- 
ing patronage' of Sc<»tt, of .JeflVey, of Maz/iiii, and of 
Mill. Thu dog-like lidolity of BomicH and Kckcini.inn 
was fitting U) thuir attitude and capacity, but the spi'ctacle 
of one great writer suiicndciing himself to another is a 
new testimony to the glaiiuair of eoniursatioiial genin.s. 

Carlyle was a gicat man, but a great man sjioiletl, that 
IS largely soured. Ho wa& never a 'rimoii , but, while at 
best a Stoic, he was at wori<t a Cynic, • niulous though dTs- 
dainfiil, trying all men bj his own sbindaiil, and intolerant 
of a ri\al on the throne 'I’o this lesult. there contiibuted 
the bleak though bracing en\iionmrnt of his caily yoata, 
amid kindreil more noted for stiengtb than foi amenity, 
w'hom he loved, trusted, and levered^ but from whose giiin 
creed, fomialfy at least, he hail to tear himself with \iulcnt 
wrenchc-j apart, his puigatoiy among the boider-riiilians of 
Annan school , his tcaehyig iliiidgeiies . his hermit college 
days , ten years’ struggle for a meagie conipetence , a life¬ 
long groaning under the Nemesis shut of the iriitable yet 
stubboni constitution to which geiiiiiH is often heir, and 
above all hi.s unusually la^e recognition There is a good 
deal of natural bitteiness in reference to the long refusal by 
the publishers of hislirstoiigm.il woik- an iil^ll like Gold¬ 
smith’s Firar of Wjikflield, ami our finest prose poem in 
philosojRiy. •*Popiilaiitj, says Kinerson, “is for dolls”, 
but it remains to find Uie preacher, pinphet, or poet w’holly 
impervious to unjust criticism Neglect which ciiishcs 

' This patronage of men, some quite, others jjcarly on hia own 
level, whom lie delights III ivilling " siii.ill “ thin, ' nnil ' i«i>oi,” as if 
he weie the only big, i.U, and rnli, is iiioie oilcnsiVL than spurts of 
merely dysjH-ptic abuse As reg.'triU the hliels on laimb, I>i Ireland 
Ins endeavoured to rstoblish that they wen- wntten in igiioianco of 
tho noble tragedy of “ Eha’a ’’ life ; hut this conteiitioiMsaiiiiut be made 
good as regards the later attacks * 
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dwarfs only exasperates giants, but to the latter also there 
is great harm done. Opposition affected Carlyle &s it 
affecteil Milton, it made him defiant, at times even fierce, 
to those beyond his ow ii inner circle. When ho triumphed, 
ho accepted his success w'ithout a boast, but. not without 
reproaches for the past lie was crowned ; but his corona¬ 
tion came too late, and the death of his wife jiaralysed his 
Liter >cars. 

Lei those who from the Clyde to the Isis, from the 
l^rth to th%Cam, make it their pastime to sneei at living 
worth, compare Hen Jonson’s lines, 

Vour ])r.iiM‘ mill di'-praiw are In me alike. 

One lines not stinke me, inn the other siiike, 

with Samuel Johnson’s, “li has been delayed till most of 
those whom 1 wisbcfl to ph'iise aic sunk isito the grave, 
and sucaoss and failure are imipty sounds," and then take 
to heart th* following :— 

• 

The “recent return of jiopiilarity gri'ater than ever,” which 
I hear of. 8i»eiiis due alone to that late Kdiiihurgh ntlair, es|ieci- 
ally to the Kiliiilnirgh “Addie.ss,” and affords new jiionf of the 
singularly daik and lechle eoiidition ol “juihlie jiulnment 
at this tune No idea, or shadow ^f an idea, is m that Address 
hut what had been si*t forth by me tens of times before, aiul 
the poor galling sen of piuneiit Idoekheadisin leeeives it as a 
kind of inspired nwelation, and runs to buy my hiaiks (it i>» 
said), now when I have got ipiite done With then biiving or 
leftisiiig to buy. If tht^ would give me ^10,l>00 a vear ami 
bray unanimously their hos,innahs hciv'en-hiiih for the rest ot 
iny life, who now would there he to get the '■uialle-t joy oi 
profit from iV? To me I feel as if it w ouhl he a silent sorrow 
nither, and would bring me painful retnispection«. nothing else. 

Wo roipiiro no ojicn-sesame, no clumsy eoiifiilencc 
from attaclids flaunting their iiitimac}’, to assure us that 
tliero were “depths of teiidcriu»ss” in Carlyle. His 
susceptibilit}''to the softer influences of nature, of family 
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life, of liis few chosen friuinls, i>? a]i]>areiit in alnio'^t every 
pago’of his biographj', above all in the liemhuKrenfm, those 
supreme recoils of regret, remors«‘, anil the in^pnation 
of bereavement. Theie if. no .siuge of soti\ni in oiir 
literature like that vhich is jierjtetually toh.seil up in the 
second chapter of the second \olunie, nilh the iiever-to-be- 
forgotten lefrain— 

Clierisli what i.>(l*-an*s< while imi have il iie.ai you, .iml wuil 
not till It It. far away Hliinl and deal th.il wi ai-e . oh, thinly 
it thou yet 1 om« anybody liMiig, wait not l-il de.i(]i%wce]i down 
the paltiv little dii't clouds and di..~onnin c.. ol the nioiiicnl, and 
all he at la.-t so inonmfiillv clear and lieaiititiil, when it is ttm 
late ' 

AVeie we asked to bung together the three most 
pathetic sentences m onr tongue since Leai a..ked the 
ipicstioii, “Aifll hate his daugliteis hrmight him to this 
jiass’’’ we should select Swift’s eoininent on the lock of 
Stella, “Only a woman's Jiaii. the ei\ of ’fennyson’s 
Ki/pah, “ Till' bones had moted in my side’’ and (’arljle’s 
wad. “Oh that I liad joii yet Imt for htc iiiiiintes heside 
me, to tell you all''’ J},it in answer we liear only the 
tla]iping of the folds of Isis, “strepitumipio Achcioiitis 
avari ’’ 

All of sunshine that n iiiaim-d ip ni\ life wiiit out in that 
sudden iiionient All^ii strength too olteii seems to have gone, 

. ‘ It ponnitted, T would }ir.iy,*1iiit to whoinV I can 

w’ell understand the intoention ol sanit.s One’s prater now has 
to he voiceless, done with flic lit.lit still, hut also witli the haiulg 
still more Hi I luitlid.it. She not lieri' — 1 cannot keeji 

it for hti now, and send a gift to jHior old Ikttt, who nett to 
iUVself n'incinbeiw her in lifi-long loteand s/,fi,fl sorrow This 
IS all I can do Tune was to hriiig ndief, said eteitlsMly; 

hut Tune li.is not to any ettent, nor, in truth, did I iniieh wish 
hiiy 

Kurydieen tox ip*a ft fiitiida lingim, 

Eurydicen toto refereliaiit fluniine np.T • 
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Carlyle’s pathos, far from being confined to his own 
calamity, was ready to awake at every touch. “1 was 
walking with him,” writes Fronde, “one Sunday afternoon 
in Battersea Bark. In tlie open circle among tho trees was 
a blind man and his daughter, she singing hymns, he 
accompanying her on some instrument. We stood listen¬ 
ing. She sang Faber’s ‘ Pilgrims of the Night.’ The words 
were trivial, but the air, though simple, had something 
weird and unearthly about it ‘ Take mo away,’ ho said, 
after a io\f minutes, ‘ I shall cry if I stay longer ’ ” 

The melancholy, “ often as of deep misery frozen 
torpid,” that nms through his writing, that makes him 
forecast death in life, ami jianit tlie springs of nature in 
winter hue, the “ hoarse sea, ’ the ' bleuied skie'>.” tlie sun¬ 
sets “ beautiful and brief and wae.’ compels oiir comjiassioii 
in a manner quite diirment fioin the pictures of Sterne, 
and ])c C^uincey, and other colour dianiatist". becaime we 
feel it is as genuine as (he imdancholy of Burns. Both 
had the relief of liiniiour, but Hiiriis only of the two was 
cajiable of gaiety. “Look up Iheie,’’ said Leigh Hunt, 
pointing to the stairy skies, “look at that gloiioiis hariiiony 
that sings with intinite xoiees^an eternal song of hope in 
tho soul of man ‘ “ Kli, it's a sair sielit," was the loply 

We lia>e referied to a few out of a hundred instances of 
Carljlo’s piaetical benevolence To,all deser\ing persons 

in misfortune lie wa^f a gooil Samaritan, and like all bene¬ 
factors the ilupe of s(niie undesen rig. Charity may be, like 
maternal afibetion, a form of sclf-indiilgenee, but it is so 
only to kind-hearted men In all that relates to money 
Carlyle’s eareer is c.\'oniplaiy He had too much common 
sense to afi'cct to despise it, and was restive when he was 
underpaid, ho knew' that tlie labourer was woithy of his 
hire. But,, after hacking for Brewster ho cannot bo said 
to have over workeil for wages, his concern was rather 
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with the quality of bin woik, ami, rcganlh'sa of rcsulta, 
ho afways did his liest. A. more imuorldly man never 
lived , from his first saving he paid ample tnimtes to filial 
piety and fratci'iial kindnoss, .ui<l to the end of his life 
rctaineil the *simplc habits in m Inch he had been trained. 
Ho hated waste of all kinds, save in words, and earned 
his homo frugalities oven to excess In vniting to ilanies 
Aitkeii, engageil to his sister, ‘•the (Van, he sajs, “le- 
member in marriage you have undertaken to do to others 
as you would wish they should do to ynn." liftt this rci^c 
he did not reck 

“Carlyle.’ antes Longfclloa’, “wius one of those men 
who sacnficcd their hajipiness to their work ‘, the misfor¬ 
tune is that the sacrifice did not stop a*ith himself He 
seemed made hj live antli no one but Jiiinself Alternately 
courteous and cross-grained, all Ins dramatic jiow^t a’oiit 
into his < reatioiis , he could not ]iut hnnsidf intp the place 
of those near liiiii Ksse^itially perhaps the biavest man 
of his age, he would turn iiot an inch asid«> for threat 
or flattery . infrijn riftr, eoiiM-ieiiee nc\er made him a 
cowanl. He bore great calamities aitb the serenity of a 
Marcus Ain elms his leet^ition of the loss of liis first 
volume of the Fn'm'h lln'iilvlmn was woiibv of Sidney or of 
Newton his letters, when the surccssi\e di'alhs of almost 
all tliat w'cro dearast left linn desolate, arc among the 
noblest,*^e most rcsigneil. the most fiathetie in biograidiy. 
Yet, says Mr. Fronde, ni a judgment which e\ery ••arefiil 
reader must endorse “ ()l all men 1 have u\ cr i^eii (.’arlj le 
was the least patient of the common woes of liiiinanity.” 

A positive Christian,” says Mrs. Carlyle, “ in liearing 
others’ pain, ho was a ioaring Thor when himself pricked 
a pin,’’ and his biographer corroborates this " If 
matters went well with himself, it never occiyrcd to him 
that they could be going ill with any one else ; and, oil the 
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other hand, if he were uncomfortable he required all the 
world to be uncomfortable along -with him.” He did his 
work with more than the tenacity of a Prescott or a Fawcett, 
butr no man ever made so much noise over it as this apostle 
of silence. “ Sins of passion ho could forgive^ but those of 
insincerity never.” Carlyle has no tinge of insincerity; 
his writing, his conversation, his life, is absolutely, danger¬ 
ously transparent. Ills utter genuineness was in the long 
run one of the sources of his success. He always, if wo 
allow for a habit of rhetorical exaggeration, felt what ho 
made others feel. 

Sullen moods, and “ words at random sent,” those judg¬ 
ing him from a distance can easily condone; the errors of 
a hot head are pardonable to one who, in his calmer hours, 
was ready to confess them. “ Your tumjitation and mine,” 
ho wrij ;08 to his brotiier Alexander, “ is a tendency to 
imperioiispess and indignant self-help; ami, if no wise 
theoretical, yet, practical forgetfulness and tj'rannical 
contempt of other men.” His nicknaming mania was the 
inheritance of a family failing, always fostered by the 
mocking-bird at his side. Humour, doubtless, ought to 
discount many of his criticisms Dean Stanley, in his 
funeral sermon, charitably says, that in pronouncing the 
population of England to be “ thirty millions, mostly 
fools,” Carlyle merely meant that "Jew are chosen and 
strait is the gate,” generously adding—“ There was that 
in him, in spite of his contemptuous descriptions of the 
people, wl^ch endeared him to those who knew him best. 
The idols of their market-place ho trampled under foot, 
but their joys knd sorrows, their cares and hopes, were to 
him revered tilings.” Another critic pleads for his discon¬ 
tent that it had in it a noble side, like that of Faust, 
and that his harsh judgments of eminent men were based 
on the belief that they had allowed meaner to triumph over 
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higher impulses, or influences of society to injure their moral 
fibre.* This plea, however, fails to cover tho whole case. 
Carlyle’s ignorance in treating men who moved in spheres 
apart from his own, as the leaders of science, definite theo¬ 
logical onlightonmcnt, or oven iioetry and arts, was an 
intellectual rather than a moral flawj but in tho implieil 
assoi lion, “ what I can’t do is not worth doing,” wo iiavo to 
regret tho influence of an enormous egotism stunting 
enormous jiowcrs, which, beginning with his student days, 
posscssc'l him to tho last The fame of \ewtoa, Leibnit;^ 
Gibbon, whose works he c.nnc to reganl as tho spoon-meat 
of his “rude untiitorcil youth,” is beyond tho range of his 
or of any shafts. ‘When ho trod on Maz/ini’s juiro patriot 
career, as a “rose-water imbecility,” or maligned Mill’s 
intrepid thought as that of a mere nn^chinc, ho was astray 
on more* delicafc grouinl, and alicnateil some of his truest 
friends. .Vmong tho many curses of our nineteenth-ccntiiry 
literature denounced by it; leading C’onsor, tho worst, tho 
want of loyalty among literary men, he fails to ilciiounco 
bccau'^o he largely hhare>- in*it “No sadder proof,” ho 
declares, “c.*in be given by a niaii of his own littleness 
than disbelief in great mei^’’ and no one has done more 
to retrieve from inisconcoption the memories of heroes 
of tho past, but rarely docs either he or Mrs. Cailyle say 
a good word for ayy consider^do English writer then 
living. '*11> is true that he criticise^ more or less dis¬ 
paragingly, all his own«works, from i^artar, of which ho 
remarks that “only some ten pages aro fused and har¬ 
monious,” to his self-entitled “ rigmarole on tho Norse 
Kings”: but ho would not let his enemy ifliy so; nor his 
friend. Mill’s just strictures on tho “Nigger Pamphlet” 
he treats as the impertinence of a boy, and only to Emerson 
would he grant the privilege to hold his own. Per r/mirti, 
he overestimated those who were content to be his echoes. 
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Material help he refuecd with a red Indian pride; in- 
tellectiial he used and slighted. Ho renders scant justice 
to those who had preceded him in his lines of historical 
investigation, as if they had been poachers on his premises, 
«.g. Heath, the royalist writer of the Ckimmonwealth time, 
is “ carrion Heath ”: Noble, a former biographer of Crom¬ 
well, is “my reverend imbecile friend”: his predecessors 
in Friedrich, as Schlosser, Prouss, Ranke, Forster,' Vehse, 
are “ dark chaotic dullards whoso books are mere blotches 
df printed atupor, tumbled mountains of marine stores ”— 
criticism valueless even when it raises the laughter due to 
a pantomime. Carlyle assailed three sots of people:— 

1 . Real humbugs, or those who had behaved, or whom 

he believed to have behaved, badly to him. 

2. Persons from H'honi ho difTcrod, or -whom ho could 

• not understand— as Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Cole¬ 
ridge, and the leaders of Physics and Meta¬ 
physics. 

3. Persons who had befriended, but would not give him 

am unrestricted homage or an imxdicit following, 
os Mill, Mazrini, Miss Martincau, etc. 

• 

The last series of assaults are hard to pardon. Had 
his strictures been always just, so winged witli humorous 
epigram, they would have blasted a score of reputations: 
as it is they have only served to mar his own. Ho was a 
typical Scotch student of the better class, stung by the* 
oSrrpos of their ambitious competition, and restless push, 
wanting in repose, never like 

a gentleman at ease 
With moral breadth of temperament, 

too apt to note his superiority with the sneer, “ they clll 
this .man ai good as me.” Bacon, in one of his finest 
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antitheses, draws a contrast between the love of Excellence 
and the love of Excelling. Carlyle is possessed by both; 
he had none of the exaggerated caution which in others of 
his race is apt to degenerate into moral cowardice; but 
when he thought himself trod on ho became, to use his 
own figure, “ a rattlesnake,” and put out fangs like those 
of the griffins curiously, if not snnlonically, carved on the 
tombs of his family in the churchyaid at Kcclcfcchan. 

Truth, in the sense of saying what ho thought, was one 
of his ruling p.assions. To one of his brothers on the birth* 
of a daughter, he writes, “ Train her to this, as the corner¬ 
stone of all morality, to stand by the truth, to abhor a lie 
as she docs hell-fire.” The “ gates of hell ” is the phrase of 
Achilles; but Carlyle has no real point of contact with 
the Greek love of abstnict truth. I le oljjccts that “ Socrates 
is terribly at ci%e in Zion ” he liked no one to bo at ease 
anywhere He is angry with ‘Walter Scott became ho 
hiinteil with his friends over the breezy he<ath nistead of 
mooning alone over twilight moors. Read Scott’s Memoirs 
in the morning, the Itemiiiiseehffs at night, and dispute if 
you like about the greater genius, but never about the 
healthier, better, and larger man. 

Hebraism, aaya Matthew Arnold, is the spirit which 
' obeys the mandate, “w'alk by your light’’ Hellenism the 
spirit which remembers the other* “ liave a care your light 
be not dBrkness”; the former preforo doing to thinking, 
the latter is bent on finding the truth it loves. Carlyle 
is a Hebraist unrelieved and unretrieved by the Hellene. 
A man of inconsistencies, egotisms, Alpine grandeurs and 
(Avssses, let us take from him what the gods or proto¬ 
plasms have allowed. His way of life,’ duly admired for its 

\ In the Times of Eebniaiy 7th 1881, there appeared an interesting 
account of Carlyle’s daily routine. “ KTo book hack coi)ld have sur- 
paaMd the regnlafity and industiy with which he worl^ early and 
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stem tctuporancc, its lif'ifliti’ of noble aim—eighty years 
spent in contempt of favour, plauilit, or reward, left him 
austere to frailty other than liis oivn, and wrapt him in the 
repellent isolation which is the wrong side of uncuiiipromis- 
ing dignity lie was too great to bo, in tho soinmoii sense, 
conceited. All bis consciousness of power left him with 
the feeling of Newton, ‘‘ I am a child gathering shells on 
the shore'' but what sense he had of fallibility arose 
fiom his glimpse oi the infinite sea, never from any siis- 
^licioii that, in aii} ciieiimstances, lie might be WTong and 
another inoital right: Shelley’s lines on B^ion— 

Tlie '•ease tlmt be was greater than his kind 

lliul '■trill k, inelbmks, his e.iele spiiit blind 

1>y g.i/ing on lU own e\ii-iding light 

fit him, like Huskin'* verdict, “What can yo^ say of Carlyle 
but thftt ho was born in the clouds and struck by tho 
lightniiigjwhich withers while it immortalises. 

• 

lato III Ins small .ittic A w ilk lii'roie bro.ikr.ist was jiait of the day’s 
diitios At Ion u'clui'k in llio nioPiiiiig, wlictlicr tho spint inorod Inin 
or not. III' tiHik lip Ins pen and Ubniiicd h.ud until thivo o'clock. 
Nothing, not I'vcii the o|icning ol the mnriiing Icttcis, was alluwcil to 
distnict Inin. Ylivn canic n.ilkni^, answiTiiig httcis, and seeing 
fiioiids In tile cvi'iniig he uad .iinl pit isiicd tin tlio nuik of tho 

inuiiuu." 



CHATTER VllI 

CARLYLR AS MV\ OK I.IM'IK.IIS, (’IliriC. W'D tllSTOUrAN 

Carlyle was so C"<eiitially a I’ruuchor (iiat the rheiec of a 
profession made for him by his iiareiits was in some 
measure justified, but he nas also a keen Critic, unamen¬ 
able to ecclesiastic or other rule,, a Reader of the revolu¬ 
tionary spirit of tliu age, c\en wliile protesting against its 
extremes ■ above all, ho was a litei.iry Artist. *\'ariouB 
opinions will continue to^ lie held as to the value of his 
sermons; the excellence of his best eorkinanship is niii- 
veisally acknowledged. He bas einioned with fee of the 
qualities which secure a quick success—iliieney, finish 
of style, the ait of giving graceful 'itterance to current 
thought; he had in full incasurc the strongci if slower 
powers—sound knowledge, infinite industry, and the 
sympatiiotic insight^f pcnctratiVe imagination--that iilti- 
roately^iold the fastnesses of fame. •His habit of startling 
his hearers, which for^ time restricted, at a later date 
widened their circle. There is much, sometimes even 
tiresome, repetition in Carlyle’s work; the range of 
Tuis ideas is limited, he plays on a feW stiings, with 
wonderfully versatile variations; in reading his later wo 
are continually confronted with the “ old familiar faces" 
of his earlier cssaya But, after the perfunctory work 
for Brewster ho wrote nothing wholly commonplace; 

M 
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occasionally ]>ara<loxicul to the verge of absuixlity, ho ?s 
never ilull. • 

Setting aside his Ti! AN.SLtTlONS, always in prose, often 
in verso, mastorpiuccs of their kind, he made his first 
mark in (Ikith’Ism, which may ho reganled as a higher 
kind of translation: the great value of his work in this 
direction is due to his so regarding it. Most criticism 
has for its aim to show ofT the critic; good criticism 
intcrjirets the author Fifty j'cars ago, in allusion to 
methods reviewing, not even now wholly obsolete, 
Carlyle svroto:— 

The fi 1 st and mo'll coiivtsiiciit is foi the re\ieuer to jterch 
himself n-solntely, as it weie, on the shoulder el his author, and 
thereirom to show as li he commanded him and lookisl down 
U])ou him bv iiatuial sup-riority of statiiie Wliatsoevcr the 
great man s.us or doe>^the little m.m sh.ill tre.rt with an air of 
know iiiguess anil light coiideseending moi-kery, jirofes^nig with 
much co\(‘^t s.iivasai that this or Ihtit is heiotid Inx (oniju’chen- 
siiui, and cunningly asking his iv.idyis if they cuniprehend it. 

There is hero pei hups soiAe “ co\ ei t sarcasm ’ directed 
against contcinporaries w ho forgot that their niissioii ivaa 
to pronouneo on the merits of the books reviewed, and not 
to patronise their authors , it iiiay be set beside the objec¬ 
tion to .feiricy’s fashion of saying, “1 like this; 1 do not 
like that,” without giiinjf the reason why Ihit ^n this 
instance the writei reck his own* rede. The »enipta- 
tion of a sniai t critic is to seek ^or select legitimate or 
illegitimate objects of attack; and that (’arlylc was well 
armed with the shafts of riilicule is apjiarent in his 
essays os in kis histories; siiperalmndantly so in hi^ 
letters and conversation. His examination of the Ger¬ 
man riayicritjhts, of Taylm^s German Liieiatwe, and his 
inimitable sketch of Hcit During, the hapless biographer 
of liichtcr, dre os amusing as Macaulay's couj* de gr&ee to 
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l?obcrt Montgomery. But the graver critic wouM have ua 
take to heart thcbu sentences lii-> essiiy on V(»lt:uie ’ 

Far be it from us to Nav tliat i-u1cmiiil\ i>. an c«s4-iili.i1 ot 
Kreatness , th.tt no great man i-.m b.iw othei tli.m .t iigul 
\im-gar anpectaot countemmee, m^ier to be ili.iwcil or warmeil l>v 
billoWN of miitli Till IV .lie tilings in tins woilil to be langlieil 
at as ^^e1I as tlinii's to be nilmireil Nevertln-b roiiteinjit is a 
(langeroiis l■]lml•llt to spoil m ; a ileadly one it we li.ibitiially 
live in It. The f.i(nlt\ ot love, of .nlniiiation, is to be regaideil 
as a sign .ind tin* nie.emie ot high snuN , niivviselv diieeted, it 
leads to ni.inv evili, but vvitlioiit it, tlien* cniiiot ^e anv’ goixk 
Itidiciile, oil the other li.ind, is tin siii.iii.st ut all l.ienlties 
that other men arc at jmiiii to re]i.iv with anv esteem Its 

nontishiiieiit and essimee is de’ii.d, vvliiih hovels oiilv on the 
suitace, ■while knowledge dwilU l.u below, it eherislies 

nothing but oiir v.iiiitv, wliiuli may in geiiu.il be left Kitely 
enough to sliiit for itself. 

• • 

Wo may comparo with this one of the writer’s iiiiiiiorous 
warnings to young iiicii taking to literature, as to <li inking, 
in despair of anything better to <lo, ending with the 
exhortation, “Witty above all things, oli, be not witty”, 
or turn to the pas.sago in the review of Sir W.iltcr Scott — 

Is It W’lth case or not with ease that a iii.iii sli.ill do his best 
m any shajic ; .above all, in ^iis slia]>e jnsflv named of soul’s 
travail, win king in tlie deeji jilaees of tlioiiglit ? . Not vi now 
nor at any time . Virgil and T.ieitiis, weie they re.nly writers? 
The whole ^’iiyi/irri/a of jMtnh nie»not ei|ii.il in evtent to this 
cobweb of a Ileview aKndo Sli.ikc'jie.ire, we m.ij fancy, wiotc 
witli raiiidity ; but not till he li.id tlioiijTlit with iiitensitv, 
no easy writer lie. Nei|lier wax Milton one of the mob of 
gentlemen that write ■with case (loethe tells us he “had 
nothing sent to him in liis slee]>,’' no ]i.igi‘ of his 1/tit hi: knew 

fertig wcnleii’’ 
glowing lean ” 

* As an cstiin.ate of Voltain* this brilliant essav is inadei|iiate. 
Ca^yle’s mavim, ■we want to be told “ nut what is n<i< true but what 
M true," prevented him from appreciating the grc.at worjp ot the £ncy- 
cloptedista 


jrell how it c.ime thuic. Schiller - “ koiinle me 
—never could get dune Dante sees himself 
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over Ilia THnne (Unnnhj , m .stem solitary deatli wn'slle with it, 
to prevail over it and do it, if liia uttcriuoat faculty may ; dience 
too it 18 done and jireviuled over, and the fiery life of it endures 
for evermore aiiioii}; men. No , eie.ition, one would think, 
cannot he easy , your Jove has seven* p.iins and fire flames in 
the head, out of wliieli an armed Pallas is strujtgliiig 1 Ah for 
manufacture, that is a diifei'ent matter . . Write hy steam if 

thou canat contiivc it and sell it, but hide it like virtue. 

fii thoHO anil frequent similar passages lies the secret 
of (Wlylo’H slow recognition, lung struggle, and ultimate 
Success; nluo of liis occasional critical nitolcraiice. Cnm- 
niander-in-chicf of the “ red artillery,” ho sets too little 
store on the graceful yet sonietimo.s dc<*isive charges of the 
light brigades of literature. lie fools nothing hut oon- 
tcnipt for the haiitcr of men like Jerrold, despises the 
gonial pathos of Lajnli; and salutes the most brilliant wit 
and cxipiisite lyrist of our eentury with The Puritanical 
comment, “ lilackguaid Heme” He deified work as ho 
deified strength; and so often stimulated his imitators to 
attempt to leap beyond their shadows. Hard work w'ill 
not do ovorj'thing: a man *can only accomplish what ho 
was horn fit for. Maii^, in the first flush of amhitioii 
doomed to wrroek, aro blind to the fact that it is not in 
every ploughman to he a poet, nor in every prize-student 
to ho a philosopher. Nature docs ludf: after all perhaps 
the larger h.ilf. riemiis has heoii absurdly defined os “ an 
infinite capacity for taking trouble ” ; no amount ui pump¬ 
ing can draw more water than is jn the w'ell. Himself in 
•* the chamber of little case,” Carlyle travestied Qoetho’a 
'* worship of sorrow ” till it became a pride in pain. Ho 
forgot that rude energy requires i ostraint Hercules Fnreds 
and Orlando Furioso did more than cut down trees; they 
tore them np; but to no useful end. His power is often 
almost Miltonic; it is never Shakespearian , and his insist¬ 
ent • earnestness would run the risk of fatiguing us were 
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it not redeemed by his humour. But he errs on the better 
side ;* and his example is a salutary counteractive in an 
age when the dust of so many skirmishers obscures the 
air, and laughter is too rea<lily accepted as the test of 
truth. His •stern conception of literature accounts for 
his exaltations of the ideal, ami denunciations of the 
actual, profession of letters in passages which, from his 
habit of enijihasising opposite sides of tiiith, insteuil of 
striking a balance, appear almost side by side in contra¬ 
diction. The following condenses the idcl — 

If tile poitr and liiiiiilili- tml that Me liave loud, iiiiist nut the 
high and glonoiiii toil lor hnii in letuni, t1i.it he iimj liuve 
guidiui<.e, Iri'cdoin, iniiiKirtality t TlK“-e tMo in all ilegrecs 
1 honour, all eKe i-. ihall and dii't, mIikIi let the Mind Mow 
Mhither it Ii>.teth Doubt, deMie, soiruM, leiiioiKe, indignation, 
dc>-{uur itheli—adl tliese like hell-Iioiilli^ lie bele.igiieting the 
souls of the poor <l.i\ Murker .i-. of exeivniaii. but Ue lauids 
himself Mith Iree \alourag,iim.t lii' t.i'k, and all tlies^ ar^ stilled 
- -all these shrink iiiuiiiinrn^ lai oil in then eaies 

Against thi.s mc have to set iiiiiniiicrablo tirades on the 
crime of m'oi tlilosh writing, e q . — 

No nioitid lull a right to ^ag Ins tongue, iiiiieh less to wag 
Ins pen. Mitliout stiMiig something , he kiioMs nut what iiiiscliief 
he does, ]iast compulation, sr.ittiring words Milliout meaning, 
to afilict the Mhole Morld \et heiwre they cease Fur thistlu- 
duM'ii fliiss abroad on isll Minds and airs of Mind Ship-loads 
of fashionable no\t]s, hentimeiital ihinlls, tnigedies, f.ttees . . 

tales b} fioiKl and tiild ai;^* sMiillowed moiitlilv into tlie bottom¬ 
less pool; still does the pn-ss toil, . <ind still in toirents 
rushes on the great aimy of piiblieatiuus to their 4iiial home; 
and still oblivion, like the grave, cries give! give! How is 
It that of all these cuimtle<-s multitudes no om^mii . produce 
ought that shall euduic lunger than *‘anoMilnku on the river t 
Bemuse they arc foam, Inicause there is no reality in them. . ..” 
M«t by printing ink alone doea man live. Litciature, as fulluM’ed 
at present, is but a species of brcM'ing or coukigg, where the 
cooks use poison and vend it by telling innumerable liea * 
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These passiigcs owe their interest to the attestation of 
their sincerity by the writer’s own practice. “ Do no^” he 
counsels one of his unknown coriespon<lcnts, “take up a 
subjeut because it is singular an«l will get you credit, but 
because yem htve it,'’ and he himself acted*on the rule. 
Nothing more iinpresses the student of CarI}'Ie’s works 
than liis tlu/rovf/hm-bs. lie never took a task in hand with¬ 
out the iletenninaliou to perform it to the utnio.st of his 
ability; coiise([uonlly when he satisfied himself that he was 
master of ?iis subject ho satisfied his rcailers; but this 
mastery was oidy attained, as it is only attainable, by the 
most rigorous research, lie seems to ha\e written down his 
result.s with considerable fluency the molten oic flowcil 
freely foilli, but llie jaoi-ess of smelting was anliiou.s 
The most i>uiiiful i>ail of liteiary w'ork isyiot the actual 
conipo.s^^ion, but the aeeiimulatioii of details, the w'cari- 
Konie compilation of fa<‘ts, weighing of pre\ious criticisms, 
the sifting of the grains of wheat fioni the bushels of cliafK 
This pait of his task t'ailyiejietformed with an admirable 
conscientiousness His numerous letteis appljing for out- 
of-tlio-w'ay books to buj or boirow', for every pamphlet 
thiowiiig light on his subject, l»*ar testimony to the careful 
e.\actitu<le which rarely peinutted him to lea\o any rcconl 
iinreail or any woit.liy opiiyon untested about any event of 
which or any person of whom he ’uidertook to w'rite. 
From Templ.ind he ai>plies for seven \olunies of 

Ileaumarchais, three of Hassompieire, the Memoiis of Ablxi 
(jeorgel, aud every att.iinable account of I'agliostro and the 
Countess »le la .Motte, to fuse intti Thf Dviinoml Necklace. 
To write the essay on Werner and the German Playwrights 
ho swam thiough seas of trash lie digesteil the whole of 
Dideiot for one leview article. He seems to have rcipl 
through Jei{n Paul JUchter, a feat to accomplish which 
Germans require a sjieciul dictionary. When engaged on 
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tho Civil War he routed u{> a whole shoal of ubsouie 
sevontuciith-coiitury pujieis from Y.iimouth, the ivmnunt of 
a yet larger heap, “ lead hundredweights of ilre.iiy hooks,'’ 
and eiidurcil “a hundred Museum heailuehe- " In gru]>phng 
with Fiutiufii he uadcil thiough so many gru} liistonans 
that wo can forgive his sweeping condemnation of their 
dulness. He \isitcd all the scenes and places of which he 
meant to spc<ik, fiom St. Ives to I’l.iguo, an<l e.\plorcd the 
liattlefields. Woik done after this fashion sehlum hrings 
a swift rctuin , hut if it is utilised and mt«ie \ivid Ify 
literary genius it has a i-laini to jH'imaiieiiee. Hating a few 
instances whei'O his sense of juoportioii is ilefective, or his 
eccentricity is in excess, C.iil^Ie jiiits Ins amph* mateiial to 
artistic use, seldom making ostentation of d(>tail, hut skil 
fully cnncentiating, so that we lead ej)sil} and reailily lecall 
w'hat he has wiitten Almost eierytliiiig he Inia dune 
has made a maik his hest woik in eiiticism is linal, it 
does not ie<[nire to he dope ag.iin lie mleiests us in the 
fortunes of his le.idiiig ehaiaeteis- ///•>/, heeanse ho feels 
with them , sovih/Z/v, heeanse he knows how to distinguish 
the essence from the accidents of their lives, what to forget 
and what to reineiiiher, wlyie to hegin and wheie to stfip. 
Hence, not only his set hiographies, as of Schiller and of 
Sterling, hut the siioiter notices m his Kssa^s, aie intiiiisic- 
ally moic completc^iid thiow' nioie leal light on cliaracter 
than whole volumes of nidinai \ memoii's 

With tho limiUitioHS above icfeiied to, and in view 
of his antecedents, the laiigc of (’arijle’s ciiticai appreci¬ 
ation is wondeifully wale Uftcii perversely unfair to the 
majority of his Knglish eontempoiaiics, tITe scales seem to 
fall from liis eyes in dealing witii the gieat figures of other 
nations. Tho cliaiity cxpresscil in the sav'irig tiiat wo 
sTiouId judge men, not hy tho iiumher of their faults, hut 
by the amount of their deflection from the circle, great or 
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small, that bounds their being, enables him often to do 
justice to those most widely differing in creed, sentiment^ 
and lines of activity from each other and from himself. 
When treating congenial themes ho errs by overestimate 
ratlier than by depreciation * among the qualities of his early 
work, which afterwaixls suffered some eclipse in the growth 
of other powers, is its flexibility. It was natunvl for Car¬ 
lyle, his successor in genius in the Scotch lowlands, to give 
an account of Robert Burns w'hich throws all previous 
ciiticism o^the [met into the shade. Similarly he has 
strung afliintics to .luhiison, Luther, Knox, Cromwell, to 
all his so-called hcioes. but he is fair to the characters, 
if not alw'ays to the wutks, of Voltaire and Diderot, slurs 
over or makes humorous the escapades of Miraheau, is 
undeterred by the mysticism of Novalis, and in the fervour 
of his worship fails to see the gulf betw'cen himself and 
Ciuethe. * 

Carlyle’s 1Cs.sa^.s mark an epoch, i e. the beginning of 
a now era, in the hi.story of Hriti-ih ciiticism. Thu able 
and vigorous wi iters who cuntHbute<l to the early numbers 
of the Hdinbitrgh and Quarteily Ih'views successfully applied 
their taste and judgment to such works as fell within their 
sphere, and could be faiily testeil by their canons, but 
they passed an alien act on everything that lay beyond 
the range of their iiiiuilar viewr In dealing with the efforts 
of a nation, whoso literature, the most recent m Luropo 
save that of Russia, had only beguq to command recogni¬ 
tion, their rules were at fault and their failures ridiculous. 
If the old forinuhe have been theoretically dismissed, and a 
conscientious critic now endeav ours to place himself in the 
Iiosition of his author, the change is largely due to the 
influence of Ciwlylu’s MisedUmies. Previous to their appear¬ 
ance, the literature of Ccrniany, to which half of these 
papers are ddvotc<1, had been (with the exception of Sir 
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'Walter Scott’s translation of Goetz von lieilirhiiujt-n. Do 
Quiitcey’a travesties, ami Ta> lor’s renderings from I^esaing) 
a sealed book to English readers, save those vrlio wero 
wriiling to breathe in an atmosphere of Culeridgoan mist. 
Carlyle iirst.made it generally known in England, because 
he was the first fully to aiiprehond its meaning. The lAfe 
of Schiller, which the author himself depreciated, remains 
one of the best of cumpanitively short biographies, it 
abounds in adtnirablo passages (conspicuously the contrast 
between the elder and the younger of the •Dioscuri at 
Weimar) and has the advantage to sonic readers of being 
wntteii in classical Engh’,!! prose. 

To the e.Nsays relating to tlermany, winch wo may 
accept as the ditjeein memhrn of the author's unpublished 
History, thero is little to add. In these volumes wo have 
the best Engfish account of the bfibelungen Lied—the 
most gr.iphic, and in the main most jii.st analyses of the 
genius of Ileyne, Ihchter, Novahs, Schiller, and, altove 
ail, of (loetlio, who !■> recoided to have said, “(farlylo is 
almost more at home in odr liteniturc than ourselves.” 
With the Germans ho is on his chosen ground , but the 
range of his sj'mpathies is most ajiparciit in the {lortiait 
gallery of eighteenth-century Fienchnien that forms, as 
it W'cro, a proscenium to his first great History. Among 
other {lapers in thc^bame collection the most piominont are 
the Signs of the I'lrnes and C/uiracteristirs, in which he fiist 
distinctly broaches sonje of his jieculiar news on political 
philosophy and life. 

The scope and some of the limitations of Carlyle’s 
’critical power are exhibited in his second* >Scries ^ of T/OC- 

* Though a mero reprotiaction of the notes of Mr < 'hisholin Aiutley, 
thif posthumous publication is justified by its interest and obvious 
authenticity Hie appearance in a prominent periodical (while these 
sheets are jNissing through the pres-s) of tVottoa Jte^nfred is more 
open to question. Tins fragment of a romance, |iait]y based On the 
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tures, delivered in 1838, when {oet. 43) he had reached the 
maturity of his powers. The first three of these lect&re% 
treating of Ancient History and Literature, bring into 
strong relief the speaker’s inadequate view of Greek thought 
and civilisation:— 

* 

Qredc transactions had never anything alive, no result for 
us, they were dead entirely ... all left is a few mined towers, 
mosses of stone and broken statuary . . . The writings of Soc¬ 
rates are made up of a few wire-drawn notions about virtue ; 
th^re is no craclusion, no word of life in him. 

These and similar dogmatic utterances are comments of 
the Hebrew on the Hellene. To the Homans, “ the men of 
antiquity,” ho is more just, dwelling on their agriculture 
and road-making as their “ greatest work written on the 
planet; ” but the onl}aLatin author ho thoroughly appreci¬ 
ates is '^pcitus, “ a Colossus on edge of dark night.” Then 
follows an pxaltation of the Middle Ages, as those in which 
“ we see belief getting the victory over unbelief,” in a strain 
suitable to Cardinal Newman*^ Cframvtar of Assent. In the 
struggle between the Po{>e3 and the Hohenstaufens, Car¬ 
lyle’s whole sympathy is with Gregory and Hildebrand: he 
refers to the surrender at Canossa with the characteristic 
comment, “ the clay that is about man is always sufficiently 
ready to assort its rights; Ijjie danger is always the other 
way, that the spiritual part of man mil become overlud 
with 't^e bodily part.”* In the same vein is his praise of 
Peter Hermit, whose motto was ifot the action, action ” 
of Demosthenes, but “ belief, belief.” In the brief space of 
those suggestive though unequal discourses the speaker 
allows awkward proximity to some of the self-contradictions 

which, even when sci^tered farther apart, perplex his readers 

% 

plan of Wilhelm Meialer, with shadowy love episodes recalling the 
manner of the if Minerva press,” can odd nothmg to Carlyle’s repnta- 
tion. * 
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and render it impossible to credit his philosophy with more 
than a few strains of consistent thought. 

In one page “the judgments of the heart^ are of more value 
than those of the head.” In the next “ morals in a man are the 
counterpart of the intellect that is in it.” The Middle Ages 
were “ a hdtdthy age,” and therefore there was next to no Liter¬ 
ature. “ The strong warrior disdained to write.” “ Actions will 
be preserved when all writers are foi^tteu.” Two days later, 
apropos of Dante, he says, “The great thing which any nation 
can do is to proiluce great men. . . . When the Vatican shall 
have crumbled to dust, and St. Peter’s and Stras^uig Minster 
be no more ; for thousands of years to come Catholicism will sur¬ 
vive in this sublime relic of antiquity—the /Itrtna Votnmedia'’ 

Passing to Spain, Carlyle salutes Cervantes and the Cid, 
—calling Don Quixote the “ {loetry of comedy,” “ the ago of 
gold in self-mockery,”—pays a more reserved tribute to 
Calderon, ventures on the assertion that Cortes was “as 
great as Alexander,” and gives a sketch, so graphic that 
it might serve as a text for Motley’s great work, of the 
way in which the decayed Iberian chivalry, rotten tlirough 
with the Inquisition, brokd itself on the Dutch dykes. 
After a brief outline of the rise of the Gorman power, 
which had three avatars—the overwhelming of Borne, the 
Swiss resistance to Austria, and the Beformation—^wo have 
a rough estimate of some of tho Beformers. Luther is 
exalted even over^Knox; Entsmus is depreciated, while 
Calvin and Melanchthon are passed Jby. 

The chapter on th^ Saxons, in which the writer’s love 
of the sea appears in picturesque reference to tho old rover 
kings, is followed by unusually commonplace* remarks on 
earlier Ekiglish literature, intenpersed witfapsome of Carlyle's 
refrains. 

* It has been suggested that Carlyle may have been in this instanea 
t stndent, of Vanvenaignes, who in the early yean the nmeh- 
maligned eighteenth century wrote “ Lea gnadea pentees viennent da 
emnr.” * 
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The mind is one, and uunsifate not of bundles of faculties a? 
all . . . the same features apjiear in i>aintiiig, singing, lighting 
. . . when I hear of the distinction between the poet and tlie 
thinker, 1 i^*ully see no dilh'rcnce at ail. . . . Bacon sees, Shake¬ 
speare sees thioiigh, . . . klilton is altogi-ther sectarian — a 
Presbyterian one niiglit any—he got his knowledge out of 
Knox. . . . Eve is a cold statue. 

Coming to tho well-belaboured eighteenth century-— 
when much was done of which the nineteenth talks, 
ainl niassivq books wore written that wo are content to 
criticise—wo have the inevitable denunciations of scepti¬ 
cism, niatorialisin, argumontation, logic; the quotation, 
(roferrcil to a motto in the Swiss gardens), “Speech is 
silvern, silence is golden,” and a loud assertion that ail 
great things are silent. Tho age is coniinended for Watt’s 
steam engine, Arkwiight’s spiiiiiing jenny, ainl Whitfield’s 
preaching, but its policy and thcoiies are alike belittled. 
The summaries of tiie leading writers are interesting, sumo 
curious, and a few absuni On thi‘ threshold of tho ago 
Dryileii is noted “ as a great* poet born in the worst of 
tiiiios " : Addison as “ an iiistanco of one formal man doing 
great things ”: fcJwift is pronounced “ by far the greatest 
man of that time, not unfeeling,” who “carried sarcasm to 
an epic pitch”: Pope, wo arc told, luul “ono of tho finest 
heads ever knouii.” Stornh is handled,with a tenderness 
that cuiitnists with tha death bcnteucc pronounced on him 
by Thackeray, “much is forgiven Jiim because ho lovod 
much, ... a good simple being after all.” flohnson, tho 
“ much enduring,” is treated as in tho Heroes and the Essay. 
Hiimo, with “a4ar duller kiiiil of sense,” is commended 
for “noble perseverance and Stoic endurance of failure; 
but his eyo was not opon to faith,” etc. On which follows 
a stupendous criticism of Qibbon, whom Carlyle, returning 
to his earlier and jnstcr view, ended by admiring. 
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With all his swagger and bombast^ no inun ever gave n iiioro 
utile account of human things than he h.ia done of the IhcUtie 
tnd Fall of the Roman Emjnre. 

Thu sketch of the Pru-Uuvulutioii |>cri(Ml is sliglit, and 
narked by a somewhat shallow reference to Uoussuan. The 
ast lecture on the recent (Jlcrtuan writers is a mure rfehauffe 
}f the Essays. Carlyle closes with the famous passage from 
liichter, one of those which indicate the iniluenco in style us 
n thought of the (Jerman over the Scotch humorist. “ It 
s now the twelfth hour of the night, biids of^larkness are 
jn the wing, the spccties iipicar, the dead walk, tlie living 
Ircam. Thou, Etern.d Provitlenco, nilt cause the day to 
lawn.” The whole voluine is a tcstinioii} to the s^ieakur’s 
lower of speech, to his often unsurpasse<1 iiunetration, and 
yo the hopeless variance of the often ru{>idly shifting streams 
if his thouglftw 

Detailed criticism of Carlyle’s lIi.sroiiiES beloii^s to the 
iphere of separate disiiuisitions. Hero it is <jnly possible 
bo take note of their general characteristics, llis concep¬ 
tion of what history should bo is shared with Macaulay. 
Both writers protest against its being made a mere reconl 
jf “ court anil camp,” of royal intrigue and state rivalry, of 
[lagoants of procession, or chivalric encounters. Doth find 
the sources of these outwardly obtrusive events in the 
underground current of natioifal sentiment, the con<litions 
af the civilisation from which they .wore evolved, the pros- 
[lerity or misery of thj masses of the jieoplc. 

The essence of history docs nut lie iii laws, sciyitc-housea, or 
battle-fields, but in the tide of thought and action—the world 
of existence that in gloom and brightness blossoms and fades. 
apart from these. 

But Carlyle ditfers from Macaulay in his passion for the 
concrete. The latter presents us with pictures to illustrate 
his political theory; the former leaves his pitiWres tOk speak 
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for themselves. “Oivo him a fact^” says Emerson, “he 
loaded you with thanks; a theory, with ridicule or dven 
abuse.” It has been said that with Carlyle History was 
philosophy 'teaching by examples. He himself defines it as 
“the essence of innumerable biographies.” He individual- 
isea everything ho meets; his dislike of abstractions is 
everywhere extreme. Thus while other writers have ex¬ 
panded biography into history, Carlyle condenses history 
into biography. Even most biographies are too vague 
for him. lio delights in Boswell: he glides over their 
generalisations to pick out some previously obscure record 
from Clarendon or Hume. Even in The French BevoluUon, 
where the author has mainly to deal with masses in tumuli^ 
he gives most prominence to their leaders. They march 
past us, labelled with ^strange names, in the foreground of 
the scene, on which is being enacted the death wrestle of 
old Feutfalism and young Democracy. This book is unique 
among modern histories for a combination of force and in¬ 
sight only rivalled by the most incisive passages of the 
seventh book of Thucydides, '*of Tacitus, of Gibbon, and 
of Michelet.* 

The French Revolution is open to the charge of being a 
comment and a prophecy rather than a narrative; the 
reader’s knowledge of the main events of the period 
is too much assumed for the purpose of a school book. 
Even Dryasdust will turn when trod on, and this book 
has been a happy hunting field to ti,qgressive antiquarians, 
to whom the mistake of a day in date, the omission or 
insertion of'a letter in a name, is of more moment than 
•the difference between vitalising or petrifying an era. 
The lumber merchants of history are the bom foes of 

* Vide a compariaoa of Carlylo and Michelet ip Dr. Oswald’s inte» 
eating and sugg^tivs little volume of criticism and aeleotion, TkomM 
Ourtyte^ ein tebmebiU wnd CMdkomer muM eeinen Wethen. 
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ftatorians who, like Carlyle and Mr. Fronde, have manifested 
theif dramatic power of making the past present and the 
distant near. That the excess of this power is not always 
compatible with perfect impartiality may bo admitted; for 
a poetic capacity is gonendiy attended by heats of enthusi¬ 
asm, and is liable to errors of detail; but without some 
share of it— 

Die Zeiten der Vcrgangciibeit 

Sind tins ein Bach niit sicben Siegeln. 

Mere research, the unearthing and arrangement of what 
Sir Philip Sidney calls “old moth-eaten records,” supplies 
material for the work of the historian proper; and, 
occasionally to good piirpose, corrects it^ but^ as a rule, 
with too much flourish. Applying j^his minute criticism 
to The Freneh^Revolution, one reviewer has found that the 
author has given the ^vrong number to a regiment :*another 
esteemed scholar has discovered that thcro are seven errors 
in the famous account of the flight to Varennos, to wit:— 
the delay in the departure ^as duo to Ilouilld, not to the 
Queen ; she did not lose her way and so delay the start; 
Ste. Menehould is too big^to be called a village; on the 
arrest, it was the Queen, not the King, who asked for 
hot water and eggs; the coach w'ent rather faster tJian 
is stated^ and, abjve all, in/afidum/ it was not painted 
yellow, but green and black. This criticism does not 
in any degree detract |rom the value of one of the most 
vivid and substantially accurate muratives in the range 
of European literature. Carlyle’s object was to*eonv^ the 
*Boul of the Bevolution, not to register its opholsteiy. The 
annalist, be he dryasdust or gossip^ is, in legal phrase^ 
“ the devil ” of the prose artist, whose work makes almost 
a# great a demand on the imaginative faculty as that of 
the poet. Historiography is related to Hiltory as the 
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OhtonidM of Holinshed and the Voyages of Hakluyt to 
the l^ys of Shakespeare, plays which Marlborough* con¬ 
fessed to hare been the main source of his knowledge of 
En^ish history. Some men are bom philologists or anti¬ 
quarians; but^ as the former often fail to see the books 
because of the words, the latter cannot read the stoiy 
for the dates. The mass of readers require precisely 
what has been contemptuously referred to as the '* Komance 
of History,” provided it leaves with them an accurate 
ilbpression,eu well as an inspiring interest. Save in his 
over-hasty acceptance of the French blagw version of “The 
Sinking of the Vengeur,” Carlyle has never laid himself 
open to the reproach of essential inaccuracy. As far as 
possible for a man of genius, he was a devotee of facts. 
He is never a carel(]$s, though occasionally an impetuous 
writer ;^his graver errors arc thoso of emotional misinter¬ 
pretation.^ It bos been observed that, while contemning 
Bobespierre, he has extenuated t^e guilt of Danton as one 
of the main authors of the September massacres, and, more 
generally, that “his quickness and brilliancy made him 
impatient of systematic thought.” But his histories remain 
the best illuminations of fact ii^our language. Hu FretuA 
Btfoalviion is a series of flame-pictures; every page is on 
fire; we read the whole as if listening to successive volleys 
Nery: nowhere has such a motlej^mass beemendowed 
>al life. Thie book alone vindicates Lowell’s pane¬ 
ls figures of most histonans seem like ddls 
^ bran, whose whole substance runs through 
\at criticism may tear in them; but Carlyle^* 
ut^f you prick them they Ueed.” 
yle generalises, as in the introdnetiona to hie 
to thrust his own views on his snbjeet 
^ ; but^ unlike De Quincey, who ^ad e USgi 
^he comes to the point bsfoxe the^ elaMaVj 
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^he one claimed the privilege, assumed by Colerid^ of 
starting from no premises and arriving at no conclusion; 
the other, in his capacity as a critic, arrives at a con¬ 
clusion, though sometimes from questionable premises. 
It is characteristic of his habit of concentrating, rather 
than condensing, that Carlyle abandoned his design of 
a history of the Civil Wars for Oliver CrommlPa Letters 
and Speeches. The events of the period, whose issues the 
writer has firmly grasped, are brought into prominence 
mainly as they elucidate the career of his hero; but the 
“ elucidations ” have been accepted, with a few reservations, 
as final. No single work has gone so far to raverse a 
traditional estimate. The old current conceptions of the 
Protector are refuted out of his own mouth ; but it was loft 
for his editor to restore life to the j^alf-forgotten records, 
and sweep airay the clouds that obscured their revelations 
of a great though rugged character. Oromwejl l^os been 
generally accepted in Scotland os Carlyle’s masterpiece—a 
judgment due to the fact of its being, among tlie author’s 
mature works, the least apparently opposed to the theo¬ 
logical views prevalent in the north of our island. In 
reality—though containing^ some of his finest descriptions 
and battle-pieces, conspicuously that of “ Dunbar”—it is the 
least artistic of his achievements, being overladen with detail 
and 8Ui)erabounding in extract. * A good critic ^ has said that 
it was a labour of love, like Spedding’s Bacon ; but that 
tlie correspondence, lavshly reproduced in both works, has 
“ some of the defects of lovers’ letters to those to whom 
they are not addressed.” Carlyle has esta'^shed that 
* Oliver was not a hypocrite, “ not a man Of falsehood, bat 
a man of truth"; he has thrown doubts on his being a 
fanatic; but he has left it open to M. Guizot to establish 
t&at his later rule was a practical despotism. 

* In St. Ja/me^JBoaeUe, FelwuMy llth, 1881. 
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Chronicles of Holinshed and the Voyages of Hakluyt to 
the Plays of Shakespeare, plays which Marlborough* con¬ 
fessed to have been the main source of his knowledge of 
English history. Some men are bom philologists or anti¬ 
quarians; but, os the former often fail to see the books 
because of the words, the latter cannot read the story 
for the dates. The mass of readers require precisely 
what has been contemptuously referred to as the Komanco 
of History,” provided it leaves with them an accurate 
iihpression,*s well as an inspiring interest. Save in his 
over-hasty acceptance of the French blague version of “The 
Sinking of tlio Yengeur,” Carlyle has never laid himself 
open to the reproach of essential inaccuracy. As far as 
possible for a man of genius, ho was a devotee of facts. 
He is never a carelq^, though occasionally an impetuous 
writer ;^his graver errors are those of emotional misinter¬ 
pretation. , It has been observed that, while contemning 
Robespierre, ho has extenuated t^e gnilt of Danton as one 
of the main authors of the Se|>tomber massacres, and, more 
generally, that “his quickness and brilliancy made him 
impatient of systematic thought.” Rut his histories remain 
the best illuminations of fact ii^our language. The French 
Revolution is a series of flame-pictures; every page is on 
fire; we read the whole as if listening to successive volleys 
of artillery: nowhere has such a motley moss bcemendowed 
with equal life. This book alone vindicates Lowell's pane¬ 
gyric : “ the figures of most historians seem like dolls 
stuffed with bran, whose whole substance rans through 
any hole that criticism may tear in them; but Carlyle’s 
are so real thatMf you prick them they bleed.” 

When Carlyle generalises, as in the introductions to his 
Essays, he is apt to thrust his own views on his subject 
and on his reaJen; but, unlike De Quincey, who had a like 
love'of exomeuishe cornea to the point before the dosa 
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^’he oiio claiinod the privilege, ueaiimed by Coleridge, of 
starting from no premises and arriving at no conclusion; 
the other, in his capacity as a critic, uirivos at a con- 
clubioii, though sometimes from questionable premises. 
It is characteristic of his habit of concentrating, rather 
than condensing, that Carl}'lc alKindoncd his design of 
a history of the Civil Wars for Oliver CiomtcelPs Letters 
and Sjweches. The events of the period, whoso issues the 
writer has iirinly grasped, arc brought into prominence 
mainly as they elucidate the career of liis hero; but the 
“elucidations ” have been acceptcil, witli a few losorvations, 
ns final. No single work has gone so far to reverse a 
traditional estniiutc. 'I'lio old current conceptions of the 
Protector are refuteil out of his «»wn mouth , but it was loft 
for his cilitor to restore life to the ^alf-forguttcn reconls, 
and sweep aiimy the clouds that obscureil their revelations 
of a great though tugged chaiacter. Ciomtiell Tios been 
generally accepted in Scotland as Carlyle’s masterpiece—a 
judgment due to the fact of its being, among the author’s 
mature works, the least apparently opposed to the theo¬ 
logical view's prevalent in the north of our iblaiid. In 
reality—though containing some of his finest descriptions 
and battle-pieces, conspicuously that of “ Dunbar ”—it is the 
least artistic of his achievemeiits, being overladen with detail 
and su|>craboun<ling in extract. A good critic ^ has said that 
it was a labour of love, like SpcdtKng’s Bacon ; but that 
tho correspondence, lavshly reproduced in both works, has 
“some of tho defects of lovers’ letters to those to whom 
they are not addressed.” Carlyle has established that 
Oliver was not a hypocrite, “ not a man Of falsehood, but 
a man of truth ”: he has thrown doubts on his being a 
fanatic ; but he has left it open to M. Guizot to establish 
ttiat his later rule was a practical despotism. 

In St. Jamt^ JSosaeUet February 11th, 1881. 
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Ill Friediirh fl. ho undertook a yet greater task; ami 
his work stretching over a wider arena, is, of necesuty, 
more of a liistory, less of a hiography, than any of his 
others. In constructing and composing it he was oppressed 
not only hy the magnitude and cuinploxity of his theme, 
but, foi the first time, by liesitancics as to his elioico of a 
hero. He himself eonfes.sed, “ I never was admittcil much 
to Fiuihirh's confldcnce, uiiil I never caied very much about 
him.” Yet he determined, almost of malice prepense, to 
omit the nafjfow though Mvid l*ruasiun as “the last of the 
kings, the one genuine iigiire in the eighteenth century,” 
and though failing to prove bis ease, he has, like a loyal 
lawyer, ma<lo the best of his biicf. The book embodies ami 
conveys the most brilliant and the ino'it readable account 
of a great jiart of the century, and iiotliiiig ho has written 
lioai^s such ample tcstiiiioiiy to the writei’s 2 )ictoriaI genius. 
It is sometimes gairulmis uith the fluency of an old man 
eloquent; paits of t>ie third volume, with its dilfusc extracts 
from the king’s survey of his realm, are haid if not weary 
reading ; but the rest is a iiiasterpioce of historic restoration. 
Thu introduetoiy ttoition, leading us through one of the most 
tangled woods of genealogy and political adjustment, is re- 
lieveil from tedium by the {irocession of the half-forgotten 
host of German ivorthics,—St Adalbert and his mission; old 
llarbarossa; Leopold’s mystery, Coiiiod and St Elizabeth; 
Ptolemy Al{>honso ; Otto w-ith the arrow; Margaret with 
the mouth; Sigismund Aupta (pammaticam , Augustus the 
{ihysically strong; Albert Achilles and Albert Alcibiados; 
Anno of Cloves; Mr. John Kepler,—who move on the 
pages, more brightly “ pictured ” than those of Livy, like 
marionettes inspired with lifa In the main body of 
the book the men anil women of the Prussian court are 
brought before us in fuller light and shade. Friedrich 
himself, at Sans Souci, with his cocked-hat, walking-stick. 
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&i<l wonilcrful gray eyes; Sophia ('harlot te’s grace, wit, 
and*musk*; Wilhelmina ami her book; the old llyjier- 
borcaii; the black artists Suckuiidorf and (irumkow, 
George 1. and hia blue-beard chamber, the little dnini- 
iiicr; the Old Dessancr, the cabinet Venus, Gravenitz 
liecate ; Algarutti; Goetz in his tower; the tragedy 
of Kattc; the immeaMirable comedy of Mau|>crtuis, 
the ilattuner of the earth, and Voltaire , all those and a 
hundred more are summoned by a wizard’s iiand from the 
land of shadtiws, to march by the central iigmrcs of those 
volumes; to dance, ilutter, love, bate, intrigue, and die 
before our c^c-^ It is the hugest and most \aried show- 
l)ox in all liistoiy a prelmlo to a .senes of battlo-jiieccs— 
liossbach, T^outhen, Mohiitz, Zormlorf —nowhere else, save 
in the author's own i>age.s, ajipioached in piose, and raiHily 
rivalled out oT Homer’s vers<*. 

Carlyle’s style, in the chiaro-oscuio of which his jTistorios 
and three-fourths of his Kssaj’s are set, has naturally pro¬ 
voked much ciiticisin and .some objiiigation Af 'i'ainc says 
it is “ e.vaggoruted and dein'oni.ical " liallam’ could not 
read Th-French ItcndtUioii because of its “«Ietestable ” style, 
and Wordsworth, whoso ounpn>.su uas perfectly limpid, 
is roportctl to have said, “ ^o Scotchman can write English. 

C- is a pest to the language.” Carlyle’s style is not 

that of Addison, o^Berkeley, o^ of Helps, its peculiarities 
are duo to the eccentricity of an always cccentiic lioing; 
but it is neither alTect^d nor delibciately imitaterl. Tt has 
been plausibly asserted that his earlier manner of writing, 
as in Schiller, under the influence of .TefTioy, was not in his 
* natural voice. “ They forgot,” he said, referring to his 
critics, “ that the stylo is the skin of the writer, not a coat: 

, * Carlyle «ith equal iinfairnoae iluparagisl Ilallatn’M LUtrtUurt < 2 ^ 
Europe (containing among other fine cntici&me the epientiid enniinoiy 
of ** Lear**) aa a valley of dry bones. 
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aun waa going down, and tlip iiuion’b fine crescent, like a pretty 
silver creature as it la, was riding (quietly above me. * 


Compare witli this tlie picture, in a letter to Sterling, of 
Michllohie burn, “lojipiiig into its cauldron, singing a song 
better than Tiista’s”; or that of the Scaur Water, that may be 
compared with Tennyson’s verses in the valley of Cauteretz; 
or the sketches of the Flemish cities in the tour of 1842, 
with the jdiotograph of the lace-girl, recalling Sterne at his 
pvrest; or the account of the “ atmosphere like silk ” over 
the moor, with the ])hraap, “ it was as if Pan slept ”; or the 
few lines written at 'riiuiso, where “the sea is always one’s 
friend ” , or the later mcmori(‘s of Mentone, old and now, in 
the Iteminisrences (vol. li. j)}) .SS.-i-IUO). 

The most striking of those <lc‘script.ions are, however, 
those in which the ftiterests of some thiiUing ci'cnt or 
crisis of*huiiiun life or history steal ujm»ii the scene, and give 
it a furthot meaning, us in the dim streak of dawn rising 
over St. Abb’s Head on the nKirtiuig of Dunliar, or in the 
following famous apostrojihe 

O evening siiii of July, liow at this ln)ur thy l>camR fall sl.int 
on ivapurs amid jM-aceful, \>ood\ fields ; on olil women spinning 
in cottages; on sliiiis far out m *'ic silent iiiani ; on balls at 
the Oiangcne at Versailles, wlieie high-rouged d.iiiies of the 
palace are even now dancing n ith double-jacketed IIu<«ar ollicers ; 
—nn<l also on this i-oaring Hdll-porch of an Ilutel-du-Ville. 

Carlyle is, hero and" there, led astray by the love of con¬ 
trast ; but not oven ITcinrich Heine has employed antithesis 
virith more effect than in the familiar passage on the sleeping 
city in Sartor, beginning, “Ach mein Licbor ... it is a 
true sublimity to dwell here,” ami ending, “ Jlut I, mein 
Worthor, sit above it all. I am alone ivith the stars.” 
His thought, seldom quite original, is often a resuscitation 
or survival, %nd owes much of its celebrity to its splendid 
brocade. Sartor JResarlus itself escaped the failure that was 
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at first threatened by its eccentricity jiartly frmn its noble 
passion, partly because of the truth of the “clothes 
philosophy,” applied to liferature as to life. 

His du<!criptions, too often caricatures, of men are 
eipially vivid. They set the whole great maos of Fmdrifh 
in a glow; they lighten the tedium of iUomtccll's lumbering 
despatches, thoj'give a heart of fire to TheFiench Iferohihoii. 
Dickens’s I’ale of Tico Cities attempts and fulhis on a 
smaller what Carljle achieved on a greater scale. The 
historian makes us sjnipathise with tl'e real actors, efeii 
more than the nov'clist does w'lth the iniaginaiy characters 
on the same stage. I'lom the at count of the dying Louis 
XV. to the “whilV of grapcsliot” which closeil the last 
scene of the great drdma, tlioi e is not a dull page. Tlieroignc 
de Mdricour^ Marat, Danton,Caini]ly Desmoulins, Miralieau, 
Itobespierro, Talleyraiul, Louis the Simple, abovc^all Marie 
Antoinette—for wdioni Carlyle has an ancction ;ikiii to that 
of Mirabeau—so kindle jind colour the scene that wo cannot 
pause to feel weary of the ])lirases with which they ore 
labelled. The authoi’s letters show the same jiowor of 
baptizing, which ho used oft«*n to unfair excess. \Vc ran 
no more forget Count 4 ^'(Jrsa 3 ' as the “ Thtebus AikiIIu 
of Damlj’ism,” Daniel Webster’s “ brows like cliffs and 
huge black oj'cs,” or Wordsworth “iiiiinchiiig raisins” and 
recognising no pact hut himself, or Maurice “attacked by 
a paroxysm of mental cramp,” than we can dismiss from 
our memories “ The JtJdass Coachman ” or “ Tlie Tobacco 
Parliament” 

Carlyle quotes a saj'iiig of Kichtcr, that liiithcr’s words 
were like blow's; he himself com]>aros (ihosc of Bums to 
cannon-lialls ; much of his own writing is a fusilade. All 
three were vehement in abuse of things and |>ersona they 
did not like; abuse that might seem reckless, if not some¬ 
times coarse, were it not redeemed, as the rogueries of 
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J'alhtafT arc, by strains of humour The most Protean 
quality of Carlyle’s genius is his humour: now lighting 
up the cre>icos of some ipiaint fancy, now shining over 
his serious thought like suiishiiio over the sea, it is at 
its best as lincly quaint as tliat of Cervantes, more humane 
than Swift’s. There is in it, as in all the highest humour, 
a sense of apparent contrast, even of contradiction, in 
life, of matter for laughter in sorrow and tears in joy. 
JIc seems to cheek himself, and as if afraid of wearing his 
heait in his^leevc. throws in absiml illustrations of serious 
propositions, partly to show their universal range, jiartly 
in obedieiiee to an instinct t>f reserve, to escape the reproach 
of sermonising and to cut the story short Cailylc’s 
grotesque is a mode of Ins golden silence, a sort of >Socratic 
iron}', in tlie indulgence of which he laughs at his readers 
and at himself. It appt'.trs non in the form iJV transparent 
satire, ridicule of his own and other ages, now in ilroll 
reference oi mock heioic detail, in an o<ld conception, a 
character skideh, an event in parod}', in an antithesis or 
simile,—sometimes it links in'a noi<l, and again in a sen¬ 
tence. In direct pathos —the other side of hiiinour—he 
is equally etlective His denunciations of sentiment remind 
us of Plato attacking the poets, ^or he is at heart the most 
emotional of writi'rs, the gieatest of the prose poets of 
Kngland, and his draniatic*s}nipathy e^ctends alike to the 
actors in real events and to his ideal ci cations Few luoio 
pathetic ])ass.iges occur in hteraturj? than his ‘'stories of 
the deaths of kings ” The following among the less knonn 
of his eloquent passages is an apotheosis of their burials :— 

In this in.anner did the men of the Eastern Counties take np 
the slain body of their Kdiiinnd, where it lay cast forth in the 
village of lioxne; seek out the sciered head and reverently 
reiinito the same They cnilMilnied him with m^irh and sweet 
spices,.w'ith loVc, pity, .ind nil high and awful thoughts ; con- 
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Bccrating liiin with a very btorin of ineloclioiis, iidorni)' iKliiiim- 
tion,*an(l sun-rlriotl eliowpw of tpars ; jojfully, yet with awe (as 
all deep joy has aoinethiiig of the awful in it), coiiiiiieiiior.itini' 
hiH noble deeds and giHllike walk and eomersitioii while on 
Kaith. Till, at length, the serv Tope and C.udinals at Home 
were forecd to hear of it; and they, >.111111111110 ii]» as eorreetly as 
they Well could, with Adt'iicatu^ Dtaboh ])le.idiiigs and other 
forms of jtioiesa, the general \erdict of maiikiinl, declared that 
he had in very fact led a hem’s life in this wmld , ami, heiiig 
now gone, was gone, as thev loneeiied, to (loil above and ri‘nj>- 
ing his reward there Such, thev said, was the be<.t judgment 
they could form of the case, and truly not a bad judgment. * 

Carlyle’s ro\pi(‘nec for the past makes liim e\en more a])t 
to be touched h^ its sorrows than nniusod h}’ its follies With 
a sense of brotheihood he hohls out hands to all that were 
w'cary ; lie feels even foi the jiedlars cliiiibiiig the Iloheii- 
zollern valley,and jiities the solitu«le«>f soul on the fiozen 
Schreckhorn of jiowei, whethei in a dictator of I’jtragiiay 
or in a I’liissian piiiice lie leads iis to the death chaiiiber 
of Louis XV., of iMiralietiu, of t'loniwell, of Sterling, his 
ow'n lost friend, and we feel^with him in the iireseiico of 
a solemnising mjsterv. (’oisstaiitly, amid the din of arms 
or words, and the sarea.-.ni.s by which he satirises and 
contemns old follies and i«Uc strife'', a gentler feeling wells 
u]i in his ]>ages like the sound of the Aiigelus. Such pauses 
of pathos are. the record" of icj^l <■!’ fainiful situations, as 
of Teufelsdroekh “ h'ft alone w'ith the night ” when llliyiiinc 
and Herr Towgoial ride dow'ii the valley , of Oliver recall¬ 
ing the old <luys at St Ires, of the Klcctress Louisa bidding 
adieu to her Klcctor. 

At the moment of her death, it is said, whoii speech had fled, 
he felt liom her liainl, which h» in his, tlirei' slight slight 
pressures—farewell thrice mutely •■poken in that manner, nut 
ewly to forget in thr> world 

There is nothing more pathetic in the llangc of his 
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works, if in that of our literature, than the account of 
the relations of father and son in the domestic history 
of the IMissian f’ourt, from the first estrangement between 
them—the young Friedrich in his prison at Custrin, the 
old Friedrich gliding about socking shelter from ghosts, 
mourning for Absalom—to the reconciliation, the end, and 
the afterthoughts:— 

The l.t-jt lirentli of l•'^u‘tl^ich Wilhelm having fled, Friedrich 
hurrietl to a private mom, Nit t here all in ti nrs; looking back 
iiiroiigh tliiT* gulfs of the Pti'>t, upon such a Father now ra]it 
awav for over. Sad all and soft in the moonlight of memory— 
the lost Jjoved One all in the light as we now see, we all in the 
wiong!—This, it ajipears, was the Son’s fixed opinion. Seven 
years hence here is how Frieilnc.h concludes the Ilittorij of his 
Father, wiittcn with a loyal admiration tliioughoiit “We 
hn\e h‘ft under sileiye the domestic ehagriiis of tliKs great 
I’riiice , ivadeiN must ii.iie some indulgence ioi Mie faults of the 
childivif. 111 consideration ol llie Mitues of such .i Father” All 
in teals la* sits at present, nieditating these s,id things. In 
a little while the Old Dcssauer, <i1ioiit to le.iie tor Dessau, 
ventuies in to the ('I'owii I’lince, (Jrown I’niiee no longer, 
“ einlu.K es his knees,’’ olfeis w'l-eping his cotidoh lice, his con¬ 
gratulation , ho]K‘s uith.il that liis miiis ,in<l he will he continued 
in their old posts, and that he tin* Ohl |)ess.iuer “w’lll ha\e the 
RAiiie aiithoriti as ill the late ivig'i " Fiiediich’s eyes, at this 
lost clause. Hash out teailess, sti.ingely Olympian. “In your 
posts 1 ha\e no thought of making cli.aiige , in your jiosts yes , 
and as to nuthoritv I know ol none them c.in he hut wli.at 
ivsides 111 the king that is soveieigii,’’ wliPch, oa it were, struck 
the hreatli out ol the Old Dess.iuer , and sent him home with a 
l>.iinful iiiiscellani of feelings, astoiiisynieiit not wanting among 
them At an iiit< r hour the Kinie night Friedrich went to 
Tk‘ilin, metfhv .arcl.iiiiation enough. lie slept there not without 
tumult of drea^is, one may taiicy; and on awakening next^ 
morning the fii-st sound he lieanl was th.it of the regiment 
glascnap under his windows, swearing fealty to the new King 
Ho sprang out of 1<ed in a tempest of emotion; bustled 
distractedly to and fro, w’lldly weeping. Pollnitz, who came 
into the ontt^oni, found him in this state, lialf-drcssed, with 
dishevelled hair, in tears, and os if beside himself.” “These 
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hnzzahings only tell me wliat 1 liare lout,” mi<l tlie new King. 
“ He was in great suffering,” suggested I’ollnit/ “ lie is now at 
rest.” True, he suffered; hut lie was heie Mitli its, and 
now- 1 

Carlyle has said of llanto’s Fianeesca “ that it is a thing 
woven as of rainhows on a ground of eternal black.” The 
plirase, well applied to the Itifnno, is a pcrhaiia hulf- 
ron.scious verdict on his own tendeincss as exhibited in 
his life and in his works. 



CHAPTER IX 


' OARLyLB’S rOLITICAL priii-osoriTY 

Prriiaps the profoundest of Robert Browning's critics, in 
the opening sentence of his work,^ quotes a saying of 
Hegel’s, “A great man condemns the world to the task 
of explaining him’|; adding, “The condemnation is a 
double one, and it generally fulls heaviest on the great 
man himself who has to submit to explanation ” “ Cousin,” 
the graceful Eclectic is reported to have said to the great 
Philosopher, “ will you oblige me by stating the results of 
your teaching in a few sentences ? ” and to have received the 
reply, “ It is not easy, especially in French.” 

The retort applies, with severity, to those who attempt 
to systematise Carlyle; for ho himself was, ns we have 
seen, intolerant of system. His mathematical attainment 
and his antipathy to logical methods, jjoyond the lines of 
square and circle, his love of concise fact and his often 
sweeping assertions are charactorbitic of the same contra¬ 
dictions in his nature ns his almost tyrannical premises 
and his practically tender-hearted conclusions. A hard 
thinker, ho wa^ never a close roasoner; in all that relates' 
to human affairs he relies on nobility of feeling rather than 
on continuity of thought. Claiming the full latitude of 

^ Brotenin^ as a PMosophieal and Jteligious Teaeh4r, by Professor 
Henry Jones, of St. Andrews. 
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tlfe prophet to warn, oxhoi-t^ ovon to commaiid, lio decliuos 
cithef to preach or to accept the rubric of tlio partisan or 
of the priest 

In praise of German literature, ho remarks, “ One of its 
chief qualities is that it has no particular theory at all on 
the front of it;” and of its leaders, ‘*1 cun only speak of 
the revelations these men havo made to me. As to their 
doctrines, thcie is nothing definite or precise to bo said” , 
yet he assorts that Goethe, Richter, and the rest, took him 
“out of tho blackness and darkness of death,” This is. 
nearly the feeling that his disciples of forty years ago 
entertained towards himself; but their discipleship has 
rarely lasted thiough life. They came to his writings, 
inspired by tho youthful enthusiasm that carries v ith it a 
vein of credulity, intoxicated by their fervour as by new 
wine or mountdin air, and found in ttiem the key of tho 
perennial riddle and the solution of tho insoluble m*ystery. 
But in later years the curtain to many of them became tho 
picture. 

When Carlyle was first rocbgnised in London us a rising 
author, curiosity’ was life as to hi-> “ui>iniims ”, was ho a 
Chartist at he'ait or an Absolutist, a Calvinist like Knox, a 
Deist like Hume, a Feudalist with Scott, or a Democrat 
with Burns—inquisitions mostly vain. Ho had come 
from the Scotch moprs and his Gorman studies, a strange 
element, into the midst of an almost foreign society, not so 
much to promulgate a new set of opinions as to infuse a 
new life into those already existing. He claimed to have 
a “mission,” but it was less to controvert any form of 
*^>creed than to denounce the insufficiency of> shallow modes 
of belieL He raised the tone of literature by referring to 
higher standards than those currently accepted; ho tried 
to" elevate men's minds to tho contemplation of some¬ 
thing better than themselves, and impress uikAi them, tho 
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cracy a thing forbidden, loading oven to oiitor darkne^: 

I a thing inovitablo and obliged to load whithersoever it 
could.” During the same period ho clenched his theory 
by taking a definite side in the controversy of the age. 

“ This,” he writes to Maevoy Napier, “ this is the day when 
the lords arc to reject the Uoform Bill. The poor lords 
can only accelerate (by perhaps a century) their own 
otherwise inevitable enough abolition.” 

The political jiart of Sailor liesarluSf shadowing forth 
.'omo scheyte of well-organisc<l sociuli.sin, yet anticipates, 
especially in the chapter on Oigaidc Filaments, the wiitor's 
later strain of belief in dukes, earls, and marshals of men i 
but this work, religious, ethical, and idyllic, contains mere 
vague suggestions in the sphei'c of practical life. About 
this time Carlyle writes of liberty : “ What art thou to the 
valiant and the bravo when thou art tliilk to the weak 
and tiniiil, dearer than life, stronger than death, higher 
than purest level” and agrees with the verdict, “The slow 
poison of despotism is worae than the convulsive struggles 
of anarchy.” Hut ho soon ^lassctl fiom the mood loprc- 
sentod by Emily Bronte to that of the famous a{M)stropho 
of Madame Boland. Ho proclaimed that liberty to do as wo 
like is a fatal license, that the only true liberty is that of 
doing what is right, which ho interprets living under the 
laws enacted by the vise. ^ In 1832 he, writes to his wife, 
“Tell Mrs. Jeflrey that 1 am that monster mode up of all 
the Whigs hate—a radical and an absolutist” In the 
result^ the Absolutist, in a spirit made after Plato’s con¬ 
ception of various elements, devoured the Badicul. The 
loading counsel against the aristocracy changed his brief" 
and became chief advocate on their side, declaring “we 
must recognise the hereditary principle if there is to be 
any fixity in things.” As early as 1835, he writes *10 
Emerson 
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I believe literature to be os good as dead . . . aud nothing 
but hungry Revolt and Radicalism appointed us fur perhaps 
three generations. ... I sutler also terribly fnun the solitary 
existence 1 have all along had ; it is becoming a kind of ]>a«bion 
with me to feel myself among my brother^. And then How 1 
Alas, I eare not a doit for Radicalism, nay, I feel it to he a 
wretched necessity untit for me; C'on&eri.itiMii being not unfit 
only but false for me . ^et tliese tno are tlie grand categoiies 
under which all Mnglish spiritual activity, tliat so much os 
thinks rcniniioration 2>ossible, must range itself 

And somewhat later— 

Peojde accuse me, not of being an inccndiarv Sansculotte, 
but of being a Tory, thank Heaven ' 

Some one lia.s written with a hig hrnsh, “lie i\ho is 
not a radical in Iiis youth is a knave, ho who is not a 
conservative in his age is a fool.” Tljp rough, if not rude, 
generalisation ^las boon plausibly supportinl by the changes 
in the mental careers of liiiike, Colernlgc, Southey, and 
Woniswortli. But Carljlc was “a sinril of another sort,” 
of more mixed yam, and, as there is a vein of coiiservatisni 
ill his early Ikadienhsm, so tlicrc is, as also in the cases of 
Landor and even of (luethe, still a revolutionary streak in 
his later Conservatism. Coj^scqiientli*, in his instance, there 
is a plea in favour of the prepossession (especially strong 
in Scotland) which Icatls the political or religious party 
that a distinguishcfl man ha.s left still to persist in claiming 
him; while that which he has joined accepts him, if at all, 
with distrust. Scotch ^abcruls w'ill not give up Carlyle, 
one of his biographers keenly a-ssovcrating that ho was to 
the last “ a democrat at heart ”; while the representative 
organ of northern Conscrvati«>m on the wAiio ground con¬ 
tinues to assail him— “ mit der Diinimhoit kampfen Cutter 
selbst veigebens.” On all questions directly bearing on 
tSo physical welfare of the masses of the people, his 
speech and action remained consistent with lift declai«tion 
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that ho ha<I “nmcr hcar<l an argiimont for tho corn la^s 
wliich might iif>t make angola M'oep.” From fimt t<S laat, 
he was an ailvocate of Fiw* Ti.uIp — though under the 
constant |>n>tC'>t that the gi(‘atn(‘8s of a nation depended 
ill a very niinor degree on the ahniiilanee of its possessions 
—and of flee, iiiihectariaii, and compulsoiy hl<lucation; 
while, 111 theology, though remote fioiii cither, he wiu 
more tolerant of the dogmatic narrowness of the TjOW 
Church of the lower, than of the Ihtuahsm of tho upper, 
classes, ll^is unwavering interest m the poor and his Isdief 
that legislation should keep them in eoiistant view, was 
in accord with the spirit of Heiithain’s lubiic. but Carlyle, 
rightly or wroiigl^\, e.ime to legaid the hulk of men us 
children lefiuiriiig not only help and guid.iiiee hut control. 

Oil tho ipiestion of “the SulVrage” he completely re¬ 
volved. Tt appears, from the testimony of Mr. Fronde, that 
tho reitlilt of tho Reform Ihll of 1 disappointed him in 
merely slnftiiig the power fiom tin* owuiors of land to tho 
owners of shops, and left the haiidici'.iftsincn and his owui 
peasant class no he.ttei ofV* Hefoiv a fnither extension 
heeanie a point of 2 iraetn'al jmlities he had arrived at the 
conviction that tho ascertainment of truth and the election 
of tho fittest did not lie with majorities These sentences 
of 1835 rei>rosoiit a transition stage — 

Coiiscrviitism I cannot attempt to eoisserve, liclieving it to 
be a ]iurtentoim emboilieil Hliam Whether the Tories stay 

out or in. it will be all for tho adi.iiu'o of Radicalism, which 
incaiiB revolt, dissulntniii, and Lontii-foii and .i darkness which 
no man cni^ace through. 

No one hoddess faith in tho p.'ean chanted hy Macaulay* 
and others on the progress of tho nation or of the race, 
a progress which, without faitli in great men, was to 
him inevitably downwani , no one protested with equal 
emphasis against the levelling doctrines of the French 
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Kcvolution. It has been obscrvetl that Carlyle’s Chaitn>m 
was his first practical stop in politics’’; it is more tme 
to say that it first ouilxMlied, with more than his usual pro 
cision, the convictions ho ha<l for some time litdil of the 
dangers of onr snciul system ; with an indication of some of 
the means to ward them off, based <»n the ivahsation of the 
inteidependence of all classes in the State. This book 
is remarkable as containing his last, very iiartial, conces¬ 
sions to the democratic ciced, the last in ^\hich ho is 
willing to reganl a wnlo siifl’i-aiio as a jiossiblo^ though bju 
no means the best, expedient. Subsequently, in /'(/■»/ «wd 
Piesent and the Liittrt-/tin/ J'untphlch, he came to hold 
‘'that with every e.xtensi<in of the I'Yanchise tho.se whom 
the voters woiihl elect would be bteadil,\ infeiior and more 
unfit ” Every stage in his political progres.s is marked by 
a growing di>ftnist in the judgment* of the multitude, n 
distrust set foitii, w'ith ever^ vaint^ of metai>hor,*in such 
sentences as the following .— 

Then* is ,i divine me-,isii* oi^ etiiiial regulation of the Ibii- 
\erpc IIow’ find il ? All tin* woild .iii'Wi is me, “('mint lica<]s, 
ask lTiiivers.il Stillr.igi* by tin* b.ill-it.tK)\ and tliat will tidl ' 
From Ad.im’s time till now the Uni\erM* w.as wont to be of a 
Bomcwli.at abstrn-e ii.itnie, p.iftiii11\ diselosmg itself to tin* wise 
and nublc-minded alone, wlnise niiniber was not tin* majority. 
Of what use Uiw.iids the genei.*!! result of finding out wliat it 
IS wise to do, can tin* fools be f If of Ir-ii men nine an* rcrog- 
iiirable as fools, which iH a con'inon calculation, how in the name 
of wonder will yoiiewr g<*t a Kallot-box to mind >on out a wii- 
doin from the votes of tliA*o ten men ? (Inly hy n*diiciiig 

to zero nine of these votes can wi-dom ever issm; frqju your ten 
The mass of mt n consulted at the husting-< ujnui any high mattei 
whatsoever, is a.s in'll an exhibition of liiini.iiisstiipidity as this 
world seesi If the ipii>,.tioii Ins a'ki*d and the aiiswei given, 

I will generally consider in anv case of importance, that the s.iid 
answer is likely to lie w rong, and that I have to go and do the 
reverse of the same for how should 1 follow a multilurlc 

to do ex il ? Cense to brag to me of A mcrica ahd its niodcl 
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iii<itittition<i. . . On tins f.nle nf tin* Atl.nitic or on tliiit, DenTo- 

cracy is for «*M"r iiiijio'.'.iliL* > The Universe is a luoiiarcl^ and 
a liierarcliy, lh<* imlili* iii the Inf'll plares, the if'iiuble in the 
low, this IS III all liiiieit .iiid in all ]ilai'es the Aliiiiolity 
Miikei’s I.iw Deiiioi i.ii V, t.ik<- jt when- yon will, is foiiiid a 
rei'iihited iiii'thod ot icliellinii, it aliroi^afes tin olil iiritiiif'enient 
of tlnnf.'s, ,111(1 li‘,i\cs /(TO and v>i( iiit} It is the eun&iiiiiniation 
of no-f'oviTiniieiit and /mwis Jmtr. 

AI»iif'si(lc‘ of thus train of thonoht there runs a constant 
lirotcht Hf^ainst the spnit of icsolt. Fii Smtm wu find 
»“ \\'ho.so (^nnot obey c.innot ho tree, still less heai rule ; 
lie that is the iiifei lor of iiothiiif' can he the superior of 
nothiiif' ” , and in ChmfMti - 

Men who rebel and iirire the lower classes to rebel oiiptlit to 
have other tli.ni turiiiula-, to i^o U]i(iii, . tli((se to whom 
nnllioiis ot Mi(I(‘i'inf' fcllow-cK .itiiiV' .ire “ iii.i'.'.e',” mere exjilo- 
si\c m.is'-es tor blowiii!' down I’l.i'-tilc'- with, i(i"i \otim'at liii't- 
nif^s foi ns—-such men .ne of tin* ({in siion.tble s])ecie' . . 
ObedieiK I' . is the )(i iiiiiil \ dnt\ ot iii.ni Ot all “ riffllts 

of men'’ tins Mfjlit ot the leiior.ini to be •'indeil bv the Wiser, 
{{I'litlv ol ton ilily -Is the iiidis|inl.iblest . C.iiiiiot one ihs- 
celli, iK’ross all (i(‘m((( l.itie tlllb*nleii(*c, (l.itleiiiii' ot 1i.il1(it-1io\es, 
and niliiiite sol row ini |.ni<^Ie, th.it this is at bottom the wish 
iitid ]ii'.iver (it all human lieaits evei\wheie, “(Sive me a 
hadei”? 

'riio last sentence indicates the transition fi-oni Uie 
merely negative aspect of tailjle’s political philosophy to 
the positive, which is his llKiio-Wonsnii’, hasod on the ex¬ 
cessive admiration for indnidual gf.'catncss,—an admiration 
common to almost all nnaginatno wiitcrs, w'hcthci in prose 
or verbo, on his notions of nrdci ami fealty, and on a 
reverence for the past, which is also a common property of 
poets. Antiipiity, then Foudalisiii, according to his view, 
had their chiefs, capt.iins, kings, and flourished or not as it 
followed them well or ill Democracy, the new and danger¬ 
ous foi'co of this ago, must he repicsented and then de- 
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nominated 1 >y great men niiscd to independence over the 
arbitrary xvill of a multitude, to bo tru!>tcd and obeyed and 
followed if need be to death. 

Vour noblest men at the fniiniiiit of nif.iirs le the ideal world 
of poets. . . . Other aim in tin- eartli we h.ive iKUie. Tli.it 
we all r«‘veT(nee “great men ’’ is to me the living ruek .iiiiid nil 
iiibhings dow'n wh.it'oever All that deiiioiTa<'\ ever meant 
lies there, the attainment oi a tiner Aristoerary or (Sorciiiiiient 
of the liest Make siMrch toi the Able man How to get 
him IS the ijiiestion of <|iiestions. 

It is jireci.sely the <|ucsfion to which Caihlc never gives, 
.'iiid hardly attempts, a leply , and his failure to ausW'er 
invalidates the largei h.ilf of hi.s politics. Plato has at least 
detailed a scheme for eliniiiiatiiig his philoso]>Iier guardians, 
though it soniewhat pedantically i^uggests a sciies of 
Chinese examinations Ins political, though probably iiii- 
cunseioiis disciple has only a few iicgatiw tc-^s The 
wairior or sage who is to .rule is 710/ to be chosen by the 
majority, especially in our era^whcii thej w’oiild choose the 
Oiatois who seduce and “traduce the State ” ; nor aie we 
ever told that the election is to lest with eitliei Tmlcr or 
Upper House the practical^onclusion is that when we find 
a man of great force of charai-tei, whether iepii>seiitiiig 
our own opinions or the reverse, we should take him on 
trust. This bringscus to the central maxim of (^ailyle’s 
jxditical philosophy, to which xvc must, cvtii in our sjiace, 
give some conbideiation;»as its true mcauiiig has lieen the 
theme of so much dispute. 

It ts a misfortune of original thought that it is liardly 
over put 111 practice by the original thiiilcci When his 
rank as a teacher is recognised, his words hax’c already lost 
half their value by repetition. His manner is a{ied hy 
those who find an easy i>ath to notoriety in imitation ; 
the belief he held near his heart is worn os a creed ’like 
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a badge; ihe truth he promulgated is distorted in a pom 
of mirrors, half of it is a truism, the other half a falsism. 
That 'which began as a denunciation of tea-table morality, 
is itself the tea-table morality of the next generation: an 
outcry against cant may become the quintessence of cant; 
a revolt from tyranny the basis of a new tyranny; the 
condemnation of sects the foundation of a new sect; the 
proclamation of peace a bone of contention. There is an 
ambiguity in most general maxims and a seed of error, 
Airhich assidncs preponderance over the truth when the 
interpreters of the maxim are men easily led by formulae. 
Nowhere is this degeneracy more strikingly manifested 
than in the history of some of the maxims which Carlyle 
either first promulgated or enforced by his adoption. 
When he said, or quoted, “Silence is bettoii^than speech,” 
he meant to inculcate patience and reserve. Always think 
before you speak: rather lose fluency than waste words: 
never speak for the sake of speaking. It is the best advice, 
but they who need it moat are the last to take it; those 
who speak and write not because they have something to 
say, but because they wish to say or must say something, 
will continue to write and spea!: as long as they can spell 
or articulate. Thoughtful men are apt to misapply the 
advice, and betray their trust when they sit still and leave 
the “war of woitls to those who like it.” When Carlyle 
condemned self-consciousness, a constant introspection and 
comparison of self with others, he theoretically struck at the 
root of the morbid moods of himself and other mental 
analysts; ho h^ no intention to over-oxalt mere muscu- „ 
larity or to deify athletic sports. It were easy to multiply 
mstances of truths clearly conceived at first and parodied 
in their promulgation; but when we have the distinA 
authority of the discoverer himself for theur correct inter* ' 
pretation, we can at opco appeal to it. A yet graver, not 
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i&iGoinmon, soar<» of error arises when a great writer 
misif^plies the maxima of his own philosophy, or states 
them in such a manner that they are sure to be mis¬ 
applied. 

Mr. Carlyle has laid down the doctrine that Miobt is 
Right at various times and in such various forms, with 
and without modification or ca\cat, that the real meaning 
can only be ascertained from his own application of it. 
He has made clear, what goes without saying, that by 
might ’’ he does not intend mere physical strength. w 

Of conquest wc may say tlint it never yet wrent by brute 
force ; conquest of that kind dues not endure The strong man, 
what is he ? The wise man. IIis muscles and bones arc not 
stronger than ours ; but liis soul is stronger, clearci> nobler. . . . 
Late in man’s history', yet clearly at lengtli, it becomes mani¬ 
fest to the diciest that mind is stronger than matter, that not 
brute Force, but only Persuasion and Faith, is the king of this 
world. . . Intellect has to govern tins uoild and will do it. 

There are sentences. w’liich indicate tlial he means 
something more than even mental force, as in a letter to 
Mr. Lccky, qtiotcd by Mr. Froudo (vol. iv. p. 288 ), “ Right 
is the eternal symbol of Might”; and again in Chartism, 
“Might and right do diire%frightfully from hour to hour; 
but give them centuries to try it, and they are fniiml to 
bo identical. The strong thing is the just thing. In 
kings we have citlicr a divine i ight or a diabolic wrong.” 
But, on the other h.and, wo read in 1 ‘asl and Present :— 

Savage fighting Heptarchies; their fighting is on ascertain¬ 
ment who has the right to rule over them. 

, And again— 

Clear undeniable right, clear undeniable might: either of 
these, once ascertained, puts an end to battle. 

And elsewhere— 

Rights men have none save to be govemetf justly.* . . . 
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Rights I will x>crmit thee to call everywhere correctly articulates 
laights. . . . All goes by wager of battle in this world, and it 
is, well understood, the measure of all worth. . . . By right 
divine the strong and cax^able govern the weak and foolish. . . . 
Strength we may say is Justice itself. 

It is not loft for us to balance those somewhat indefinite 
definitions. Carlyle lias himself in Ids Histories illustrated 
an<l enforced his own interpretations of the summary views 
of his jiolitical treatises. There ho has demonstrated that 
his doctrine, “ Might is Right,’’ is no mere unguarded ex¬ 
pression of the tniisni that moral might is right. In his 
liands it implies that virtue is in all cases a property of 
strength, tliat strength is every whet e a property of virtue; 
that power .of whatever sort having any considerable en¬ 
durance, carries with it the soul and signal of its claim to 
rcsxioct, that whatevSr has established itself has, in the 
very act) established its right to be established. He is 
never carcYnl enough to keep before his readers what ho 
must himself have dimly jierceivbd, that victory hy right 
belongs not to the force of wiK alone, a^iart from clear and 
just conceptions of worthy ends Even in its crude form, 
the maxim errs not so much in what it ojicnly asserts as 
in what it implicitly denies, iiristotle (the first among 
ancients to gvestimi the institution of slavery, as Carlyle 
has boon one of the last of moderns to defend it) more 
guardedly admits that strength is in itself a good,— 
K'li ?«mv tt€i tJV Kparovv iv vmpoxv <iya&ovTtyoSt —but leaves 
it to be maintained that there are forms of good which do 
not show themselves in excess of strength. Several of 
Carlyle’s conclusions and verdicts seem to show Uiat he 
only acknowledges those types of excellence that have 
already manifested themselves as powers; and this doctrine , 
(which, if adopted in earlier ages, would practically have 
left possession with physical strength) colours all his 
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fiistory and much of his Biography. Energy of any sort 
comfiela his homage. Himself a Titan, he shakes hands 
virith all Titans, Gothic gods, Knox, Columbus, the fuligi¬ 
nous Mirabeau, burly Danton dying with “no weakness” 
on his lips. Hie fulness of his charity is for the erpors 

* of Mohammed, Cromwell, Bums, Napoleon I.,—whoso 
mere belief in his own star ho calls sincerity,—the 
atrocious Francia, the Norman kings, the Jacobins, Bran¬ 
denburg despots; the fulness of his contempt for the 
conscientious indecision of Ncckor, the Girgndists, tho 
Moderates of our own Commonwealth. Ho condones all 
that ordinary judgments regard as the tyranny of conquest, 
and has for the conquered only a rie vitlis In this spirit, 
he writes; — 

M. Thierry celebrates livith consideqablc pathos the fate of 
the Saxons ; the fate of the AVeldi. trxi, tiioves him ; of the 
Celts generally, wlioni a tiiTcer nice swept before them*iiito the 
mountains, whither they M’ere nut worth following * What can 
w'e say, but that the cause uhich plcui>ed the gtxlii hud in tlic end 
to {dease Cato <aleo ? 

When all is said, Carlyle’s inconsistent optimism throws 
no mure light than others have done on the apparent 
relapses of history, as the overthrow of Greek civilisation, 
the long night of the Dark Ages, the spreoil of the Russian 
power during the l^st century', Sr of continental militarism 
in the present In apjilying the tests of success or failure 
we must bear in mind Uiat success is from its very nature 
conspicuous. We only know that brave men have failed 
when they have had a “sacred baixl.” The good that is 

* lost is, ipso fuHo, forgotten. Wo can rarcIyH^ll of greatness 
unrecognised, for the very fact of our being able to tell of it 
would imply a former recognition. The might of evil walks 
id darkness: we remember the martyrs who, by their deaths; 
ultimately drove the Inquisition from England; not those 
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whoso couiago quaiU-d. “ It was their fato,” as a recent 
writer remarks, “ tlnit was the tragedy.” Reading Carlyle’s 
maxim hetween the lines of his chapter on the Refor- 
, mation, and luitiiig that the Inquisition triumphed in 
Sixiin, while in Austria, Havana, and Bohemia the new 
truths were stiflcil hy stratagem or hy force; that the 
massacic of St Bartholomew was successful; and that the 
revocation of the hklict of Nantes killed the Franco of 
Henry IV., wo see its limitations c\en in the long per- 
sfective of ^he past ^ I.et us, liowewr, grant that in the 
ultimate issue the riatoinc creed, “ Justice is stronger than 
injustice,” holds good. It is vheii (’ailjle turns to politics 
and regards them as history accomplished instead of 
history in progress tli.it Ins principle leads to the most 
serious error No onp has a nioio witheinig contempt for 
evil as meaun«‘ss and imls'cililv , hut he cannot see it in 
the stroiij^ hand. Of two \iuu.s, c<[ually correct, “evil is 
w'caknesb,” such evil as sloth, and “coiruptio iqitimi pes- 
siiiia,” such e\il as tjranii\ -In* onl\ iccognises the iirat. 
Despising the palpahlo aiiai clues of passion, he has no 
word of ceiisuie for the nioie settled foim of anarchy 
which announced, “Older reign*- at Warsaw.” He refuses 
his h\m])athy to all uiisucecs.sful ellorts, and hohls that if 
races are trodden under foot, they are </uvet SuuAot . 
SuPtt/ici’oi itAXoi* «oai, they who have rJlow'eil themselves 
to be subjugated ilescrve their fate. The cry of “ oppressed 
nationalities” was to him mere ca”t. llis l’ro%i«lenco is 
on the side^of the big battalion*:, and forgives very violent 
means to an onlcrly end. To his credit he declined to 
acknowledge the'^right of Louis Xajxilcon to lule France ; 
but ho accepted the Czuis, and rhliculcd hlazzini till forced 
to admit, almost with chagrin, that he had, “after all,”* 
substantially succeeded. 

* I'ide Mill’s Liberty, cliAp ii. iqi j'2.51. 
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Treason never profilers, what’s the rca«in? 

That when it prospeis, none (hire call it trtMSon. 

Apprehending, on the whole more keenly than any 
of his contemporaries, the foundations of past greatness, liis 
invectives and teacliiiig lay athwart much that is best 
as well as much that is most hazardous in the new ideas 
of the age. Because mental stnuigtli, endurance, and 
industry do not ajijiear pi'ominontly in the Negro race, ho 
looks forward with satisfaction to the day when a band of 
>\hitc buccaiieein .shall undo Toussaiiit I’Ouvss'turc’s woi 4 c 
of liberation in Ilayti, advises the Kiigli.sii to revoke the 
Emancipation Act in Jamaica, and counsels the Americans 
to lash their slaves -bettei, he admits, mailo serfs and not 
saleable by auction—not inoro than is necessary to get from 
them an amount of work satisfacto^ to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. Similarlv ho demies all mo\emeiits based on a re- 
cognition ot the (‘l.iiiiis of weakness to considciatipn and aid. 

Fallen chciub,*to he weak is inibcrable, 

Doin^ or aillleiing , 

The application of the inaYiin, “Alight is Right,” to 
a theory of goveiiimeiit is ob\itiU'>, the strongest govern¬ 
ment must be the best, t e that in which jiowei, in the last 
resort supreme, is coiicentrated in the hands of a single nilcr, 
the weakest, that pi which th^> aie most widely difluscil, 
is the worst. C.irlyle in his Adiliess to the I'kliiiburgh 
students cominerids Ahichiavelli for insight in attributing 
the preservation of Itome to the institution of the Dictator¬ 
ship. In his la.st gicat work this view is dcvcfoi>ed in the 
lessons he directs the reailer to diaw froniaRriissian history. 
The following conveys Ins last comparative estimate of an 
absolute and a limited nionaichy:— 

This is the first triumph of the constitutional Principle which 
has since gone to such subliuie heights among us—heights 
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which wc hem'll! at la^t to husjicct may he depthn leading down) 
all men now ask whitlu-rwards A much-udmiied inveutiull in 
itH tunc, that oi letting go the rudder or setting a woixlen figure 
e\]iciLsivc1y to take c.irc ol it, and disco\eiiiig that the ship 
would hiiil ot itsilf HU much the more easily Of all things 
a nation needs tiist to he iliilled, and a nation that has not been 
governed hy so-tMlhd tyrants nevei eainc to much iii the world. 

Among the cuiTciits of thought contending in our age, 
two arc conspicuously opposed The one says. Liberty is 
an end not a nieic means in itself, a{iart from practical 
ronults the orinvii of life. Fruedoni of thought and its 
expression, and freedom of action, lioundcd only by the 
cijual fliiiin of onr fellows, aie ilesiiable for their ow'ii sakes 
as constituting national vitality: and oven when, as is 
sonictiiiu's the case. Libelty acts itself against improve¬ 
ments for a time, it nUiinalely accomplishes more than any 
reforms could accomplish ivitliout it The few'cr restraints 
that are iniiiosed fiom without on human beings the bettor : 
the province of law is only to risstr.iiii men from violently 
or fi'tUiduleiitly iiiv.idiilg the provinec of other men. This 
MOW IB niamtained and in great measure sustiiiied by J. S. 
Mill 111 his Libnli/, the Anopaintiai of the nineteenth 
coiitiuy,aiid mole elaborately if net more philosophically sot 
forth ill the conijirelionsn e treatise of Wilhelm von Hmii- 
holdt oil Thf SphiTt' and Jhitimuf Omiiitnifid Those wiitei'S 
are followed with vaiious rcscives by (liote, llucklc, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and by Mr. Leeky. Mill writes:— 

The idea of riitioiial !>cm(KT.aey is not that the people them¬ 
selves govern,: hut that they have security for good government. 
This aceurily they eiin only h.iio by ret.umng in their own hands 
the ultiin.ite eoiitiXil. The people ouglit to ho iii.eaters employ¬ 
ing servants mote skilful than them-i Ues.* 


* It should lie iiiitetl that Mill lays as gie.it stieas, and n more prac¬ 
tical stiess, ml IndiTidiuiIisin As t'arlyle does lie liaa the same 
lichor II. the es-elitial luislioeiity of the inasacs of men whubc “ think- 
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To this Carlyle, with at least the general assent of Mr. 
Fronde, IVIr. liuskin, and Sir dames Stephen, snhstnntinlly 
replies:— 

III heedom iur iti'elf tlicii- is luitliiiig to niisi* a in.iii .'iImim* 
a fl\ , l1ii‘ valm* of a Iiiiiiian lite is tli.il of its woik doiii>, the 
jil'iiiie pioMiiee of law !•< to ^et Iroin its siil>|ii‘ts the iiios) of the 
last i\oik. Tlie til»t <liltv ot -l people is to iiliil - whieli iiie.iiir. 
to aceejit--their iliief, then second .iinl l.ist to ohe> linn We 
see to -what men ha\e lH>en hioimht hv “Lihiif>, Ktpiality, 
and Fraternity,'’ h\ the dit.niia of ideah’oiies, and the ]iiiiLha'>e 
of voteis 

This, the iiiiim dnft of Cailyle’s political teat lung, rests 
on his absolute belief in sticiigtli (nhich ah\a,\s giows 
by concentration), on his iiinjualificd admiration of order, 
and on his utter disbelief in what hi.s ad\ers(‘ fiieiid Mazsini 
wa.s wont, \iith ovei-confidence, to jfpjieal to us “colh'ct- 
ive wisdom.’^ Theoretically tlicie is nineh to be said for 
this view: but, in practice, it iii\ohes another nlealisni as 
aciial as that of any' “ ^d«*alogne ” on the side of labeity 
It points to the cstiibli.sliincnt of an Absoliitisiii which must 
continue to exist, nhethcr nisdom surtives in the absolute 
rulois or ceases to snrvi\e. K/xiTc/'e itm h.al /«', uocuc'cus' 
The rule of Ca'sars, NapuJ/eons, Czars may’ have hceii hene- 
ficent in times of revolution, but their right to rule is apt 
to pass before their power, and when the Litter ilesccnds by 
inheritance, as from M Aiirclins to Commodiis, it cnminonly 
degenerates. It is well to learn, fiom a safe distance, the 
amount of good that n^ay’ ho associated with desjMitisni. its 
worst evil is lawlessness, it not only siiirocatos fieedom and 

ing IS done for tlioin . . . tlunugh the nowspapers," ami tin- xanif 
scorn for “the prewiit low state of sotntj.’^ IJi* writes, “Tin* 
initiation of all wise and nolile things comes ami must eonie from 
individuals : generally at first from some one indn idiial ” , but adds, 

1 am not coiinti-nanoing the sot t ot * licro-worship ’ which applauds 
the strong man of genius for forcibly sii/iiig on the govern iiient of the 
s^rliL . . All he can claim la freedom to fioiiit outlho way.^’ 
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induces inertia, Itut it rcndcis wholly uncertain the life of 
those under its control. Most men would rather endure 
the “slinks an«l airows” of an irresponsible press, the bustle 
and jargon of many elections, the delay of many reforms, 
the narrowness of many stieets, than hav** lived from 1814 
to 1840, with the noose around all necks, m Paraguay, 
or even prei-ariously prospered under the ]iuteriia1 shield of 
Iho great Fritz’s extraordinary father, Friedrich Wilhelm of 
Prussia. 

Carlyle’s doctrine of the ultimate identity of “ might and 
right” never leads, i\ith him, to its worst consequence, a 
fatalistic or imlolont repose; the withdrawal from the 
world’s affairs of the soul “ holding no form of creed but 
contenqilating all.” 'that ho was mother a consistent opti¬ 
mist nor iiessimist is a^qiaient fioni his faith in the power of 
man in some degree to mould his fate Not “ oelief, belief," 
but “action, action,” i.s his working motto On the title-page 
of the A/y Ws he ipiotcs from Iviishwoitli on 

a collorpiy of Sir David Ramsay and Lord Reay in 1638 
“Then said his Lordship, ‘Well, Ood meml all'’—‘Nay, 
by tbid, Donald , wo must help Him to mend it,’ said the 
other.” 

“ I am not a 'Fory,” he e.xclairaed, after the clamour on the 
publication of “ no, but one of the deepest though 

perhaps the quietest of Radicals.” With thc Toryism which 
merely says “ stand to your guns ” and, for the rest, “ let well 
alone,” he liad no syiiqiathy There was nothing selfish in 
his theories. He felt for and was willing to fight for mau- 
kind, though ho could not trust them, even his “ king ” 
ho defines to be a minister or servant of the State. “ The 
love of power,” he says, “ if thou understand what to the 
manful heart power signifies, is a very noble and indis¬ 
pensable love ”; that is, the power to raise men above the 
“ Pig Philosophy,” the worship of clothes, the acquiescence 
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fti wrong. “The world is not liere for inp, but I for it.” 
' TRou shalt is written upon life in characters as terrible as 
thou shalt not”; are protests against the nierc negative 
\irtues M'hich religionists are wont unduly to exalt. 

Carlyle’s s<i-called Mysticism is a part of his (•ei'nian 
poetry; in the sphere of coinnion life and jMilitics ho made 
use of plain prose, and often provcil himself as shrewd 
as any of his northern race. An excessively “good 
hater,” his pet antipathies arc genet ally bad things. In the 
abstract they are always so; but alauit the attract tlicKe 
is no dispute Kvery one dislikes or professes to dislike 
shams, hypocrisies, iihantoms,—by whatever tircsoniely 
reiterated epithet ho iii.iy he pleased to address things 
that are not what they pretend to he. Ihogcncs’s toil 
with the lantern alone distinguished the cynic (jSreek, in 
admiration of an honest man. Similatly the genuine zeal 
of his sucei'ssor apjicars in painstaking search , *his dis¬ 
crimination in the detection, )ii-< eloquence in his handling 
of humhugs Occasional hlunders in the choice of objects 
of contempt and of woi-.hip--between which i-xtrcnies ho 
seldom halts,— demonstrate his fallibiht.\, but outside the 
sphere of literary and purclp 3 ’crsonal nilicisni he seldom 
attacks any one, or aiu'thing, without a show of reason. To 
all gos]io]s there are two sides, and a great teacher who, 
by reason of the vpry fire that* makes him great, disdains 
to halt and hesitate and consider the jusle vnheu —seldom 
guards himself again-t iiiisinter[>ret.ation or excess Afazziiii 
writes, “ He weaves and unwea\es his web like I’eiielope, 
preaches by turns life and nothingness, and weahes out the 
[latience of his readers by continually cairyiiig them from 
heaven to hell.” Cailyle, like Kuskin, kec]is himself right 
not by caveats hut by contradictions of himself, and some¬ 
times in a way least to lie expected. Much o£ his writing 
is^a blast of war, or a protest against the philanthropy 
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that sets charity before justice. Yet in a letter to tlio 
liOncloii Peace Congress of 1851, dated 18th July* wo 
find:— 

I altogi-lliiT ajipmvc of join o1i|«-ct. Olwirlv tin* less war 
.ui«l cutting of tliio,its wc have among ii'-, it uitl In- tin* lifttcr 
for iiH all As nicii no longoi wear swonf*. in the stn-ets, so 
nvitlicr in .iiul )>v will nations. . . flow iii.iny nieetiugs 
Would one (■\]K‘(liliou to Russia cover the cost of 'I 

lie denounced tlie Amoric.iiis, in niiparont ignorance of 
tiicir “Con<.*itution,” for ii.iMiig no < iovornraciit, ami yet 
admitted that what he called then anarehy hail done per¬ 
haps more than anything else could have done to subdue 
the wilderness He spoke with scorn of the “rights of 
women,” their demand for the sutirage, and the ro/iue 
of female authors, expressing himself in teiiiis of ridiculous 
ridicule of such w'liters as Mrs Austen, (li‘oigo S.ind, and 
(ileorge K^iot, but he stienuousl\ adioe.ited the claim of 
w'onion to a leeognisi'd medical, education. lie rcMled 
“ Mislel Prisons ” as p.ini[>einig institutes of “a iinivei'sal 
slugganl and seounilrel amalgam.ition society,” and j'ct 
seldom passed on the stieets one of the “Deni’s elect” 
without giving him a peiiii}' lie set himself against eveiy 
law or custom that tended to ni.iku harder the hard life of 
the pour: there w'us no mme consistent advocate of the 
abolition of the “Game Ijaws.” Kraerson sajs of the 
meilueval architects, “ they budded better than they knew.” 
Carlyle felt more softly than he s:vd, and could not have 
boon triusted to exccuto one of his ow n lihadamanthiiio de¬ 
crees.’ Scratch the skin of the Tartai and you find beneath 
the deapised hiimanitaiian. Kver} thing that he has written 
on “ The Condition of Kngl.ind Question ” has a practical 
bearing, and many of hi.<! suggestions have found a place 

' JWi' a ivinai knhie iiist.«nec of this in the l<«st short Lift of Carlyle, 
that by Dr. Kiohanl Ci.niiett, ]■ 147. 
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oh oiir cotic, ^ indicating tho assertion of the Tune^ of 
the day after his death, that ‘‘ tho novelties and pam- 
doxes of ISIS aro to a largo extent nothing but tlio good 
sense of 1881.’’ Such arc:—his iiisi.stenco on ullbiding 
every facility for merit to ri-se from tho raiik-s partially 
embodied in tho Abolition of I’m chase Act; hisaihocaey 
of State-aided Hniigi:ition, of adniimstrati\c and civil service 
lleform,—the abolition of •* the eircumlociitiun office " in 
Downing Stiect, —of the institution of a Minister of I’aluea- 
tion ; his <lnulling on the duties as well ns th< limits of luiid» 
owners, - the tlienie of so many Land Acts , his eidargiiig on 
the supcrinteiideiK e of labour, - made jiiaetual in Factory 
and Limited Hours liills -on cai(‘ of the reullv destitute, on 
tho better housing of the poor, on the regulation of weights 
and measures ^his general l■onteIltlon fyr fixing more exactly 
the province of tin* legislati\e and tho executive boihe« 
Carlyle’s Mew that we shoiihl find a wav to public life for 
men of eiiiinence who wi^ not ciiiige to mobs, has iiukIo a 
step towaids nMlisiitioii in the ciifi.inchi^emeiit of our uni 
vcisitics Otliei of hi^ ]iioposals, as the eniido^ ment of our 
araiy and iiavj in time of peace, and the foiling of able- 
boilicd paupers into “iml^stiial iei:imcnts;” have become 
matter of debate whieii may pave the w'ay to legisla¬ 
tion. Due of his desiderata, a statute of hiiiitatioiiH on 
“ puffing, ’ it has «o<^ yet been found feasible, by the 
passing of an almost piohibitive duty on advertisements, 
to realise. 

Besides these specific recommendations, three ideas arc 
dominant in Carlyle's politii-al tn-atises. Fv^t —a vehement 
protest against the doctrinuof Laj^vz faire^ which, he says, 
“on the part of tho governing classes will, we repeat again 
asd again, have to cease; iiacific mutual divisions of the 
spoil and a would-let-well-alonc will no longer suffice ” :— 
a^Joctrine to which he is disixisud to trace* the Trades 
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Union M'arn, of which he failed to see the issue. Ho is s& 
strongly in favour of Fii’r-tiade hetween nations that, by an 
amusing paradox, lie is prepared to make it {umpuhtn;/. 

“ AH men,” lie wtUcs in J\isl mid Piff<i'id, “trade uith all 
men when mutually cun\uniont, an<l aio even hound to do 
it Our friends of China, who refused to tra«lc, had we not 
to argue ivith them, in cannon-shot at last ?” l>ut in Free- 
trade between class and eliLss, man and man, within the 
hounds of the same kingdom, ho has no tmst * he will not 
l»<ivu “supijy and demaml ” to adjust their relations The 
result of doing so is, he holds, the scramhle hetween Cajiital 
for hu'gor interest and Ijahoiir for higher W'agc, in which 
the rich if unchecked w'lll grind the poor to star\ation, or 
drive them to revtdt. 

Hciwtd —As a corollary to the abolition of June, 

ho ailvoeatcs the (hijiiiii'-nti'in of Luhour, “the piohlem of 
the w’lidle future to all wlm will pretend to go\ern men.” 
The phrase fioni its \.igueiies^ lias n:ituiall\ piovoked iiiiicli 
discussion. C.ulyle’s bigoted dislike <if Political Kcono- 
inists withheld him from studying their woiks , and he 
seems ignorant of the adiances th.it have been made hi the 
“dismal science,” or of what it has proved and dispioved. 
ConsequentIj, while hionglit in e\idenc«‘ h\ most of our 
modem Social idealists, Comtist-. and Conununists alike, all 
the}'can sa^ i^ that he li.i->'given to tluni piote.st against 
the existing state of the conmiern.d w'oild :i mure eluipient 
expression than theii own He ha-..no coiiqMct scheme,— 
as that of St Simon or Fourier, oi Owen - few such dcfinito 
proposals as those of Kail Marv, iSellanu, lleitAk .1 or Gron- 
lund, or even William ^^orIls He seems to share with 
Mill the view that “ the restiauits of eommuiiisni are weak 
in comparison with those of capitalists,” .uid vv ith Morris to • 
look far fui wanl to some gulden age, he has giv en empha¬ 
tic support to a copartnership of employers and employed, 
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lA which the profits of Itibour shall he apportioned by 
somd rule of equity, and insisted on the duty of the 
State to enijiloy those A\ho arc out of work in public 
umlertakings. 

Enlist, stand drill, and Lecoiiic from Kiiiditti rnddirra of 
iiidn*'try. i mil lead you to llie Irixli bog^ . . Eni'le-h fox- 
(■o\ei's . . . New Forest, Salisbury I’liiiiis, and Scotch lull-sides 
which as yet feed only sheep (hou-Ninds of B<|iiuro miles 

. destiiieil jet to grow gieeii ci'oji>i and flesh butter and 
milk and beet mthoiit limit - 

an estimate uitli the uaiiul exaggoi at ion t'arlyle's later 
tvork is, however, an adtunee on his eailiei, in its higher 
appreciation of Industriahsni lie looks fuiwanl to the 
boon of “one big railway right aeioss America,'’a projihccy 
since thice times fulfilled; and admits that “the new 
omnipotunee Af the stc.im engine is* hewing aside quite 
other mountains than the plijsKal,' /f budging khe gulf 
betw’cen r.ices and biiifling men to men Jfe hail found, 
since writing timl'n, that de.ii cotton and slow tiaiiis do not 
help one ncaiei to (lod, fieed*ini, and iiiiinoitality 

Cailjle’s //(</</ piactical point is his ,id\oi aey' of Emujni- 
tum, oi rather his insistence on it as a suilieient leniedj 
for Over-pojiulation He Writes of “ Alalthusianisin ” with 
his constant contempt of convictions other than Ins 
own — 

A full iornipd inaii is worth iiion- tli.iii a hor«e . . Out* 

mail 111 a j’car, as i ha\a iiiidcr'toisl it, if joii li-iul hiiii eartli 
will feed hiiiiselt and iiinf* othi rs (i) . . Too iniuilid iiiilis'd' 

. . Wiiat portion ol this globe have ye tillisl and d*‘lvcd till it 
will gn>w no iiioFP ? Ilow' thick stands loiir piipulation in the 
Painp.t8 and S,i\aiinabs -in the (hiiragh of Ki^lare / t there 
bean Enutfr'ilvm Sftrtfe, . so that cverj hoin st willing work¬ 
man who found Kiiglaiid too str.ut, and the organisation oi labour 
iijcompletc, iii'ght find a budge to earry bim to wi stern landa. 

. . . Our little isle baa grown tori narrow for us, but tlic world 
u jipde enough yet fur another ux thousand years.* ... It this 
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small western nm of Eurojje is over-peopleil, does not everj^ 
where else a whole vacant earth, tit it \\ei’e, c<ill to iia “Oome 
and till me, come and reap mu”? 

. On this follows an eloquent passage about our friendly 
Colonics, ** ovcrarchcil by zodiacs and stars, clasped by 
many-souiuling scah.” Cailylo would apparently force 
cmigiation, and cocroo tlio Australians, Americans, and 
Chinese, to receive our ship-loads of living merchandise, 
but the problem of population exceeds his solution of it. 
tie overywljere inclines to rely on coercion till it is over¬ 
mastered hy lesistaiicc, aud to oveistretch jurisdiction till 
it snaps. 

His countenance of Autocracy may have disiistrous results 
111 Clcrmaiiy, wlioie the latest represontativo of the Iloheii- 
zulluitis is ostentatiously laying cl.iiiii to “right divine.” In 
Kiigland, where the opposite tide luiis full, it is liarmicss. 
hut, hy h curious iioiiy, our aiithoi’s Ic.iiiiiig to an organised 
control over Social .imi pi'i\a(c us well us jmhlic life, his 
exaltation of duties ahovo iighl.s, may serv'c as an inceiitiv'e 
to the voiy force he seemed ni<fc»t to dread. Events are every 
day demon.str.itiiig the fallacy of his view of Democracy as 
an embodiment of laitsi'z /am’. Kant with deeper pene¬ 
tration indicated its tendency to become de.spotie Good 
govemnient, according to *Viistotlc, is that of one, of few, or 
of manj', for the sake of all. A Democracy where the many 
rule for the many alone, may lie a deadly engine of opjiros- 
sion; it may trample without ajqieul on the rights of 
luinoritacs, and, in the name of the common good, establish 
and eufoi'ce an almost unconditioned tjranny. Carlyle’s 
blindness to tlus'supoilati\ c danger—a danger to which Mill, 
in many respects his nnrecognisetl coadjutor, became alive ^ 

* F'tfZc passim the chapter in Liberty ciitithtl “Limits to the 
Authority of Society over the Intluulual,” wheiu Mill denounces tliO 
idea of “the majority oi oiMiiatives lu many branches of industry 
that liad workmen ought to leceive the same nages os good.” 
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—emphasises the limits of his political foresight. He has 
consecrate<l Fraternity with an eloquence unapproached 
by his peers, and with equal force put to scorn the suporsti 
tion of Equality; but he has aimed at Liberty dcstructiio 
shafts, some of which may find a mark the archer little 
meant. 



CHAPTER X 


CAUL vine’s UELUSTON AND ETHICS—UELATION TO 
rUKDECJiSSC )US—IN I'Llf ENCK 

The same advance or retrogression lliat appears in Carlyle’s 
Polities IS traceable in his Religion; though it is impossible 
to record the stagi'S of the cliange Mitli yvcii an e(|ual 
approach lo prcci'>ion. Religion, in the M’idc&t sense— 
faith ill some siipreme Power above us yet acting for us 
—was the gro.it factor of his innei life Rut when we 
further cpiestion his Creed, ho is either bcwildeiiiigl} in¬ 
consistent or designedly \agiio. The answer he gives is 
that of Schiller. “Welche dor Religionenl Keiiio von 
alien. Warunil Aiis Religion.,” In 1S70 he w’rites: “I 
begin to think religion again jiossiblc for whoever will 
piously struggle upwards and sacredly refuse to tell lies: 
which indeed will mostly mean refusal to speak at all 
on that topic.” This and other imjdicd protests against 
intrusive impiii-itinn are valid in ^he case of those who 
keep their own hocrets* it is impertinence to “peer and 
botanise” among the sanctuaries of a poet or politician or 
historian w'ho does not himself open their doom. But 
Carlyle has done thib in all his books. A reticent writer 
may veil his convictions on every subject save that on 
w'hich ho writes. An avowed preacher or prophet cannot 
escape interrogation os to his text. 
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With all the cvwlcnco bcfoi-c us—|jis collected works, 
his'friendly confidences, his joniTials, his fragmentary 
papers, as the interesting series of jottings entitled 
“Spititual Optics,” and the paitial accounts to Kmorson 
and others of the design of the ‘'KmhIiis from Iloinids- 
ditch” — it remains imjiossihle to foimiilatu ('arljle’s 
Tlienlogy. AVe know that he ahamloned tlio ministry, for 
which he was destined, Iicoaiise, at an eail^t date, he found 
himself at iiTceonciIahlo variance, not on inatteis of detail 
hut on essentials, with the standards of Se^teli I’reshy- 
tcrianisni. We know' that he ne\cr repented or regietted 
his resolve', that he wont, as eontiniKaisIy a- possible for 
a mind so liable to fits and staits, further and fuither from 
the faith of Ills fathers, but that he reni.iiiied to the last 
so much aflected by it, and by the ineiraceable impress 
of caily asMieiations, that he has been jilausibly called 
“a ('aUiinst without dogma,” “a (’alvinist * without 
Christianitj’, “a Puritan wlio had lost his erecil.” Wc 
know that he re\eieil the chai actor of Christ, and theo¬ 
retically accepted the ideal hf self-saeiitiee the injunetion 
to return good for e\ il he iici er professed to accept, 
and Mcarious saciifiee was contiaij’ to his whole philo¬ 
sophy, w'hich taught tHat every ni.in must “dice his 
weird.” We know' that he not only beheveil in Goil as rc- 
\eulcd in tlic largpr Ihble, the*wholc history of the human 
race, but that he threatened, almost with hell-fire, all who 
dared on thi.s point to gi\e refuge to a doubt. P'lnally, he 
believed both in fate and in free-will, in good aiul evil as 
powers at internecine war, and in the greater Strength and 
triumph of good at some ^ery far distant date. If w'o 
desire to know more of Carlyle’s creed w'c must proceed 
by “the method of exclusions,” and note, in the first place, 
whatlio did nf4 lichcvc. This process is simplified by the 
that he assailed all con\*ictious other than his own 
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Half his teaching is a protest, in variously eloqueifu 
plirase, against all forms of MalfrUiIuwi and Hedonism, 
which ho brands as “worships of Moloch and Astarte,” 
forgetting that progress in physical welfare may lead not 
only to material, but to mental, if not spiritual, gain. 
Similarly ho denounces ytlhehm, never more vehemently 
than in his Journals of 186fi-lK69 :— 

Had no Ood made this world it wciv an insupportable 
place. Lans without a lawgiver, matter without spirit is a 
gospel of diit. All that is good, generous, wise, right . . . nho 
oi wliat eouW by any possibility lia\e gi\en it to me, but One 
who lust hiwl it to give ' Tins is not logic, it is axiom 
Poor “Cointisni, ghastliest of algebraic spectrahties’' 

Cliuist thou by searching find out Qoil V I am not siiiprised 
thou ennst not, vain fool. It they do abolish <iod fioin their 
jioor bewildeied he.irts, tln-re will be hceii such a world as few 
are dreuniiiig of. , , 

Cailyln calls cMdenre fimii all ipiartcrs, appealing 
to Najudoon’s (piostion, “ Wlio inadu all that?” and to 
Friedrich’s belief that intellect “could not have been put 
into him by an entity that had none of its own,” in supiiort 
of what ho calls the Ktern.d Fact of Facts, to which ho 
clings as t.o the Koek of Ages, the sole foundation of hope 
and of morality to one hii\ ing at rout little cuniidcncc in 
his fellow-men. 

If i>etiple arc onlv drnen' ujion Mrtuoys conduct ... by 
association of ideas, and there is no “ Intinile Xiituic of Dutv,” 
the World, T should say, liinl lietti-r eonnt its s|)oons to begin 
with, and look out for huriicanes and virtlupiakos to end with 

Carlyle huzardously oonfcsscil that ns regards the found¬ 
ations of his faith ami morals, w'lth N.ipolcon and Friedrich 
IT on his siilo, he had against him the advancing tide of 
modern Science. He did not attempt to disprove its facts, 
or, ns Emerson, to sublimate them into a now idealism ; 
he scotfod at end made light of them, e y.— 
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Geology has got rid of Moses, which surely was no very aiili- 
liine ocliicvement either. I often think . . it is pretty much 

all that science in this age has done. Protoplasm '.unpleas¬ 

ant doctrine that we are all. soul and hody, made ot a kind 
of bluhhcr, found in iiettleb among other organisms) njipears to 
be delightful to many. . Yesterday there raiiic n jsimphlot 
published at Ijcwes, a lialleliijah on the advent of Atheism. 

. The real joy of Julian (the author) was what surprist'd 
me, like the shout of a liyieiia on finding that the whole uni¬ 
verse was actually can ion. In about seven ininiites my great 

Julian was torn in two and l>iiig in the idacc fit for him. 
Descended from Gorillas ' Then where is the place for a Greato^? 
Man IS only a little higher than the tailjioles, Hiss our new 
Evangelist . NoIkkIv nee«l argue with these jK'ople. Logic 
never will decide the niistter, or will seem to decide it their 
way. He who tr.iees nothing of Got] in his own soul, w'lll 
never find Oml in the world of niatter—mere endings of 
force tlieie, of iron regulation, of universal de.ath and merciless 
indiflerenee. , M.itter itself is either Kothiiig or else a 
]>roduct due to in iii’h nnml The fast inereasing flood of 

Atheism on me takes no hoM—does not eieii wet The soles 
of my feet ’ 

“t’arijle,” says one of hi.s iiitiiiiatcs, “speaks ns if 
Darwin ivishial to rob,or to insult liini ” 
proper fares as liaidlj in liis hands .as dclinitc denial 
It is, he deel.aios, “a fatij condition," and, almoht in the 
spirit of the inquisitors, ho attributes to it moral vice 
as well as intellectual weakness, calling it an “atrophy, a 
disease of the whole soul,” “a state of mental paralysis," etc. 
His fallacious huhit of appeal to consequences, which in 
others he would have sctfutcil as a commonplace of the pulpit, 
is conspicuous in his remark on Hume’s view of life as “a 
most melancholy theory,” acconling to which, in the words 
of Jean Paul, “heaven becomes a gas, (Tod a force, and 
the second world a grave.” He fails to see that all such 

• * Cf. Othello, “Not a jot, not a jot " t'arlylc writes on this ques¬ 
tion with the agitation of one hiiii<>clf not quit<‘ at ease, with none of 
thj^Imness of a faith perfectly secure. 
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appeals are beside <;ho question ; ainl deserts the ground ot 
his answer to John Sterling’s expostulation, “ that is down¬ 
right l*anthoisTn ”: “ What if it wore Pot-theism if it is 
true^” It is tlio same inconsistency which, in practice, led 
his sympathy hir sulTcring to override his Stoic theories , 
but it vitiated his reasoning, and made it impossible for 
him to appreciate the calm, yet legitimately emotional, reli¬ 
giosity of Mill, (’arlylo has vetoed all forms of so-called 
<hthxlor>f —whether Catholic or Protestant, of Churches 
High f»r Lew; ho abhorred Puseyism, Jesuitry, spoke of 
the “ Free Kirk and other rubbish,” and recorded his de¬ 
finite disbelief, in any orflinary sense, in llevclation an<l in 
Miracles. “It is as curtain as Mathematics that no such 
thing has over been on earth” History is a perpetual 
revelation of (»od’.s Y'tH and justice, and tli(j stars in their 
courscs^are a i)er|>etual mir.aelu, i» his lefrain This ts not 
irhnt oithoilori/ mnnis, ainl no one was more intol«*rant than 
he of rhotoiical I’oviccs, on such piatters, to slur the diflcr- 
onco between “Yes” and “No’ But having decided that 
his own “ Kxoilus from Hoiiiidsd’tch ” might only open the 
way to the wilderness, he would allow' no one else to take 
in hand Ins uiicoiiip1(>tcd task and disliked Strauss and 
Kenan e^ en more than he disliked Colenso. “ Ho s^ioko 
to me once,” says Mr. Fronde, “with loathing of the Pic 
lie Ji^sui- ” I asketl if a true life could bo written. Ho 
said, “ Yc-s, certainly, if it were right to do so; but it is 
not.” Still more strangely bo writes to Emerson .— 

You are* the tmly man of the Unitarian ]M‘rsuo8ion whom 
1 could unolistructoilly like The others that I have seen were 
all a kind of half-w*ay-hnuM> characters, who 1 thought should, 
if they had not wanted enniagu, have ended in unbelief, in faint 
po'-sible Thevnn ; which I like considerably worm than Atheism. 
Such, T could not but feel, demrve the fate they find here ; the 
bat fate ; to ^ killed among the bats os a bird, among the birds 
08 a fiat. 
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What then is left for Carlyle’s Crcc<>? Logically little, 
emotionally mncli. If it must bo delincJ, it was that 
of a Theist with a difTercnce. A spirit of llanic from 
the empyrean, he found no food in the cold Ikifm of 
the eighteenth century, and brought down the marble 
imago, from its pedestal, as by the music of the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” to live among men an<l inspire them Ho inherited 
and, cn&te que cottte, determined to persist in the belief that 
there was a personal God—“ a Maker, voicoli*ss, formless, 
within our own soul” To Emerson he writes in 1836, 
" My belief in a special Providence grows yearly stronger, 
unsubduablc, impregnable ’’; and later, “ Home strange 
belief in a special Providence w’as alwaj's in me at inter¬ 
vals.’* Thus, while asserting that “ all manner of jnilpits 
are as good l>rokcn and abolibhcd^’ ho clings to the old 
Kcclcfcchan days. 

“ To the last,” says Afr Emude, “ ho believed as strongly 
as over Hebrew i)ropheli rlid m spiritual religion,” but if 
we ask the nature of the God on whom all relies, he cannot 
answer even with the Apostles’ Creed. Is He One or 
Three? “Wer «larf ihn nennen ” Carlyle’s (iod is not a 
mere “ tendency that ma^'cs fur righteousness ”, He is a 
guardian and a guide, to be aildressed in the words of 
Pope’s [^nirersal f’/rti/i’i, which Jie adopted as his own. A 
{lorsonal God does not mean a great Figure Hetul of the 
ITniverse,—Heine’s fancy of a venerable old man, beb>r<* he 
became “ a knight ” of tfie Holy Ghost,—it mean.s a Supreme 
Power, Love, or Justice, haMng relations to tly* individual 
man * in this sense Carlyle iKilicved in Hun, though more 
as Justice, exacting “the tcrnblcst peilaltics,” than as 
Love, preaching from the Mount of t)li\cs. He never 
gntcred into controversies about the eflicacy of jirayer; 
but, far from deriding, he recommended it as “a turning 
ft^^ne’s soul to the Highest.” In 1869 he wfites:—* 
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I occasionally frcl alJe to mail, with iny whole softenSd 
heart—it is my only form of prayer—“ Great Father, oh, if 
Thou canst, have pity on her and on me and on all such • ” In 
this at least there ih no harm. 

And about the same date to Erskine :— 

“Our Father in my sleepless tossings, these words, that brief 
and grand prayer, came strangely into my mind with an alto¬ 
gether new em]ihasiB ; ns if written and shining for me in mild 
pure splendour on the black bosom of the night there ; when 1 
AS it were read them word by word, with a sudden check to my 
imperfect i^^inderings, with a sudden softness of composure 
wrhich was much iinexpectcil. Not for perhajis thirty or forty 
years had I once formally repeated that prayer • nay, I never 
ielt before how intensely the voice of man's soul it is, the 
iiiiiiost inspiration of all that is high and ]iiuu« in ])Oor human 
nature, right w’orthy to be reeommended w ith an “ After this 
manner pray ye ” 

< 1 

Cnrl^'lc liolds that if wo do our duty—the best work we 
can— and faithfully obey His laws, living soberly and justly, 
God will do the best for u.s in Jihis life. As regards the 
next w'p have seen that he ciulcd Avith Goethe’s hojic. At 
an earlier date he spoke more confidently. On his father’s 
death {Jictninivenre.% vol. L p. 65) he wrote:— 

Man follows man Ills life is> .as a (nh‘ that lias been told : 
yet under time does tlieic not lie eternity ? Perhaps my 

lather, all lli.it essentially was iny father, it. e\cn now near me, 
with me. Doth he and 1 tire wntli God. Perhajis if it so 
jilcasu God, we shall in some higher state of being meet one 
another, recognise one another . . The possibility, nay (in 

some way) the rertaiiitr, of jH.ieiiii>-il exi'-tence daily grows 
plainer to me. 

On the*death oj Mrs. Welsh he wrote to his wife: “We 
shall yet go to her. God is great. Goil is good ”: and 
earlier, in 1835-1836, to Emerson on the loss of his 
brother:— * 


What a thin film it is that divides the living and tlie d^d. 
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Your brother is in very deed and truth w^h Qod, where both 
you «nd I are . . Perhaps we shall all meet Yondkr, and 
the tears be wi})ed from all eyea One thing is no perhaps. 
surely we shall all meet, if it be the will of the Maker of us 
[f it be nut His will, then is it nut better so ) 

After his wife’s death, naturally, tlie question of Immor¬ 
tality came uppermost in his mind ; hut his conclusions are, 
like those of Burns, novel dogmatic:— 

The truth about the matti'i* is absolutely hidden from us. 

In my Father's huui<u are many maiisiuiib.'’ Yes, if you are 
(lud you may ha\e a right tu say so , it yuu are a fkian what db 
\uu ktiuw mole th.ui I, or .iii\ ot us 7 

And later— 

What if Oiiinipntonce should actually have said, “Yes, poor 
11101 tals, such of juu as have gone so far bhall be iierniitted to 
go faither”? 

To Kmeraoii in 1SG7 he writes •— 

1 am as gooil as without hope and without fear ; a gloomily 
serious, silent, and sad uhl'm.in, ga/iiig intu the linal chasm uf 
things in mule dialogue with “i>eath, Judgment,and Kternity ” 
^dialoL'iie mute un both sides>, not eating to discourse with {xMir 
aiticulatu s]ieaking nioibds, on their surta uf tojncs—disgusteil 
w'lth the world and its roaiing nonsense, which I have no 
tiirther thuiight of lifting a^inger to help, and only tiy to keep 
out uf the way uf, and shut my duoi ag.iiiist 

There can be no question of the sincerity of f’ailyle’s con¬ 
viction that he had to make war on credulity and to assail 
the pretences of a foimal 7>Wi>/(which he legaitls as oven 
worse tlian Atheism) in order to grapple with real Unbelief. 
After all explanations of Newton or Laplace, tflo ynivorso 
is, to him, a mystery, and we ourselves the miracle of 
miracles; sight and knowledge leav'e us no “ less forlorn,” 
and beneath all the soundings of science there is a deeper 
deep. It is this frame of mind that qualified him to be 
the exponent uf religious epochs in history “ By. tliis 
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alone,” wrote Dr.^Clialraers, “he lias clone so much 1A 
viiulicutc and biing to light the Augustan age of Christian¬ 
ity in England,” adding that it is the secret also of the 
great writer’s appreciation of the higher Teutonic literature. 
Ilis sombre rather thciii consolatory sense of “God in 
History,” his ]>elief in the mi«.sion of lightcousncss to con¬ 
strain iinrighteousncss, and his Stoic view that good and 
evil are absolute opposites, are his links with the Puritans, 
whom hc' habitmilly c.Yalts in variations of the following 
strain .— 

I • 

The age «»f tho I’liiitair* lui'- gcm<* Irom o'., it-c esarnest purpose 
awakens now no n>MTi-n<e in oui imolous lusirt*'. Kot the 
1>od^ oi heiou' I’lii it.iuisin aloin* whnli wa-. bound to dio, but 
the soul ot il aKo, wliidi was and diould have been, and yet 
shall be inimoit.il, ha-., for the pie'-eiit, p.i"id .iw.iy. 

Yet Goethe, the on^y man of reeioit tim.-s whom he 
legardod with a feeling akin to worship, was in all essentials 
the reverse of a Puritan 

To (’.irlyle’s, as to most snbst.intially emotional works, 
may be applic‘d the phrase mode use of in reference to the 
greatest of all the seiies of aneient books— 

Till' liber est in <|Uo <iuisi]iii'. siia dogiii.it.i iiiuerit , 
Invenit hoe libn> doguiat.. ciui-ipiu sua 

From passages like those above iiuoted —his complaints 
of the falling oil' of old Scotch faith , h^s references to tho 
kingdom of a God who has w'rittcn “in plain letters on tho 
human conscience a Law that all may read ” , his iiisistcnco 
that the groat soul of the w'orld is j'ust, his belief in reli¬ 
gion as ^a \*ulo of conduct, and his symiiathy with the 
divine ilepths of sorrow—from all these many of his 
Scotch disciples persist in niaintaining that their master 
was to the end essentially a Christian. Thu question 
between them and other critics who assert that “hc , 
had renounced Christianity ” is to some extend not wholly, 
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sf matter of nomcnclaturo; it is hard exactly to dcciilo it 
in the case of a man who so constantly found a^ain in 
feeling what he had abandoned in thought, ('urlylc’s Ilcli- 
gion was to the last an inconsistent mixture, not an 
.iiiialgam, of his mother's and of Goethe’s. The Vuritan 
in him never dies; he attempts in vain to tear olF the husk 
that cannot bo separated from its kernel. He believes in 
no historical Hcsurrcctioii, Ascension, or Atonement, yet 
hungers and thirsts fur a siipi amuiidanc source of IjUW, and 
holds fast by a faith in the Nemesis of Gicel^ Goth, am} 
dew. lie abjures half-way lioiises, but is withheld by 
pathetic memoiics of the church spiics and Milage grave¬ 
yards of his joiith from following his doubts to their cuii- 
cliisiuii, yet he gives way to Ins negation in his reference 
to “old Jew lights now Imiiit out, ’ and in the half-dcsjiair 
of his exprc.ssioii to Vroude about the Deity Himself, “He 
<1ocs nothing ” Profc'.siir Masson says that “Carlyle bad 
abandonol the Metaidiysic of Cliiistiaiiity while retaining 
much of its Kfhie’’ To reveise ihi'- dictum wouM be an 
ovcrstiain on the other side •‘but the Mifiij>hvMC of CaUiii- 
ism is precisely what he letained . the alleged I'm Is of 
llu\ elation lie dise.irded , of the Ktliv of the Gospels he 
accepted perhaps the le.sser half, and he distinctly ceased 
to regard the teaching of Christ as final ^ His ductriiie of 
Iteriuiiciation (suggested by thb [lassage about the three 
Iteverenccs in Traiel.i) is Cailj'Ie’s transmiitatioii, if 

nut transfiguration, of Puiitamsiii, but it took neither in him 
nor in Goethe any very consistent form, sa\ e that it meant 
Temperance, keeping the bmly well iindei the eottri;! of the 
head, the will .strong, ami .strning, through all the lures of 
sense, to attain to sumo nleal life. 

• * A iMissagi III Mr-.. SutlK-rlanil Oir’s J.ifi and nf lUAxrt 

hrowntng, p 173. is ilctisne on t)iii iioiiit, .iri<l lartiajis too emphatic 
for general '{uotation 
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Both write of Christianity as “ a thing of beauty," a 
perennial power, a spreading tree, a fountain of youth; but 
Qoethe was too much of a Greek—though, as has been 
said, “ a very German Greek ”—to l>o, in any proper sense 
of the word, a Christian, Carlyle too much of a Goth. 
Ilis Mythology was Norse; his Ethics, rlospitehis prejudice 
against the race, largely Jewish, lie proclaimed his code 
with the thuii(ler.s of Siiuii, not in the reconciling voice of 
the Bcatitudos. He gi\cs or forces on us world-old truths 
splondidl}' put, with a leaning to strength and endurance 
rather than to advancing thought lie did not, sa^s a fine 
critic of morals, recognise that “ morality also has passed 
through the strait-^ ” lie <Ik 1 not really believe in Content, 
which has been called the (\itholic, nor in Progress, more 
questionably styled the Piote.stant virtue.^ His often 
excellent practical rule to "do the duty nearest to hand” 
may be’ used to gng tlic intellect in its search after the 
goal; so that e\cn his Everlasting Yea, as a pro- 
detemiined atlirniation, may ultimately result in a deei>cr 
negation.^ 

“Duty,” to him as to AVoulsworth, “stern ilaughter of the 
voice of God,” has two aspect>«, on each of which he dw'clls 
with a persistent iteration. The is Sutrender to some¬ 
thing higher an<l wider than ourscUcs. That ho has 
nowhere laid the line between this abnegation and the self- 
assertion w'hich in his heroes he commends, partly means 
that correct theories of our complex life are impossible; 
but Matthew Arnold’s ciitieism, that his Ethics “are made 
paradoxical by his attack on Happiness, which he should 
rather have referred to as the result of Tiabour and of 
Truth,” can only bo rebutted by the assertion that the 
pursuit of pleasure as an end defeats itself. The second 

' Vide Profv'.soi JuiilsS Btotrning tis a i'htioiifjihteal ami Rehffwua 
Ttachtr, pp. aft-90. 
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aspect of his “ Duty ” is JFoih His> master Goethe is 
to iTim as Apollo to Hercules, as Shakespeare to Luther; 
the one entire as the chrysolite, the other like the Schrcck- 
horn rent ami riven ; the wortla of tho former are oracles, 
of the latter battles, the one contemplates and beautifies 
truth, the other wrestles and fights for it. Carlyle has 
a limited love of ab.-itract truth; of action his love i.s 
unlimited. Ills lyre is not that of Orpheu.s, but that of 
Amphion which built the walls of Thebes iMhnure est 
otate. lie alone is honouiable who docs his^day's work 
by sw'ord or }»lough (*r pen. Strength is the cnuMi of toil. 
Action converts the iing of necessity that gilds us into a 
ring of dut^, frees us from dieains, and makes us men. 

Tlic midnight jdi.mtoni-. feel the spell, 

• Tlic sliadoMs i-\rcc]> .iwa,\» 

There are few grander passage.s in literature than %ome of 
those litanies of labour. They h.i\c the roll of music that 
makes armies march, and if they have been made so 
familiar as to cease to seem hew, it is largely owing to tho 
power of tho writer which has compelled them to become 
common property 

Carlyle’s practical Kttucs, though too little indulgent 
to tho light and ]>Iay of life, in which he .admitted no 
dStatfiopa, ami onl^^the relaxattOii of a raie guni.al laugh, 
are more satisfactory than his conception of their sanction, 
which is grim. His “Dutj ’’ is a categorical imi>crativo, 
imposed from without*l>y a taskmaster who has “ w'ntten 
in flame across the sky, ‘Obey, unprofitable scrfan^'” Ho 
saw the infinite above and .around, but not tn the finite. 
He insisted on the community of the race, and struck with 

a bolt any one who said, “ Am 1 my brother’s keeixsr 7 ” 

• 

All things, the minutest that man doc^, influence all men, 
Hie very look of his face blesses or curses. ... It is a mathc- 
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matical fact that the casting of this pehble from my hand alteqt 
the centre of gravitjT of the universe. , 

But ho left a groat gulf fixed between man and Ood, and 
BO failed to attain to the Optimism after which he often 
strove. He held, with Browning, that “God’s in His heaven,” 
but not that “ All’s right with the world.” His view was 
the Zoroastrian ddavaros ii&xq, “ in God’s world presided 
over by the prince of the powers of the air,” a “divine 
infernal universe.” The Calvinism of his mother, who said 
‘^The worl<^ is a lie, but God is truth,” landed him in an 
impasse; he could not answer the obvious retort, —Did 
then God make and love a lie, or make it hating it 1 There 
must have been some other power rb Ircpov, or, as Mill in 
his Apologia for Theism puts it, a limit to the assumed 
Omnipotence. Carlyle, accepting neither alternative, in- 
oonsequently halts bclween them ; and his prevailing view 
of manlfind ^ adds to his dilemma. He imposes an “ infinite 
duty on a finite being,” as Calvin imposes an infinite punish¬ 
ment for a finite fault. He docs not see that mankind 
sets its hardest tasks to itself ;*or.that, as Emerson declares 
“ the assertion of our weakness and deficiency is the fine 
innuendo by which the soul makes its enormous claim.” 
Hence, according to Mazzini, “Ho stands between the 
individual and the infinite without hope or guide, and 
crushes the human being by comparii\g him with God. 
From his lips, so daring, we seem to hear every instant the 
cry of the Breton mariner, ‘My God, protect me; my 
bark is so small and Thy ocean so vast.’” Similarly, 
the oritifko^ Browning, above referred to, concludes of the 
great prose writer, whom ho has called the poet’s twin: 

* Some one nmarked to Friedrich II. that the philanthropist 
Sulzer said, “ Men are by nature good.” ** Ach, mein lieber Sulser,” 
fyaculatedf^ts, ae qnoteil approvingly by Carlyle, **er kennt nieht 
diese verdainintp Basse,” 
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if Ho has let loose confusion upon us. He has brought us 
within -sight of the future: he has been our guide in the 
wilderness; but he died there and was denied the view 
from Pisgah.” 

Carlyle’s Theism is defective because it is not sufficiently 
Pantheistic; but, in his view of the succession of events in 
the “ roaring loom of time,^’ of the diorama of majesty girt 
by mystery, ho has found a cosmic Pantheism and given 
expression to it in a passage which is the culmination 
of the English prose eloquence as surely os Wordsworth’s 
groat Ode is the high-tide mark of the English verse, of 
this century;— 

Are >ive not spirit-* simppd into a iiody, into an Appearance; 
and that fade away ogam into air and Invisibility 7 This is no 
metaphor, it is a simple scientific fact, we stait out of Nothing¬ 
ness, take figure, and arc Apjiaiitions ;sround us as round the 
veriest spectre is Eternity, and to Eternity minutes are os years 
and seoua Come there not tones of Loic and Faith* as from 
celestial harp-stiiiigs, hkv the Song of beatified Souls? And 
again do we not squeak hud giblsT ami glide, bodeful and 
feeble and fearful, and revel ii), out mod dance of the Dead,— 
till the scent of the morning air i-umniona us to our still home; 
and di'camy Night becomes auake and Day? Where now is 
Alexander of Alacedon, dues the steel host that yelled in fierce 
battle shouts at Issiis and Abela remain Iiehind him ; or have 
they all vanished utterly, even ns perturbed goblins must? 
Napoleon, too, with his Moscow retreats and Austerlitz cam¬ 
paigns, was it all qflier than the veriest spectre hunt; winch 
has now with its howling tumult that mode night hideous 
flitted away? Ghosts 1 There are nigh a thousand million 
walking the earth openly at noontide; some half hundred have 
vanished from it^ some half hundred have arisen jp it, ere thy 
watch ticks once. O Heaven, it is mysterious, it issawful to 
consider that we not only carry each a future ghost within 
him, but are in very deed ghosts.^ Them limbs, whence had 
we them; this stormy Force; this life-blood with its burning 

* One of the strangest freaks of literary heredi^ is that |fais phrsss 
aesms to have suggested the title of Ibsen’s mnoli-debtted play.^ 
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passion? They are dust and shadow; a shadow system 
gathered round our*m«, wherein through some moments or 
years the Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. So 
has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the end. Gener¬ 
ation after generation takes to itself the form of a body; and 
forth issuing from Ciiiimcnan Night on Heaven’s mission 
appears. What force and fire then* is in each he expends, one 
grinding in the mill of Industry; one hunter-like climbing the 
giddy Alpine heights of 8Cieii(«; one inmlly dashed in pieces on 
the rocks of Stnfe in war with his fellow, and then the heaven¬ 
sent is recalled; his earthly Vesture falls away, and soon even 
to sense becomes a vanished shadow. Thus, like some wild 
flaming, wildothnndcrmg train of Heaven’s Artillery, does this 
mysterious Mankind thunder and flame in longKlrawn, quick- 
succeeding grandeur through the unknown deep. Thus, like a 
God-created fire-breathing spirit host, we emerge from the 
Mane, haste stormfully across the astonished earth, then plunge 
again into the Mane. Earth’s mountains are levelled and her 
seas filled uj). On thq lianlest adamant some footprint of us is 
stanqied; the rear of the host read traces of tlie earliest van. 
But whence, O Heaven, whither ? Sense knows not. Faith 
knows not; only that it is through Mystery to Mystery, from 
God and to God. 

Volumes might bo written on Carlyle’s relations, of 
sentiment, belief, opinion, method of thought, and manner 
of expression, to other thinkers. His fierce independence, 
and sense of his own prophetic mission to the exclusion of 
that of his predecessors and compeers, made him often 
unconscious of his intollectaal debts, aq.d only to the Ger¬ 
mans, who impressed his comparatively plastic youth, is he 
disposed adequately to acknowledge them. Outside the 
Hebrew Scriptures he seems to have been wholly un¬ 
affected by ^e writings and traditions of the East, which 
exercised so marked an influence on his New England 
disciples. He never realised the part played by the philo¬ 
sophers of Greece in moulding the speculations of modern 
Europe. He knew Plato mainly through the Socratic 
dialogues. There is, however, a passage in a letter to 
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^m^rson (March 13th 1853) which incKcatcs that he had 
read, comparatively late in .life, some portions of I7ie 
Hepublie. “ I was much struck with Plato last year, and 
his notions about Democracy—mere Latler-Day PamiMftg, 
snxa et fact's . . . refined into empyrean radiance and the 
lightning of the gods” The tribute convoyed in the 
comparison is just, for then' is nothing but community of 
political view between the bitter acorns dropped from the 
gnarled border oak and the rich fruit of the finest olive in 
Athene’s garden. But the coincidences of opiifion botwedh 
the ancient and the modem M’riter arc among the most 
remarkable in literary history. Wc can only refer, without 
comments, to a few of tho points of contar;t in this 
strange conjunction of minds far as tho poles asunder. 
Plato and C^lyle arc both possessal with tho idea that 
they aro living in a degenerate age, and they attrihido its 
degeneracy to the same causes ■— Lai^ses fairs-, tho growth 
of luxury, the etleminut* preference of Lydian to Dorian 
airs in music, education, jntl life; tho decay of tho 
Spartan anil growth of tlie Corinthian spirit; tho habit of 
lawlessness culminating in tho excesses of Democracy, 
which the}' de.scribo in laaguago as nearly identical as tho 
difference of tho ages and circumstances admit. They 
propose the same remedies :—return to “purer manners, 
nobler laws,” with* the best men in tho State to regulato 
and administer them. Philosophers, says Plato, aro to 
be made guardians, and they are to govern, not for gain or 
glory, but for the common woaL They need n^t bo happy 
in the ordinary sense, for there is a higher thiilk selfish 
happiness, the love of tho good. To this love they must 
be ay^ematUaUy educated till they are fit to be kings and 
priests in the ideal state; if they refuse they mtuf, when 
their turn corner he made to govern. Compare the following 
declarations of Carlyle:— 
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Aristocracy and ^iesthood, a Governing clara and a Teach¬ 
ing class—these two sometiines combined in one, a Pontiff King 
—there did not society exist without those two vital elements, 
there will none exist. Whenever there are bom Kings of men 
yon had better seek them out and breed them to the work. . . . The 
few wise will have to take command of the innumemble foolish, 
they must be got to do U. 

The Ancient and the Modern, the Greek and the 
Teuton, are farther curiously at one:—in their dislike of 
physical or^montal Yaletudinariuiusin (cf. Rejp. Bs. ii. and 
iii. and Characteristics); in their protests against the morality 
of consequences, of rewards and punishments as motives for 
the highest life (the just man, says Plato, crucified is better 
than the unjust man crowned); in their contempt for tlie 
excesses of philanthropy and the pampering of criminals (cf. 
Jtep. B. viii.) ; in their strange conjunctions ^of free-think¬ 
ing andrintoleranco. PLito in thu Laws enacts that he who 
speaks against^ the gods shall bo first fined, then imprisoned, 
and at last, if ho persists in his impiety, put to death; yet 
he hod as little belief in the national religion as Carlyle. 
They both accept Destiny,—the Pare® or the Norns spin 
the threads of life,—and yot both admit a sphere of human 
choice. In the Bepublic the skills select their lots, with 
Carlyle man can modify his fate. The juxtaposition in each 
of Humour and Pathos (cf. <Plato’s accoi^^nt of the dogs in a 
Democracy, and Carlyle’s “Nigger gone mastorless among 
the pumpkins,” and, for pathos, the imago of the soul en¬ 
crusted by the world as the marine*^Glaacus, or the Vision 
of £r an^Ntitural Supematuralism) is another contact. Both 
held that philosophers and heroes were few, and yet both 
leant to a sort of Socialism, under State control; they both 

assail Poetry and deride the Stage (cf. JZ^. R iL and 

• 

1 Bonssean, in the “Gontrat Social,” also assumes this position; 
allowing freedom of thought, but bauishing the citizeu who shows 
disrespect to the State Bdigion. 
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with Carlyle on “The Opera”)? while each ia the 
greatest prose poet of his race; they are united in hatred 
of orators, who “would circumvent the gods,” and in 
exalting action and character over **the most sweet 
voices”—the one enforcing his thesis in the “language of 
the gods,” the other preaching silence in forty volumes 
of eloquent English speech. 

Carlyle seems to have known little of Aristotle. Ilia 
Stoicism was indigenous; but ho always alludes with 
deference to the teaching of the Porch. Mansus Aurelias, 
the nearest typo of the Philosophic King, must have 
riveted his regard as an instance of the combination of 
thought and action; and some interesting parallels have 
been drawn between their views of life as an arena 
on which t^ere is much to be tlpno ^od little to be 
known, a passage from time to a vague eternity. They 
have the same mystical vein, alongside of similar precepts 
of self-forgetfulness, abnegation, and the waiving of desire, 
the same confidence in the jK>wor of the spirit to defy or 
disdain vicissitudes—ideas which brought Irath in touch 
with the ethical side of Christianity;—but their tempers and 
manner are as far as po^ible apart. Carlyle speaks of no 
one with more admiration than of Dante, recognising in 
the Italian his own intensity ^f love and hate and his own 
tepacity; but beyond this there is little evidence of the 
“ Di\ ina Commedia ” having serioiuly attuned his thought: 
nor does he seem to have been much affected by any of the 
elder English poets. He scarcely refers to phaucer; he 
alludes to Spenser here and there with some h()lnage, but 
hardly ever, excepting Shakespeare, to the Elizabethan 
dramatista 

Among writers of the seventeenth century, he may have 
found in Hobbes some support of his advocacy of a strong 
•government; but his views on this theme came rathet £rom 
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a study of the history of that age. Milton he appreciate# 
inadeqiiately. To Drydcn and Swift he is just; the latfter, 
whether coiuciously to Carlyle or not, was in some respects 
his English master, and the points of resemblance in their 
characters suggest detailed examination. Their styles are 
utterly opposed, that of the one resting almost wholly on 
its Saxon base, that of the other being a coat of many 
colours; but both are, in the front rank of masters of prose- 
satire, inspired by the same audacity of “noble rage.” 
Swift’s humour has a subtler touch and yet more scathing 
swm; his eSutompt of mankind was more real; his pathos 
equally genuine but more withdrawn; and if a worse foe 
he was a better friend. The comimrisons already made 
between Johnson and Carlyle have exhausted the theme; 
they remain associated by their simiLir struggle and final 
victory, and sometime's by tlioir tyrannous u#e of power; 
they are dissociated by the divergence of their intel¬ 
lectual and in some respects even their moral natures; 
both were forces of charauter rather than discoverers, both 
rulers of debate; but the ono> was of sense, the other of 
imagination, “all compact” The* one blew "the blast of 
doom ” of the old 2 )atroiiago; the other, against heavier 
odds, contended against the latei^ tyranny of uninformed 
and insolent popular opinion. Carlyle did not escape 
wholly from the influence 9f the most infectious, if the 
most morbid, of French writers, J. J. Eoussoau. They ore 
alike in setting Emotion over Reason : in referring to the 
Past as a model; in subordinating more criticism to ethical, 
religious or ^irreligious purpose; in being avowed propa¬ 
gandists ; in thcii^ “ deep unrest ”; and in the diverse con¬ 
clusions that have been drawn from their teaching. 

Carlyle’s enthusia.sm for the leaders of the new German 
literature was, in some measure, inspired by the pride in a' 
treasure-trovoathe regard of a foster-father or chaperon who 
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first substantially took it by the hand asd introduced it to 
English society: but it was also due to the feeling that he 
had found in it the fullest expression of his own perplexities, 
and at least their partial solution. Ilis choice of its repre¬ 
sentatives is easily explained. In Schiller ho found intel¬ 
lectually a younger brother, who had fought a part of his 
own fight and was animated by his own aspirations; in 
dealing with his career anil works there is a shade of 
{iatronage. Goethe, on the other hand, he recognised across 
many divergencies as his master The attaclynent of tip) 
belated Scotch Puritan to the greater German has ]irovokcd 
endless comment; but the former has himself solved the 
riddle. The contrasts between the teacher and pupil 
remain, but they ha\ e been exaggerated by those who only 
know Goethe as one who bad attained, and ignored the 
struggle of ^is hot youth on the way to attainment. 
Carlyle justly commends him, not alone for hi^ artistic 
mastery, lint for bis sense of the reality and earnestness of 
life, which lifts him to a higher grade among the rulers of 
human thought than such ihoro perfect artists and more 
passionate lyrists as Heine. lie admires above all his 
conquest over the world, without concession to it, saying .— 

With him Anarcliy h.'is now become IVncc . . . the once 
perturbed spirit is serene nml rich in good fruits. . , . Neither, 
which IS most imj>u|jtant ot all, lilis this Pence been aitaineii by 
a surrender to Necessity, or any compact with Delusion—a seem¬ 
ing blessing, such as years and dispiritnient will of themselves 
bring to most men, and p'liich is indeed no blessing, <>incu ever- 
continued battle IS better than captivity. Many ginl on the 
harness, few bear it warrior-like, still fewer puf i^off with 
triumph. Euphorion still asserts, ‘‘To die in strife Is the end 
of life.** 

Goethe only ceased to fight when ho had won; his want 
6f sympathy with the so-called Apostles of Freedom, the 
stump orators of his day, was genuine and shared by 
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Carlyle. In the aflologne of the Three Reverences in Mejster 
the master indulges in humanitarian rhapsody and, unlike 
his pupil, verges on sentimental paradox, declaring through 
the lips of the Chief in that imaginary pedagogic province 
—which here and there closely recalls the New Atlantis — 
that wo must recognise “humility and poverty, mockery and 
despite, disgrace And suffering, as divine—nay, even on sin 
and crime to look not as hindrances, but to honour them, 
as furtherances of what is holy.” In answer to Emerson’s 
Puritanic citticisms Carlyle replies :— 

Believe me, it is impossible you can be more a Puritan than 
I ; nay, I often feel ns if I were far too much so, but John 
Knox himself, could ho have seen the peaceable impregnable 
fidelity of that man’s mind, and how to him also Duty was 
infinite,—Knox would have ))as«.ed on wondering, not reproach¬ 
ing. But I will tell you in a word why I like Goethe. His is 
the oj\ly*healihy mind, of any extent, tliat 1 have discovered in 
Europe for long geni'rntions ; it was he who first convincingly 
proclaimed to me . . . Behold cveiiain this scandalous Sceptico- 
Epicurean generation, when all is gone but hunger and cant, it 
is still possible that man be a inhii.” And then as to that dark 
grouud on which you love to see genius paint itself ■ consider 
whether misery is not ill health too, also whether good fortune 
is not worse to bear than bod, an^ on the whole whether the 
glorious serene siininier is not greater than the wildest hurri¬ 
cane—as Light, the naturalists say, is stronger than Lightning. 

« 

Among German so-callcd mystics the'ono most nearly in 
accord with Carlyle was Novabs, who has left a sheaf of 
sayings—os “ There is but one temple in the univerae, and 
that is the, body of man,” “ Who touches a human hand 
touches 6k>d”—that especially commended themselves to his 
commentator. Among philosophers proper, Fichte, in his 
assertion of the Will as a greater factor of human life and 
a nearer indication of personality than pure Thoi^ht^ way 
Carlyle’s nearest tutor. The Vocation of the Scholar and 
The Was/ to aBUssed Life anticipated and probably suggested 
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much of the more speculative part of Sartor. But to show 
their relation would involve a course of Metaphysics. 

We accept Carlyle’s statement that he learnt most of 
the secret of life and its aims from his master Goethe: 
but the closest of his kin, the man with whom he shook 
hands more nearly as an equal, was Richter —Jean Paul der 
einzige, lord of the empire of the air, yet with feet firmly 
planted on German earth, a colossus of reading and in¬ 
dustry, the quaintest of humorists, not excepting either 
Rir Thomas Browne or Laurence Sterne, % lover aftd 
painter of Nature unsurpassed in pi oso. He first seems to 
have influenced his translator’s style, and set to him the 
mode of queer titles and contortions, fantastic imaginary 
incidents, and endleas digressions. His Ezekiel visions as the 
dream in th9 first/Vou'cr Piece from tbo life of Siebenkds, and 
that on New Year's Eve, are like pre-visions of Sartqf, and wo 
find in the fantasies of both authors much of the same 
machinery. It has bebn assorted that whole pages of 
Schinehh’a Juurney to Flntz lyiglit pass current for Carlyle’s 
own; and it is evident •that the latter was satunitcil with 
Quintus Fixlein. The following can hardly be a mere 
coincidence. Richter ^Mrites of a dead brother, “For he 
chanced to leap on an ice-boarrl that had jammed itself 
among sev era! others ; but iheso recoiled, and his shot 
forth with him, melted away as it floated under his feet, 
and so sank his heart of fire amid the ice and waves ”; 
while in Cut Bono we4iave— 

What is life 7 a thawing ice-board* 

On a sea with sunny shoia 

Similarly, the eloquently pathetic close of Fixlein, especially 

• the passage, “Then began the .^kilian harp of Creation,” 
recalls the deepest pathos of Sartor. The two writers, it 

• has been observed, had in common “ reverence, hbmoar. 
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Yehemonce, tcnderaess, gorgeousness, grotesquenesa, and* 
pure conduct of life.” Much of Carlyle’s article in the 
Foreiffn Quarterly of 1830 might be taken for a criticism of 
himself. 

Enough has been said of the limits of Carlyle’s mag¬ 
nanimity in estimating his English contemporaries ■, but the 
deliberate judgments of his essays wore often more gonial 
than those of his letters and conversation; and perhaps 
his overestimate of inferiors, whom in later days he drew 
round him qs the sun draws the mist, was more hurtful 
than his severity; it is good for no man to live with satel¬ 
lites. His practical severance from Mazzini was mainly 
a personal loss; the widening of the gulf beUveen him and 
Mill was a public calamity, for seldom have two men been 
better qualified the on^ to correct the excesses of the other. 
Carlyle was tlie greater genius; but the question which was 
the greater mind must bo decided by tlie conflict between 
logic and emotion. They wore .related pruxiinatoly as 
Plato to Aristotle, the one saw what the other missed, and 
their hold on the future has bccn.>dividod. Mill had “ the 
dry light,” and his meaning is always clear; he is occasion¬ 
ally open to the chaise of being o formalist, allowing too 
little for tlie “infusion of the affections,” save when 
touched, as Carlyle was, by a personal loss; yet the 
critical range indicated by his essay on “Coleridge” on 
the one side, that on “ Bentham ” on the other, is as wide 
as that of his friend; and while noitl\pr said anything base. 
Mill alone is clear from the charge of having ever said any¬ 
thing absurd. His influence, thengh more indirect, may 
prove, save artistically, more lasting. Tho two teachers, 
in their assaults on Umsez fake, curiously combine in giving 
sometimes undesigned support to sociM movements with 
which the elder at least had no sympathy. 

Carlyle’s bttst, because his most independent, friend „ 
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4i7ed beyond the sea. Ho has been almost to weariness 
coiftpared with Emerson, initial pupil later ally, but their 
contrasts are more instructive than their rcscniblancoa. 
They have botli at heart a revolutionary spirit, marked 
originality, uncompromising avcr:>ion to illusions, disdain 
of traditional methods of thought and stereotyped modes 
of expression; but in f’arh le this is tempered by greater 
veneration for the jiiist, in which he holds out models 
for our imitation; while Emerson sees in it only finger¬ 
posts for the future, and exhorts his rentiers to st^ 
at home lest tliey should wander from themselves. Tho 
one loves detail, hates abstraction, delights to dAvell on the 
minutim of biography, and waxes eloquent even on dates. 
Tho other, a brilliant though not always a profound 
gencraliscr, tells us that wo must “leave a too close and 
lingering aiHicrcnce to facts, and study tho sentiment as 
it appeared in hnjie not in history . . . with the* ideal is 
tho rose of joj. But grief cleaves to names and persons, 
and the partial interests of to-day and yesterday.” Tho 
one is bent under a bi^di^n, and pores over tho riddle 
of tho earth, till, when ho looks up at tho firmament of 
the unanswcriiig stars, he can but exclaim, “It is a sad 
sight.” The other is biown upon by the fresh breezes of 
tho now worlil; his vision ranges over her clear horizons, 
and ho leaps up •elastic und^r her light atmosphere, ex¬ 
claiming, “Give me health and a day and I will make 
tho pomp of ompcrtira ridiculous.” Carlyle is a half- 
Gormanised Scotchman, living near tho roar of the 
metropolis, with thoughts of Weimar and ranoinisccnces 
of the Covenanting hills. Emerson studies Swedenboig 
and reads the I*h(aio in his garden, far enough from the 
din of cities to enable him in calm weather to forget 
Ihem. “ Boston, London, are as fugitive as any whiff of 
smoko; so is society, so is the world.” Th«one is strong 
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where the other is "wi-ak ('ailyk* keeps his abode in the 
murk of clouds illuiiiinod by bults of fire, he has never 
soon the sun unveiled. Kiiier.son’s “Threiio<ly ” shows tliat 
ho has known the shadow, but he has fought ^vith no 
A])ollyons, leaelied flie Celestial City Mithoiit eiossnij' the 
dark ri\er, and won the iiiiniortal ^iIiiikI “\nthoiit the 
dust and heat ” Self saeiiiiee, iiieonsistently niaiiitaiiieil, is 
tho watehwoid of the oik* self lehance, more eoiisistentiy, 
of tlic <»tlier The art of the two writeis is in htrono 
contrast "The charm of Kmeison’s styh* is its precision, 
his seiiteiicos are like medals each huno on its own string, 
the fields of liis thought are conibeil rather tli.iii ploughed 
lie draws outlines, as h'laMiian, cleai and colourless. 
Carlyle’s {><irugr.iphs an* like stie.inis tioiii I’actolus, that 
mil nuggets from their sout<*e on then tiiibnl nay. Ills 
expressions are often giotesqin*, but raielv otb^tisive Ikdli 
writers are essentially ascein*.—though the one swallows 
Mirabeati, ami the other sa^\s tiiat daiio I'.yie shouhl have 
accepted liochestei aml‘*h‘ft the world iii a minoiity ” 
But Kmerson is never coaisc, wJiieh Cailtle oe<-<isioiially is, 
and Carlyle is never flippant, as Knietson often is In 
coiideinniiig tho huiiy and noise of mobs the Ani(*iii-uii 
koc|>s his temper, ami insists on justice without vindie- 
tiveness. wars ami revolutions take nothing from his 
trampiillit}', and he sets ISati/ and Shuki*speare ag.iinst 
Luther and Knox Caieless ot formal consisft*ncy—“the 
hobgoblin of litth* minds”—he balances his aristocratic 
i*csorvo with a belief in democracy, in progression by 
antagonism, and in collective wisdom as a limit to col¬ 
lective folly. l|ieav mg his iiitell(*ctual throne as the 
spokesman of a practical liberty, Emerson's wisdom was 
justified by tlic fact that lie was always at first on tho 
unpopular, and ultimately on the w'iiining, side Casting his 
rote for tho diffusion of popular literature, a wide suffrage, 
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I mild pc'iial rode,* he j'ot eiidoi-^ed the caxin^ of an old 
Anii‘iu‘.iii author, “A nionarehy i'. a iiieii-haiitnian ^\hu-h 
< 5 .iil& well hut wjll Muiietiuu-s stiike on a rock ami fio to the 
hottoiu , whilM .1 lepiihlic .1 laft that will uomt '•ink, hut 
then yoni feet aie always in w.iti-r" M.iiiitaiuiii'; that the 
State cMst-. h>i it*' uieuihei'-, he hold', that the eiK'ixatiuj? 
lulhieuecs of aiitlionty an* h'a>'t jioweitul in popular 
{'overnmeut". aiul that the t^iaiiuy of a puhlie opinion not 
enforced h\ law need only he eiiiluied h_\ \oluntay> slaves. 
Kmei'on <<intiih"> 111 ^leat men, “to edueate w'huni the 
State e\i''ts, hut he lei'aid'. them a*. iii'pTied iiionth- 
pieei*'lather than eontiolliiie foiees ihc'ir jiiime nn.'.sion 
la to “ foitify oui hojie^, then imliieit m*i vices are theii 
laM 'i'he eaieei of .1 ^leat man should ion''ti us to a 
like as-seit’on of out''il\es ^\ e ou;;ht not to obey, hnt 
to fedlow, sitluetiine'. h\ not oheyiil^, him “It is the 
iiidH'filitv not the wisdom of menth.it is alviays^nviting 
the ]m[>udt n< of powei "* 

It Is oh\lous tli.if ni.iny of these mows aie in essential 
opposition to the t<‘arhiiig of*(‘ail\le, and it is ictiiaikahlc 
that two ronspieiions nieirso dilleiing .iiid e\pn*ssing their 
iliireronees witli peifeet eaiidoiir should lia\e lived so long 
on such good trims 'rifl'ii eoilespondeiiee, laiiging over 
thirty-eight years (hegn 11 111 1 S. 31 , aftei Lmeison’a visit to 
Ciai*ren])uttnek, ami ending in* ISTti, hefore his final tiip 
to Eiiglaml), is on the wlude one of the most edifying 
in literary histoiy The fundamental accord, unshaken hy 
the rullle of the visit*in lSf 7 , is a testimony to the fact 
that the coiniiioii pieseivation of high scntifhinits amid 

* Carlylo, on tin* otlii 1 li.viel. Imlds ‘ Ui.it,’' as^lia. Im ij sail] “wc 
an* ••iititliMl tn il,.il null i Miiiin.ils as lelii-s of fiailiari'in iii the 
Iillilst nf etv ills.itl<‘li ’’ His piotist Uiotitih 1 \.i;0:<‘i.iti < 1 , aK.iiiiHt 
IniiK'n. y \n (IimIui ' nitli itiotitirs fulfill iti> iU\ r<‘<iuisit< 111 an .ii;f 
ajit to Ignore tin* rigour of jiistice, lias Imtu so f.ir saintarv, and may 
lie more so. 
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the irksome disckaige of ordinaiy duties may eorviT# 
and override the most distinct antagonisms of opinion. 
Matthew Arnold has gone so far as to say that ho 
“would not wonder if Carlyle lived in the long run by 
such on invaluable record as that correspondence between 
him and Emerson and not by his works.” This is parar 
doxical; but the volumes containing it are iu some 
respects more interesting than the letters of Goethe and 
Schiller, as being records of “two noble kinsmen” of 
lyearer inte}}ectual claims. The practical part of the re¬ 
lationship on the part of Emerson is very beautiful; he is 
the more unselfish, and on the whole appears the better 
man, especiidly in the almost unlimited tolerance that passes 
with a smile even such violences as the “llias in nuce”; 
but Carlyle shows hinuralf to be the stronger. Their mutual 
criticisms were of real benefit Emerson succeeded in con¬ 
vincing‘his friend that so-called anarchy might be more 
effective in subduing the wilderness than any despotism; 
while the advice to descend from “Himalaya peaks and 
indigo skies” to concrete life u" accepted and adopted in the 
later works of the American, Society and Solitude and the Con- 
dnet of Life, which Carlyle praise^ without stint Keeping 
their poles apart they often meet half-way; and in matters 
of style as well as judgment tinge and tend to be transfused 
into one another, so that in'some pages we have to look to 
the signature to be sure of the writer. Towards the dose of 
the correspondence Carlyle in this ii^stance admits bis debt. 

I do noteknow another num in all the world to whom I 
can speak*with dear hope of getting adequate response from 
him., Truly ConcOrd seems wor^y of the name: no dissonance 
comes to me iiom that side. Ah me I I fed as if in the wide 
world there were still but this one voice that responded in¬ 
telligently to my own: as if the rest were all hearsays . . ^ 
echoes : as if this done were true and alive. My Uemings on 
you, good Rdph Wdda 
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Emerson answers in 1872, on receipt of the completed 
edftion of his friend’s work; “ You shall wear the crown 
at the Pan-Saxon games, with no competitor in sight . . 
well earned by genius and exhaustive labour, and with 
nations for your pupils and praisers.” 

The general verdict on Carlyle’s literary <»reor assigns 
to him the first place among the authors of his time. 
No writer of our generation, in or out of England, has 
combined such abundance with such power. Kegard- 
ing his rank as a writer there is little or no dispute: it.is 
admitted that the irregularities and eccentricities of his 
stylo are bound up with its richness In estimating the 
value of his thought we must distinguish between instruc¬ 
tion and inspiration If we ask what new truths he has 
taught, what problems ho has dciini^Iy solved, our answers 
must be few This is a perhaps inevitable result of the 
manner of his writing, of rather of the nature of Iris mind. 
Aside from political parties, he helped to check their exag¬ 
gerations by his ow'n ; seeing deeply into the under-current 
evils of the time, even w^en vogue in his remedies ho was 
of use in his protest against leaving these evils to adjust 
themselves<—what has bgen called “the policy of drifting’’— 
or of dealing with them only by catchwords. No one set a 
more incisive brand on the meanness that often marks the 
unrestrained competition of great cities; no one was more 
effective in his insistence that the mere accumulation of 
wealth may mean the^ruin of true prosperity; no one has 
assailed with such force the mammon-worship and the 
frivolity of his age. Everything he writes comes home to 
the individual conscience: his claim t<^ be regarded as a 
moral exemplar has been diminished, his hold on us as an 
ethical teacher remains unrelaxed. It has been justly 
observed that he helped to modify “the thought rather 
than the opinion of two generations.” ae 
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that of Emerson, srna that “life must be pitched on # 
higher plane.” Goethe said to Eckermann in 1827 €hat 
Carlyle was a moral force so great that he could not tell 
what he might produce, llis influence has been, though 
not continuously progressive, more marked than that of any 
of his compeers, among whom he was, if not the greatest, 
certainly the most imposing personality. It had two cul¬ 
minations i shortly after the appearance of The French Revohi- 
tiojiy and again towards the close of the seventh decade of the 
author's life^ To the enthusiastic reception of his works in 
the Universities, Mr. Froudo has home eloquent testimony, 
and the more academically restrained Arnold admits tliat 
“the voice of Carlyle, overstrained and misused since, 
sounded then in Oxford fresh and comparatively sound,” 
though, he adds, “ The friends of one’s youUi cannot always 
support a return to them.” In the striking article in the St. 
James' Ghzette of the date of the great author’s death we read : 
“One who had seen much of the^world and knew a large 
proportion of the remarkable men of the last thirty years 
declared that Mr. Carlyle was" by far the most impressive 
person ho had over known, the man who conveyed most 
forcibly to those who approached him [best on resistance 
principles] that general impression of genius and force 
of character which it is impossible either to mistake or to 
define.” Thackeray, as well lis Buskin ai^ Fronde, acknow¬ 
ledged him as, beyond tlie range of his own mitier, his master, 
and the American Lowell, penitent for past disparagement^ 
confesses that “ all modem Literature has felt his influence 
in the riglA direction”; while the Emersonian hermit 
Thoreau, a man 4}f more intense though more restricted 
genius than the poet politician, declares—“ Carlyle 'alone 
with his wide humanity has, since Coleridge, kept to us the 
promise of England. His wisdom provokes rather than' 
informs. He"blows down narrow walls, and struggles, in a 
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lurid light, like the JSthuns, to throw the old woman Time; 
in i^is work there is too much of the anvil and the foi^ge, 
not enough liay-making under the sun. He makes us act 
rather than think: he does not say, know thyself, which is 
impossible, but know thy work. He has no pillars of 
Hercules, no clear goal, but an endless Atlantic horizon, 
lie exaggerates. Yes ; but he makes the hour great, the 
picture bright, the reverence and admiration strong; while 
mere precise fact is a coil of lead.” Our leading journal on 
the morning after Carlyle's death wrote of him in a tone 
of well-tempered appreciation; “Wo have had no such 
individuality since Johnson. Whether men agreed or not, 
ho was a touchstone to which truth and falsehood wore 
brought to be tried. A preacher of Doric thought, always 
in his pulpi^ and audible, ho denounced wealth without 
symj)athy, equality without respect, mobs without leaders, 
and life without aim.” fo this wo may add the testimony 
of another high authoijty in Knglish letters, politically 
at the opposite polo: “ Carljdc’s influence in kindling 
enthusiasm for virtues w’oethy of it, and in stirring a sense 
of the reality on the one hand and the unreality on the 
other, of all that men ^in do and sufibr, has not been 
surpassed by any teacher now living. Whatever later 
teachers may Imve done in definitely shaping opinion . . . 
hero is the friendly Are-bearer who first conveyed the 
Promethean spark; here the prophet who first smote the 
rock.” Carlyle, write|. one of his oldest friends, “ may be 
likened to a fugleman; he stood up in the frcyit of IJfe's 
Battle and showed in word and action his notion of the 
proper attitude and action of men. was, in truth, 
a prophet, and he has left his gospels.” To those who 
^ntest thi^ these gospels are for the most part negative^ 
we may reply that to be taught what not to do is to be far 
|dvanced on the way to da 
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In nothing is the generation after him so prone to bel^ 
unjust' to a fresh thinker as with regard to his originality. 
A physicid discovery, as Newton’s, remains to ninety-nine 
out of a hundred a mental miracle; but a great moral 
teacher ’‘labours to make himself forgotten.” When he 
begins to speak he is suspected of insanity; when he has 
won bis way he receives a Boyal Commission to appoint the 
judges; as a veteran ho is shelved for platitude. So Horace 
is regarded as a mere jewelry store of the Latin, Bacon, in 
hjs Essays, the English, wisdom, which they each in 
fact helped to create. Carlyle’s paradoxes have been exag¬ 
gerated, his partialities intensified in his followers; his 
critical readers, not his disciples, have learnt most from him; 
he has helped across the Slough of Despond only those 
who have also helped themselves. 'When all is said of his 
dogmatism, his petulance, bis “ evil behaviour,'’ he remains 
the master spirit of his time, its Censor, as Macaulay is its 
Panegyrist, and Tennyson its Mirror. He has saturated 
his nation with a wholesome tonic, and the practice of any 
one of his precepts for tlie conduct of life is ennobling. More 
intense than Wordsworth, more intelligible than Browning, 
more fervid tlian Mill, ho has indicated the pitfalls in our 
civilisation. His %vorks have done much to mould the best 
thinkers in two continents, in both of which he has 
been the Greatheart to mdny pilgrims... Not a few could 
speak in the words of the friend whose memory he has 
so affectionately preserved, “Towi^ls me it is still more 
true than towards England that ho one has been and 
done like you.” A champion of ancient virtue, he ap¬ 
peared in his own phrase applied to Fichte, as “a Cato 
Major among degenerate men.” Carlyle had more than the 
shortcomings of a Cato; he had all the inconsistent vehe¬ 
mence of an imperfectly balanced mind; but he had a far 
wider range ■and deeper sympathies. The message of the 
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tfnodoin preacher transcended all mere^applications of the 
teA ddtnSa esL He denounced, but at the same time 
nobly exhorted, his age. A storm-tossed spirit^ “tempest- 
bufiTeted,” ho was “citadel-crowned” in his unflinching 
purpose and the might of an invincible will. 
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CABLYLE’S UELIGION 

Thk iS't. Jama? Gaaellr, February 11, 1881, writes :— 

“ It Is obvious that from an early n"e lie entirely ceased to 
believe, in iti only true sen<-e, tlic ereeil he li.id been taught 
lie never uffeuted to lic^ievo it iii any other seiiiiii, for lie wa* 
fur too manly niid bimple-liearted to care to frame any of ,yt. 
buiiu-liunest traiismutiitiuiiH of the old doctrines into iiew^.u} 
mysticism which had so great u eh.iim tor many o ]jirgu 
contcmiioraries. On the other hand, it is eijiially true 
never plainly avowed his niibeluT. The line he took np was 
that Chnstiiiiiity, thniigh not tiiie in fact, had a right to 1 h‘ 
legardetl as the noblest aspiration after a theory of the Unnei'sc 
and of humnii life ever forimsl; and that the Calvinistic version 
of Cliristiunity was on the whole the best it ever assumed ; and 
the one which n-presentcd the ’argeat projiortion of truth and 
the least amount of error. lie also thouglit that the truths 
which Ciilviiiism tried to express, and succeeded in expressing 
in on imperfect or partially mistaken ina<inrr, were the ultimate 
governing principles of inonds and politics, of whose systenuitic 
neglect in tins age nothiiig hut evil could come. 

“ Unwilling to take up the position of a rebel or revolu¬ 
tionist by stating his views plainly—indeed if he had done so 
sixty years ago he might have ^|^ved—the only resource left 
to him was that of approaching all the great subjects of life 
from th$ point of view of grim humour, irony, and pathos. This 
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#wa8 the real origin of his unique style; «thongh no doubt its 

• sitecial peculiarities were due to the wonderful power of his 
imagination, and to some extent—to a less extent wi* think than 
has been usually auppoaeil—to lii>. fumihanty with Oeriiiaii. 

“ What tlicu was his ereeil i What «ere the do<‘trines 
which in his view Calvinism shadowed forth and which were so 
infinitely true, w> eniioblini: to human life ? First, he believeil 
in God , B(>eoiidh,he belii-\i d iii an ab-idute opjKisition between 
gooil and evil ; thinlly, Jie believed tli.it all men do, in fact, 
take sides more or le.ss decisively in thi" i'n*at struggle, and 
iiltiiiiately turn out to be either good or b.iil ^ fourthly, he 
believed that guoil is siiniigii tb.in evil, and by infinitely slow 
di^ees gets the better ot it, but that this j'l'occ'- is so slow ns 
tola* continuallv obsi tired .and thrown back by evil iiilluences 
of various kinds- -one of wlinh he believisl to be sjiecially 
uowerlul in the jiiesent d.ij ^ 

'Jod in Ills view was not imbed ;i persoii.al Ileing, like the 
•1 Goil-—still bsswas He in aiiv sense nleiitffied with 
who, thorn'll alw.ivs s]*okeii of with r.tther coii- 
eieiiee in hi* writing-, dots not np|M>ar to have 
..iiilv int'jeiieid him The Go.! in which Mr Carlyle 
believid Is, .as t.ir .is e.iii be*iisc>'iMined, a Iteing imis.-! saiiig in 
some sense or other will .iml coiisciimsness, and iierHonifying the 
.deiiient.irv jirincijile' ot iiArals —.Tiistic*', Jieiievoleiice (towards 
good jieople), Fortitinle, .iinl Teiiiper.ince- to such a ]<itch that 
they may he leg.inled. so to spicik, as rotmiiig colleelively the 

• will of God. . 'Mi.it there is some one who—whether by the 
e<irth<]iinke, oi the file, or the still sin.ill voice—la (M-iiitlilually 

i saying to inankiinl— ' D^tf> ja-'tttutm moniti', and that this 
} Being is the ultimate t<i<'t at which we can arrive . . is wlut 
’ Mr C.irlyle seenu, to h.ivi‘ meant by believing in WIimI. Ami 
if anv one wall take tiic trouble to refer tulthc flrst few sent 
' ences oi the Westmiiistei Confession, ami to divest tlieiii of tlieir 
rcfcrcncea to Cliristionity and to the Bible, he will find that 
between the Gixl of Oalviii an^ftf Carlyle tliere is the chiseiit 
^IKMiublc simihinty. . . . The gicat fact alioiit c^h jmrticular 
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man is the relation,’ whether of friendship or enmity, in whic^ 
he stands to Qod. In the one case he is on the side which 
must ultimately prevail, ... in the other ... he will, in due 
time, be crushed and destroyed. . . . Our relation to the 
universe can he ascertained only by experiment. We .all liavi 
to live out our livea . . . One man is a Cromw'ell, aii'ither s 
Frederick, a third a Ghicthe, a fourth a Louis XV. Qod hates 
Louis XV. and loves CromwelL Wliy, if so, lie made Louis 
XV., and indeed whether He made liitu or not, are idle questions 
which cannot be answered and should not be asked. There are 
good men and bad men, all ]>as8 alike tbrongb this mysterious 
hall of doom called life: most show themselves in their true 
colours under pressure. The good are blessed here and here¬ 
after ; the bad are accursed Let us bring out os far os may be 
possible such good as a man has had in him since his ongiii. 
Let us strike down the bad to the hell that {.'apes for liim. This, 
we think, or something like this, was Mr. (’ur]yle’.s translation 
of election and predestination into politics and morals. . . . There 
IS not much pity and no salvation worth speaking ot in either 
body of doctrine ; but there is a strange, and w'hat bome might 
regard os a terrible iiamllehsm kctwcun these doctrines and the 
inferences that may be drawn from physical science. The 
survival of the fittest has much in common with the ddetrine of 
election, and philosophical necessiQr, as summed up in what 
we now call evolution, comes practically to much the same 
result as predestination.” 


Sfa,- the end. 
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